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BOOKS FOR SALE 


For Sale—Genuine “Bug” Bible, 1551, 
Old English; clasp covers; also 1611 
Bible. Others. F. D. Hopkins, 534 
North Monticello, Chicago. 








International Bible Encyclopedia, best 
half leather binding, like new, cost 
$48.00 for $25.00. R. N. Hartness, 
Whitestone, Virginia. 


CARTOON PLATES FOR SALE 


Church Management uses the car- 
toon service of the Religious News 
Service. Plates, after their use, are 
available to our readers at $1. There is 
but one plate of each cartoon available 
so first come, first served. Remittance 
must accompany order. Many cartoons 
from back issues are also available. 
Inquire about any you have in mind. 
Church Management, 1900 Euclid Ave- 
nue, Cleveland, Ohio. 











Grade “A” New Process Stencils and 
remoistening gum strip backing sheets 
one-half standard price. One quire, 24 
stencils, $2.00. Five quires, $8.75 pre- 
paid. Legal or letter size. Name your 
machine. Excellograph Rotary Stencil 
Printing Duplicators, $21 up. Sensa- 
tional New Rotary Self-Feeding Post 
Card Stencil Printer, $6.75. Thirty-day 
all money back guarantee on all our 
goods. Or request free _ literature. 
Pittsburgh Typewriter Supply Com- 
pany, WW336 Fourth Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


PASTORAL HELPS 


Loan Files Service—“Ministers to 
ministers’—with “meat indeed” mate- 
rials for pulpit. platform. pen. Loaned 
by day or week at small cost. Loan 
Files Service, Box 578, Eagle River, 
Wisconsin. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION DIRECTOR 




















CHURCH FURNITURE 


Altars, Communion Tables and Pul- 
pits with Scripture Symbolism. They 
create a worship atmosphere. John D. 
Kern, Osage, Iowa. 





Experienced educational director and 
social worker. Address Box “W,” 
Church Management, 1900 Euclid Ave- 
nue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


SUMMER BARGAIN PRINTING 














CHURCH PRINTING SAMPLES 


Send stamps for postage and we shall 
be glad to send you samples of bulle- 
tins, cards, programs, etc., used by 
churches and ministers which have 
come to us. Church Management, 1900 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 





One thousand good bond envelopes, 
$1.98; 1,000 new style processed cards 
(engraved imitation), $1.59; 25 all-year 
greeting cards, 49c; 25 new style litho- 
graphed marriage certificate cards, 98c. 
Send stamp for free samples. Minis- 
ters’ supplies. Lura B. Richardson, 
Donelson, Tennessee. 











DRAMAS 


Three Men in a Boat. A play of 
interfaith brotherhood. Helps build un- 
derstanding between Jews, Catholics 
and Protestants. Get one jump ahead 
of the “crusade of hatred” which is 
scheduled for America. Five charac- 
ters. Five copies, sufficient for the 
entire cast, 50c. Church Management, 
1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 











DUPLICATOR SUPPLIES 


Wanted—A minister in every locality 
to sell our duplicators, stencils, inks, 
typewriter ribbons, etc. Big discounts. 
Write for dealers’ prices. Centype 
Manufacturing Company, 145 N. Broad- 
way, Wichita, Kansas. 


HYMNALS REBOUND 


More and more churches are saving 
money by having their worn hymnals 
rebound by the Educational Bindery, 
1126 South Boulevard, Evanston, IIli- 
nois. Your sample book bound free. 


OFFICE MACHINES 


Typewriters. Office Machines save 
up to half on Duplicators. Addressing 
Machines, Adding Machines, Letter 
Folders, Envelope Sealers. Pruitt, 15 
Pruitt Building, Chicago. 


























TYPEWRITER 


Wide Carriage Typewriter. Fourteen- 
inch Underwood, pica type. Recondi- 
tioned with new cylinder and platen. 
Splendid condition. Just the machine 
for cutting stencils for your mimeo- 
graphed publicity. First check for $30 
takes it. Church Management, 1900 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


UNIVERSAL TRACT CASE 


The “Universal” Tract Case efficient- 
ly displays tracts, devotional booklets, 
pamphlets, periodicals, etc., in any 
church. Sturdy metal construction. 
Lock coin offering box. $4.25 F. O.B., 
cash or C.0.D. Highly recommended 
by tract agencies. Free descriptive cir- 
cular. Rev. W. R. Rings, North Balti- 
more, Ohio. 


WEDDING BOOKS, CERTIFICATES 


Beautiful large 24-page marriage 
brochures, with service, certificate, 
readings: 50 cents each; three, $1.25. 
Literature free. Pejepscot House, Pub- 
lishers, Brunswick, Maine. 


























A large line with distinction and 
auality. Color variety. Price range. 
Original designs. Send ecard for cata- 
log and Introductory Offers. Para- 


gon Publishing Company, 238 Tahoma 
Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 
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The Standard 
of Comparison 


John Sexton & Co., welcomes comparison with any other food supply service for 
those who feed many people each day. Check the following facts about Sexton 
and Sexton service with the corresponding facts about any other similar service. 








CHICAGO PLANT 














SEXTON SERVICE ANY OTHER SERVICE 
4. Established in 1883—continuously under Sexton management. “: 
9, Responsibility—the highest. 9. 
. — Service—Daily delivery New York and Chicago. All 3. 
orders shipped within 24 hours of receipt. 
4 Coffee Merchants for over 50 years. Direct importations— 4 





daily roasting—a saving to you in every pound. 
All fruits and vegetables selected according to Sexton speci- 

















5. fications. Uniform number of servings to the tin. All cans 5. 
chock-full of fully ripened and delicious fruits or vegetables. 
A complete variety of high quality preserves and jellies, gela- 6 
6. tine desserts, extracts, baking powder made in Sexton Sunshine , 
Kitchens. 
7 Sexton pickles, rich in Oriental spices, pickled in pure vinegar 
* and crystal cane sugar in Sexton Sunshine Kitchens. /. 
g Pre-eminent importers of Spanish olives—save buyers one 
* profit. 8. 
Tender leaf teas imported from the Tea Gardens of Japan 
9. and India. Sexton teas retain the full volume of essential 9. 


oils and theine found in the blossomed leaf. 


A large staff of thoroughly trained salesmen, experienced with 
10. the needs of those who feed many people each day. A Sexton 10. 
representative in every state in the Union. 





Endorsed by the National Associations of the various enter- 
prises feeding many people each day. 11 





19 The Sexton guarantee of complete satisfaction or money cheer- 
‘ fully refunded accompanies every sale. 12. 





If you are among the vast number of Sexton patrons, you have proved already the 
convenience and economy of these and other features of Sexton service. From 
all others we invite a trial order, the severest test you can make. 


eee “SEXTON © 


MANUFACTURING WHOLESALE GROCERS 
IMPORTERS COFFEE ROASTERS 


Edelweiss Quality Foods 
CHICAGO BROOKLYN 


ee | 
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The Directory Can Help With 
Your Church Planning 


ORE and more our Directory is taking 
the form of a planning book for the 
year in advance. This is more evident 

in the 1941 book than in the earlier editions. 
The minister who carries it with him on his 
vacation may find it the most valuable publica- 
tion which he possesses. Several distinctive 
features are provided to that end. 

For the minister who wishes to pursue, 
seriously, some course of reading during the 
year, we have in each issue provided a com- 
plete outline for study. Last year offered a 
course on Religion and Democracy. This year, 
Dr. Palmer of Chicago Theological Seminary 
provides the reading course on Worship. These 
courses presume a ministry which is anxious 
to keep up with changing thought in the various 
fields. 

The Liturgical and Sermon Calendar pro- 
vides suggestions and helps that the minister 
may make his pulpit ministry most effective. 
This book has been built around what we 
call the minister’s executive year. We think 
that in actual practice, today, the minister’s and 
the church’s program begins in the autumn 
and is concluded in late spring. Regardless of 
whether it is liturgically correct or not, the mod- 
ern church must recognize the vacation season. 
The liturgical calendar recognizes both the his- 
toric one and the innovations by the committee 





of the Federal Council of Churches but the ar- 
rangement has been around the executive year. 

There are several definite suggestions for 
starting the work in the fall and projecting it 
through the year. With the material provided 
in the Directory, one may, if he follows the 
suggestions made, plan the year’s work well in 
advance. The suggestions for doing this 
should be given serious study. 

To help the minister in his own personal 
planning this year’s Directory presents a study 
in “Building Social Security Through Life In- 
surance.” It is hard to think of any subject 
more vital to the economic life of the clergy- 
man. 

Even the trade directory, fits into the plan- 
ning. The improvement of the material pos- 
sessions of the church has a part in the min- 
ister’s planning. If he has ideas for building 
changes, organ, choir music, Sunday school 
turniture, or a hundred other things, here is 
the information which will be helpful. Because 
of cooperation of advertisers we are able to 
offer a volume of material for which, if placed 
in a book, you would pay three or four dollars 
for a fraction of that amount. 

Vital statistics have always been a part of 
the Directory. Each year they have been pre- 
sented from a different angle. Some data 
which appeared in earlier issues have been 
omitted from this one. The wise minister will 
preserve his copies from year to year as there 
is much in them which will not be repeated 
in further issues. 





























TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION—Subscription One Year $2.50 where United States domestic rate applies. Foreign countries (except Canada) 
50 cents per year additional. Canada, 25 cents additional. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—Always give both old and new addresses when requesting change for mailing. 





MANUSCRIPTS—The editor wil be glad to consider articles which may be submitted for prospective publication. Articles should be 
typewritten. Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if accompanied by return postage. 
CHURCH MANAGEMENT Published Monthly Except August. i 


1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, William H. Leach, Editor. 
Entered as second class matter, October 17, 1924, at the post office at Cleveland, Ohio, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
Printed in Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A., by The Independent Press, 2212 Superior Avenue. 
ADVERTISING OFFICES 
Chicago New York 
Macfarland & Heaton 
289 Fourth Avenue 
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Philadelphia 1 
Strauser & Shubert 


MH Macintyre & Simpson 
1505 Race Street 
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You Can Lead In Your 


Profession.... 












































omnes you have known pastors who have taken un- 
promising parishes and in a short time have revitalized 

the seemingly careless and indolent congregation. They 
pay off the old debts, beautify the church with new windows— 
new pews—or new lighting; perhaps start a building cam- 
paign for a new church or parsonage. 


Inquiry will probably show the wonder-working pastor 
has a good helper in the form of a Parish Paper, which has 
worked to unite the members of the congregation into a real 
brotherhood. More, it has brought back members who have 
drifted away. It is able to clarify the aims of the pastor, 
lists the needs of the church, and cheers the workers on to 
attain the goals set for them. 


This Parish Paper is not the “home-made” Parish an- 
nouncement which is turned out from time to time by some 
member of the church on a duplicating device of one kind or 
another. These messages, blurred and in parts illegible, are 
hardly the messenger to send out as the representative of the 
church. 


Business men know that their stationery must be of the 
best quality, well designed and well printed if it is to favor- 
ably impress the person who receives it and make him believe 
the firm using it is reputable and trustworthy. The church 
cannot afford to use carelessly prepared and poorly printed 
announcements. 


The time required for preparing the copy for The National 
Religious Press to print it in a manner worthy of the prestige 
of the church is far less than is required to run announce- 
ments on a duplicator. The finished product of the duplicator 
or of the small-town printer is not to be compared to the 
masterly work of The National Religious Press. 


The forces of anti-religion are stronger than at any time 
since the dawn of Christianity. Newspapers, the motion pic- 
tures and modern literature are subjecting the children of 
today to a barrage stronger than their parents and grand- 
parents experienced in a lifetime. To counteract these 
influences, what better defense can you find than the local 
Church Paper that goes into the home, to be read and kept 
long after the newspaper and light magazines have been 
thrown away? In the Church Paper the eternal truths can 
be repeated again and again. 





Ottawa Ave. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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| Many individuals, as well as churches, 
| are now making possible through their 
gifts the distribution of thousands of 
copies of each issue of THE UPPER 
| ROOM in training centers. If you 
have a husband, son, or friend now in 
a training camp be sure that he gets 
| a copy of each issue. 


Do You Use a Daily 
Devotional Guide? 


Life's testings may be either physical or spiritual, but the 
courage with which we face them depends upon a forti- 
tude of soul that can only come through daily contacts 


with God. 


Are You Among the 1,175,000 
People Using THE UPPER ROOM? 


The July, August, September issue is now ready for 
distribution. Yearly subscription 30 cents, postpaid; 
foreign, 40 cents; 10 or more copies to one address 
5 cents each, postpaid. Pastors or group leaders 
May use our consignment plan with privilege of 
returning at our expense all unused and unsold 


copies. Send all orders to 


THE UPPER ROOM 
307-CM American Trust Building, Nashville, Tenn. 























Some Communion Prayers’ 


GOD our Father, we bless Thee 

that the way unto the holiest lies 

open to all Thy children through 
Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Saviour. No 
veils hide Thee from our vision. We have 
learned that Thou art light, and in 
Thee is no darkness at all. Enable us, 
we pray Thee, to draw near to Thee 
with all holy reverence and confidence 
in this Thine appointed way. Clear 
our souls of all the clouds that obscure 
Thy radiance. Draw near to us, as we 
draw near to Thee. Help us to remem- 
ber Christ, as He bade us do, and in 
remembering Him to be glad and free 
and strong. Purify our hearts, en- 
lighten our minds, and renew our wills. 
Deepen our sense of fellowship in Thee 
with all that love Thee on earth and all 
that are with Thee in heaven. Bless 
the bread and wine that through their 
use the grace of Christ may enter our 
lives and dwell there, now and through 
all the days to come, to the end that 
we may henceforth live to Thy glory 


*From a leaflet distributed by the Commission 
on Evangelism and Devotional Life of the Con- 
il Churches 


gregation 





and in Thy joy; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 
By William Pierson Merrill. 


O Most Gracious Father, look upon 
us and enlighten our hearts, we pray 
Thee, as we approach the sacrament to 
which, in His love, Thy dear Son has 
called us. We come in obedience to His 
last request, to offer the memorial 
which His Church has presented before 
Thee during all the years since He of- 
fered Himself for the sins of men. We 
come to receive His life within us and 
to plead the life He laid down for us. 
Cleanse us by Thy visitation, that with 
hearts illumined and consciences unde- 
filed we may approach these holy mys- 
teries, with such reverence and con- 
trition, such faith and purity, such love 
and devotion, as may bring to us the 
full power and virtue of the sacrament. 
May Thy dear Son find in us a man- 
sion prepared for His coming, and so 
fill us with His grace that we may min- 
ister to others even as He ministered, 
and be Christ-bearers to them even as 


He comes to us through earthly and 
material this sacrament. 
And grant that as we here receive Him 
beneath the veil of the material, so 
we may at length behold Him with un- 
veiled face, in His eternal and glorious 
majesty, who now reigns, with Thee 
and the Holy Spirit, one God, world 
without end. Amen. 


By Charles Fiske. 


symbols in 


O Lord, look in mercy upon us and 
give us the reality of Thy presence. 
Search Thou our hearts with us and 
give us the courage to be unafraid to 
face those attitudes, purposes, and 
habits that have clouded our vision and 
cautioned our initiative in spiritual 
adventure. Make for us this bread and 
wine into a picture of the cross and 
out of its parable may we be eager to 
find such a cross in our own experi- 
ences or in that of others, so that our 
fellowship with Thee may be unob- 
structed and we shall somewhat un- 
derstand Thy purposes for us in the 
daily lessons of life. In giving our- 
selves afresh to Thee we give Thee 
back Thine own. Grant us to love all 
and most of all to love Thee, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

By Peter Ainslee. 
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THE PASTOR SAYS 


By John Andrew Holmes 








The most popular reformers are 


those who reform themselves. ... Many | 
a groom regards his bride as only a | 


tributary flowing into the stream of 
his life. 


* * * 

Instead of bringing their children 
up, many parents let them down. . . 
Men favor peace in general, but every 
war in particular, so that is what they 
get. 

* * %* 

Blessed are the poor for they shall 
know who their friends are. ... If 
one fell from the moon toward the 
earth in the spring he would be killed 
in the fall. 


ok * K 
Some people, like false teeth, seem 
too good to be true. .., One of our 
most popular authors, though only 
thirty-two, already has a dozen novels 


to his debit. 
mm * * 
It is more blessed to sweat than to 
beg. . . . He who loans without hope of 


repayment makes God his debtor. 
* * x 

There are few words better than 

silence, and few people know which. 
* oK * 

The mirror is one pane of glass 
cver which no woman ever draws a 
curtain. 

*K * 2K 

Even the poorest can afford a smile 
at every meal. ... / A generation ago 
the dog was servant to man; today 


man is servant to the dog. 
* ok * 


Goodness cannot be poured in before 
drawing the cork of self-righteousness. 
* * * 

Though at first the devil sets a 
tempting table, his oldest boarders get 
only hot tamales with tabasco sauce. 

e ss «© 

A bore is one who takes “How do 
you do?” as a question. . .. Only those 
can favor wickedness who have dished 
it out but not had to take it. 

*x * * 

In a dispute each addresses the oth- 
er, but hears only himself. . . . The 
best abdominal operation .for a_ fat 
man is to punch another hole in his 
belt. 


oS #4 

Though its pastor feeds it well, many 

a flock bleats for thistles. ... The time 

when the end of all things is at hand 
is when one orders hash. 


ee ee We 
Even the porcupine has his points. 
* * * 


A committee meeting is a job for 
which the whistle is blown by the last 
workman punching the time clock. 

* * * 

If some people prayed they would 
talk down to God. . . . Many who feel 
insulted if told to go to hell feel hon- 
ored when invited to go there with 
friends. 














that fit the character 
of your services 


/ 


N SELECTING furnishings for your church, remember 
that what you choose will stand as a testimonial to 


your taste and judgment for generations to come. 


That is why we invite you to share our great wealth 
of experience in furnishing America’s most beautiful 
churches. Benefit by the superb craftsmanship that dis- 
tinguishes all American Seating Company products. Large 
volume business puts high quality products within reach 


of even the limited budget. 


Yours for the asking—our valuable new booklet 
“The Church Beautiful.” Send for it. No obligation. 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


PEWS, CARVED MEMORIALS, PULPITS AND SANCTUARY FURNITURE 
SEATING EQUIPMENT FOR SCHOOLS AND ALL PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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THIS 1S THE VICTORY 


e@ LESLIE D. WEATHERHEAD 


Out of battered and embattled Lon- 
don, from England’s great spiritual 
leader, comes this stirring book on Our 
Faith, Some of Faith’s Allies, and 
Faith’s Forward Look—three vital ma- 
jor themes, discussed in 16 chapters. 

“In this reafhrmation of faith the 
author has given the world a plan and 
a method that should be headed by all 
that have the future of civilization at 
heart."—Pulpit Book of the Month 
Club Bulletin. $2 


[5 THE KINGDOM OF GOD REALISM ? 


@ E. STANLEY JONES 


“This volume palpitates throughout 
with the burning conviction that the 
Kingdom of God is thoroughgoing 
realism .. . that the Christian way is 
not merely the way of goodness, but 
the way of wisdom... . Incisive, stac- 
cato style, wealth of illustration .. . 
stimulating, suggestive.”—Union Sem- 
inary Review. $2 


JESUS CHRIST THE SAME 


“Dr. Moffatt shows no lessening of 
his remarkable creative and expository 
abilities. His latest book is a scholarly 
consideration of the early Christian 
evidence for the unique character and 
selfhood of Christ... . Dr. Moffatt is 
at home not only in the stream of 
Christian knowledge but in the world 
of general culture.”—Zion’s Herald. $2 





Fall Book Announcements 





A New Heaven and a New 
Earth . epwin LEWIS 


In his crystal-clear style, Dr. Lewis 
here studies the Christian conception 
of Heaven as the ideal and criterion of 
a new and better earth, the unmistak- 
able City of God. 


New Gateways to Creative 
Living « HORNELL HART 


Constructive guidance for full and 
joyous living in the face of present-day 
destruction. A challenge to explore the 
resources which a creative universe 


offers for expanding life. $1.75 


The Greatest Men of the 

; CLARENCE E. 
Bible « fACeRTNEY 

Sermons dealing with the character, 
purpose, and leadership of fifteen men 
of the Bible—Paul, David, Moses, 
Peter, Elijah, and others. Timeless 
truths in timely lessons. $1.50 


The Ethical Ideals of 
Jesus « G. BROMLEY OXNAM 


Penetrating observations on putting 
into practice Jesus’ conceptions of hu- 
man brotherhood, for the redirection of 
life in this changing world. $1 

Write for 
Complete Fall Catalogue 
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Backs for Ministers ! 
THE ART OF COUNSELING 


@ ROLLO MAY 


“A well-written, enlightened, practically helpful 
consideration of the principles and practice of psy- 
chotherapy from the special viewpoint of a re- 
ligious worker.’—Anton T. Boisen. 

“A convincing, practical demonstration of the way 
in which a pastor may adapt the findings of psycho- 
analysis toward helping himself and helping his 
people.’—Dr. T. A. Kantonen (HAMMA DIVIN- 
ITY NOTES). $2 


Psychology and Psychiatry 
PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


(Revised) © KARL RUF STOLZ 


“Many a pastor will find himself possessed of a 
new resourcefulness after a thoughtful study of this 
book. . . . Full of valuable material, it keeps in 
mind the relatively limited equipment of the staff of 
the average parish ... results in the treatment of 
practical and common, rather than academic hypo- 





thetical cases. ... Easy to read and well arranged, 
with a fine bibliography and a helpful index.”— 
Religious Book Club Bulletin. $2.50 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PASTORAL WORK 


e@ E. S. WATERHOUSE 


“Its value is two-fold. It includes a strong and 
well-reasoned warning against the hasty adoption 
of any theory; but it also pleads earnestly for such 
a thorough study of psychology as shall enable the 
minister to understand his flock, to guide wisely in 
the training of children, and to deal with the many 
‘sick minds’ with which every pastor comes in con- 
tact.’—Presbyterian Tribune. $2.50 


HEALTH FOR MIND AND SPIRIT 


e@ W. L. NORTHRIDGE 


“Here a distinguished teaching and clinical psy- 
chologist takes up such problems as sexual abnor- 
malities, alcoholism, inferiority, and disturbing 
problems arising within religious concepts, such as 
conversion abnormalities and the unforgivable-sin 
complex. Then he suggests ways in which religion 
may be employed as a prophylactic. . . . This ex- 
cellent, sober-minded book describes the ways in 
which a wise minister may deal with the major 
abnormal conditions.”—Religious Education. 

“A volume for ministers, teachers, welfare work- 
ers and all who would exercise a ministry of health 
from a fundamental basis.”—Christian Leader. $2 


PSYCHOLOGY AND LIFE 


@ LESLIE D. WEATHERHEAD 


“A most interesting and helpful survey of the 
whole field of the relation of psychology to physical 
and spiritual health, with a wealth of illustrations. 

. Without technicalities . . . Dr. Weatherhead 
brings out the harmony of much of the new psy- 
chology with the teachings of the gospel, and shows 
the value of Christian faith for physical and spir- 
itual health.”"—Expository Times. 


At Your Own Bookstore! 
ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 


New York and Nashville 


PRICES SLIGHTLY HIGHER IN CANADA 





e A. W. BLACKWOOD 

“The best book of practical homilet- 
ical suggestions and helps for the min- 
ister that I have read. It has copious 
sermonic materials —topics, sermon 
outlines, and synopses of books of the 
Bible. It is replete with methods for 
pulpit effectiveness. It discusses with 
clarity all varieties of sermons. A list 
of valuable books that should be in the 
preacher’s library is included in the 
Appendix.” —Christian Evangelist. $2 


THE FINE ART OF PUBLIC WORSHIP 


“There is no reason to recommend 
many books dealing with public wor- 
ship. .. . This one will do.’—Monday 
Morning. $2 


A PERSON-MINDED MINISTRY 


@ RICHARD HENRY EDWARDS 


“With incisive analysis and prac- 
tical insight, Mr. Edwards explains the 
obligations involved and the methods 
by which the minister may meet them. 
... He stirs his modern readers to new 
quests—quests after such ennobling re- 
lationships as Jesus established with 
all persons whose lives he touched.... 
Searching practicality and stimulating 
vision.” —Pul pit Digest Book Club. $2 


THE ART OFILLUSTRATING SERMONS 


@ DAWSON C. BRYAN 


“A very valuable stimulus to preach- 
ers... fresh, carefully written, well- 
documented.”—Augustana Quarterly. 

“Extremely helpful.”—Pulpit Digest. 





Fall Book Announcements 





The Revolution in Chris- 
tian Missions . ROY L. SMITH 


A realistic but hopeful picture of the 
critical situation in which modern mis- 
sions finds itself in a world desperately 
in need of Christ. $1.75 


Adventism: The Second Coming 
WM. P. KING of Christ 


Because the subject of Adventism 
again threatens the important balance 
of sanity in whole communities, here is 
an unusually pertinent book. $1 


Jesus as They Remem- 


‘ CHESTER WAR- 
bered Him . £7% OUIMBY 


A vivid, colorful portrayal of Jesus 
of the Gospels; and a timely setting 
forth of His indispensable relevance 
for our own day. $1.50 


Young Leaders in Action 
e ISAAC KELLY BECKES 


A true picture, against the back- 
ground of the typical local church, of 
the development of the natural apti- 
tudes of young people for Christian 
service. $1.75 
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The Year in Review 


HE crisis of the Christian Church 

in Europe has been deeply aggra- 

vated by a year of Nazi conquest. 
With a dozen countries completely over- 
run by the legions of Hitler and the 
remainder of continental Europe thor- 
oughly cowed and dominated by the 
Fuehrer, a condition has arisen which 
gives ground for serious apprehension 
as to the future of European Chris- 
tianity. Speculation has not been want- 
ing of a return to the Carlovingian 
empire, with Adolf Hitler assuming the 
power, if not the throne, once held by 
the Roman-German emperors, from 
Charlemagne to the Hohenstaufens and 
Hapsburgs. 

Christians could derive little comfort 
from such a prospect, for, if one thing 
were certain more than anything else, 
it was that the Nazi rulers would never 
share their power with any one, much 
less with the Christian Church, with 
whose ideals of international and inter- 
racial brotherhood and world peace, the 
Nazi ideologies were in irreconcilable 
conflict. No such accommodation of 
church and state as that embodied in 
the mediaeval Res Publica Christiana 
was in the cards, and the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, on account of its nature, 
constitution and historical background, 
faced rougher handling from the Nazis 
than European Protestant churches, 
which, with their strong Erastian ten- 
dencies of non-interference in politics, 
would seem more manageable from the 
Nazi point of view. 

Evidence that difficulties between the 
Nazis and Roman Catholics were be- 
coming more and more serious was 
brought forth in a_ well-documented 
book, The Persecution of the Catholic 
Church in the Third Reich,” published 
in April, 1941. In 565 pages the book 
sets forth stories of an on-going war 
on the part of the Nazis against the 
Roman Church. It appears, among 
other things, that Hitler youth mem- 


*Church editor, “Cleveland Plain Dealer.” 


by Walton W. Ranhin* 


bers enjoy the sport of smashing way- 
side crucifixes throughout Germany. 
Scandals regarding priests and even 
archbishops are freely circulated by 
Nazi leaders. In Vienna, as many as 
46,000 Catholics, lured by hints of eco- 
nomic benefits, publicly renounced the 
church within six weeks following the 
occupation of Austria. These and a 
multitude of other stories indicate that, 
in spite of rigid censorship, the under- 
lying conflict between the Roman Catho- 
lic Church and the Nazis cannot be 
concealed. 

But the fate of Catholics and Prot- 
estants alike, not only in Germany, but 
in all Europe, the home of Christian 
civilization depended on the outcome 
of the war. The lines in this struggle 
were clear enough: Nazi victory meant 
the eclipse of the church and all that 
Christianity stands for; British victory 
meant the continuation of the church 
and the possibility of broadening the 
ideals of Christianity and democracy. 
Pacifism and Isolationism 

A large number of American Chris- 
tians have found it difficult to 
choose between the contending parties. 
Naturally, the war could not be ig- 
nored, but many years of pacifist pro- 
paganda impelled numbers of American 
churchmen to take an isolationist atti- 
tude. In an effort to formulate a posi- 
tion acceptable to American Protes- 
tantism, delegates from major churches 
and interdenominational bodies met at 
Atlantic City in December, 1940, and 
drew up the following six-point state- 
ment of policy to promote peace: (1) 
to strengthen the interfaith movement; 
(2) to carry on with evangelism; (3) 
to aid war-stricken peoples impartially; 
(4) to “keep our minds free of the pas- 
sions engendered by war”; (5) to prac- 
tice social and economic justice in “our 
own lives’; and (6) to “proclaim the 
truth as revealed to us by Christ.” 

Some of the tension arising from dif- 
fering views as to the churches’ posi- 


tion with reference to the war were 
relieved in a common enthusiasm and 
support for the National Christian Mis- 
sion, which from September, 1940, to 
March, 1941, went from city to city 
throughout the country striving to gird 
America with the “principles of Chris- 
tianity which democracy must have,” in 
the words of Dr. Jesse M. Bader, head 
of the department of evangelism of the 
Federal Council of Churches, and or- 
ganizer of the mission. Millions were 
reached by the gospel message from the 
lips of Dr. E. Stanley Jones, Miss Mu- 
riel Lester, Dr. Adolf Keller and 150 
other Christian leaders, who visited 
twenty-two major cities in the course 
of the mission. With the leaders 
worked 100,000 volunteer laymen, who 
added thousands of new members to 
the church rolls, in conjunction with the 
mission’s program. Especially signifi- 
cant and remarkably successful was the 
mission’s outreach to public high school 
and college students, to labor and man- 
agement groups, and to civic and social 
organizations. 
Foreign Missions 

While this progress was under way 
new obligations were falling on the 
shoulders of American Christians in the 
matter of foreign missions. The war 
in Europe practically put an _ end 
to European contributions, normally 
$15,500,000 per annum, to missionary 
enterprises. Relief funds were started 
in the fall of 1940 in virtually all of the 
larger American Protestant denomina- 
tions, the Northern Baptists campaign- 
ing for $500,000, the Southern Baptists 
for $200,000 and Lutherans for $775,- 
000. The fund campaigns are still in 
progress in the churches, and large 
amounts have been raised both for “or- 
phaned missions” (i. e., marooned Euro- 
pean groups) and their own mission- 
aries. 

In the Far East the political pressure 
of the Japanese militarist government 
made the position of Christian mission- 
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» aries and Japanese Christians very dif- 


ficult. Although the latter passively 
submitted to general government poli- 
cies, they consistently refused to yield 
in the matter of worship at Shinto 
shrines. American and European mis- 
sionaries in the early months of 1941 
were being forced to get out of the 
country, on account of the Japanese 
government’s action, and the future of 
missions in the Orient was becoming 
increasingly critical, with little grounds 
for optimism. Many Protestant de- 
nominations of this country ordered 
their missionaries to withdraw from 
both Japan and China. On January 
23 the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
United Lutheran Church granted per- 
mission for transfer of most of its prop- 
erties to the Japan Lutheran Church. 
March 7 Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, in 
announcing that the Methodist Church 
was withdrawing its missionaries from 
both Japan and occupied China, said 
that the action had been taken on the 
basis of confidential information that 
there were possibilities of a conflict 
“because of Japanese expansion which 
involves this country’s interests and 
pledges.” The precarious relations be- 
tween America and Japan alluded to by 
Bishop Oxnam were the motive behind 
the- missionary withdrawals. As far as 
the Chinese were concerned the mis- 
sionaries were welcome to stay, Chiang 
Kai-shek offering to pay the traveling 
expenses into free China of all mis- 
sionaries expelled from Japan or oc- 
cupied China. A large number of mis- 
sionaries have continued to remain, 
most of them going far into the in- 
terior where they are working in mis- 
sions, schools and co-operatives in ter- 
ritory still loyal to the Chungking gov- 
ernment. 

The number of missionaries remain- 
ing in China February 1, 1941, was 869, 
according to an announcement by C. 
L. Boynton, statistical secretary for the 
National Christian Council of China. 
He revealed that 290 missionaries had 
withdrawn from China between October 
1 and February 1. On April 18, 1941, 
J. H. Reisner, secretary of the Com- 
mittee on East Asia, predicted that by 
summer two-thirds of the missionaries 
will have left Japan. 
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The Ecumenical Movement 


A Review of the Year - 


July 1940 - June 1941 


by Henry Smith Leiner* 


ITH the beginnings of the 
“Blitzkrieg” in Europe, _ the 
uncertainties confronting the 


World Council Provisional Committee 
increased greatly. The travel of the staff 
was restricted temporarily in some di- 
rections and permanently in others, but 
the work from the Geneva office con- 
tinues, likewise that from Sigtuna in 
Sweden, Oxford and London (England), 
and New York. The American and 
Canadian cooperating groups met sepa- 
rately as usual in the fall of the year, 
and the North American Provisional 
Committee of the World Council of 
Churches met in Toronto in the late 
fall. As the calendar year came to an 
end, it was a great satisfaction to find 
that the entire budget of the move- 
ment, as far as the North American 
Continent is concerned, had been suc- 
cessfully raised. Later reports from 
Geneva showed that despite difficulties, 
no crippling deficit was incurred. 

Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, general 
secretary, wrote from Geneva at the 
end of the year: “It is in the sense that 
right in the midst of the present dis- 
ruption and chaos churches are becom- 
ing the church.” The churches, whose 
outward existence is continually threat- 
ened, experience a kind of Christian 
joy. “As they are confronted with the 
world in the old Johannine sense of that 
term, a world which prefers darkness to 
light, they discover the full radicalism 
of the Christian -gospel, they become 
aware that the church has no other 
protection except the Word of God it- 
self, but they find also that that Word 
is a real protection.” 

The period saw not so much external 
activity as in normal times but the 
rebirth of a genuine ecumenical attitude 
evidenced by many striking and dra- 
matic events. Old sores were healed, 
and divisions done away with in Nor- 
way, Holland and in other parts of 
Europe. 

Through this period of distress there 
was a steady increase in the number 
of churches which have accepted the in- 
vitation to join the World Council, and 
the present number is_ seventy-two. 
Only two churches have thus far in- 
formed the staff of their inability to 
accept the invitation. Under normal 
circumstances this would have justified 
the calling of the First Assembly, ac- 
cording to plan, in 1941, but with the 


*Executive secretary, Universal Christian Coun- 
cil. 


world situation as it was, a definite 
decision had to be taken and the meet- 
ing was deferred indefinitely by vote 
of the emergency provisional committee 
meeting, held in Geneva in January. 


The practical tasks of the staff in- 
creased rather than diminished during 
the year. It included not only the 
customary work of the Study Depart- 
ment dealing with “The Ethical Reality 
and Function of the Church” and “The 
Churches and the International Crisis,” 
but also the study of “The Preaching 
of the Church in This War,” as the 
Study Department felt the need of re- 
lating its work closely to the realities 
of the present church situation. Under 
the latter series subdivisions are of sig- 
nificance and indicate the nature of the 
studies: “Modern Confessions of Faith,” 
“Lay Activity in the Church,” “Forms 
of Evangelism,” “Liturgical Renewal,” 
“Bible Study,” “Modern Theological 
Faculties,’ “The Struggle With Athe- 
ism,” ete. 

Just at the close of the previous pe- 
riod under review, viz., in July, 1940, a 
special Study Conference for the East- 
ern Orthodox area was held in Novi 
Sad, Jugoslavia, under the joint aus- 
pices of the World Council Provisional 
Committee’s Study Department and 
the World Alliance for International 
Friendship Through the Churches. 
Most of the Orthodox churches were 
represented and the report of the con- 
ference has had wide circulation in the 
religious press of Greece, Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia and other Balkan countries. 
The report of that conference concluded 
with a very significant statement, “It is 
not to be forgotten that the strongest 
argument against Christianity is often 
the attitude of the Christians them- 
selves, and that the answer of the 
church is, therefore, not to be merely 
theoretical but at the same time an an- 
swer in and through action.” 

Further study conferences have been 
held in the Scandinavian area with 
small private groups in Germany, and 
in the United States, where a study con- 
ference was held in collaboration with 
Canadian delegates in Toronto, June 2 
and 3. 

The Faith and Order end of the study 
program has not been neglected and has 
been carried on in the main from Ox- 
ford and by the respective commissions 
of the continuation committee of the 
World Conference on Faith and Order. 
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A very considerable undertaking on 
behalf of refugees has gone forward 
through the Geneva office with Dr. 
Freudenberg in charge. New opportu- 
nities to help came in Switzerland and 
in France, and the appeals for help 
launched by the office in Geneva met 
with considerable response, particularly 
in Switzerland. 


The Ecumenical Commission for the 
Chaplaincy Service to Prisoners of War, 
although working under its own respon- 
sibility, was approved in its organiza- 
tion by the provisional committee and 
works in close relationship to the gen- 
eral secretariat in Geneva. During the 
early part of the war, the commission 
worked largely on the coordination of 
activities of national committees, but 
when the number of prisoners became 
so large—it is now estimated to be at 
least three and a half million—the com- 
mission had to accept direct responsi- 
bility for many areas. 

In September and October Dr. Adolf 
Keller and Professor Courvoisier went 
to Germany and their visit was, accord- 
ing to the prisoners whom they had 
seen, “the first ray of light since impris- 
onment,” and showed them that their 
Christian brethren had not forgotten 
them. Bibles, prayer books, hymn 
books and religious literature have been 
supplied to the camps through the great 
generosity and cooperation of the 
American Bible Society and other agen- 
cies, and a share has been taken in the 
difficult work of keeping prisoners in 
touch with their homes. The Swedish 
and Swiss Churches in particular have 
seen the importance of this work and 
have contributed more generously to it 
than those of any other nation. 


The International Christian Press 
and Information Service has _ been 
strengthened rather than weakened 


through the present international situa- 
tion. Despite great difficulties, such as 
that of obtaining regular news from 
countries around which the iron curtain 
of dictator-controlled censorship has 
fallen, the Press Service has been able 
to secure a steady supply of informa- 
tion to be passed on to the churches 
throughout the world through this 
medium. The service is being more 
widely used and more definitely appre- 
ciated than at any time in its history. 
Many papers now carry regularly ecu- 
menical news drawn from the pages of 
this periodical, which is practically the 
only remaining channel of trustworthy 
information about the life of the church- 
es on an ecumenical scale. It has been 
able to report regularly concerning the 
life of those churches which are in the 
front line of battle for ecumenical 
Christianity. The service appears in 
three language editions. It is through 
this medium that churches may learn 
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lessons of decisive importance for the 
life of the whole Church of Christ as 
the world Christian community comes 
to birth and seeks to demonstrate its 
powers of cohesion over against all 
divisive and nihilistic forces. 

Those interested in the ecumenical 
movement can secure this International 
Christian Press and Information Serv- 
ice, which comes every two weeks, by 
subscribing at $2.50 per year through 
the New York office, 297 Fourth Ave- 
nue, addressing inquiries to Miss Elea- 
nor Kent Browne, who is in charge of 
the service for America. 

The work of the World Council Pro- 
visional Committee has been somewhat 
restricted, particularly by the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Edwin Espy, secretary of 
the Ecumenical Youth Commission for a 
number of years, who was the executive 
officer of the World Conference of 
Christian Youth at Amsterdam in 1939. 
Mr. Espy left the committee on Sep- 
tember 1, 1940, to become general sec- 
retary of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment in the United States, where, we 
are glad to be able to say, he can con- 
tinue to a great degree the work he was 
doing hitherto in the name of the World 
Council and the World Alliance. 

In the United States, Roy McCorkel, 


as secretary of the Interseminary 


Movement, has served directly the edu- 
cational side of the work of the World 
Council, and his budget has been carried 
jointly with the Student Y. M.C. A. for 
that purpose. His contacts with 230 
theological seminaries have been broad- 
ened and strengthened, and there has 
been a very marked evidence of in- 
creased interest among the future lead- 
ers of the church in every aspect of the 
ecumenical movement. 

For the first time the staff in Geneva 
found itself compelled to serve as a 
means of contact between European 
missionary societies cut off from their 
mission fields and the International 
Missionary Council. The office has pro- 
vided surveys of French and German 
mission field statistics and important 
They have helped in showing 
missions in 


facts. 
leaders and friends of 
Europe how much is needed in the way 
of fraternal help at a time like this, if 
certain great missionary enterprises are 
not to be permanently destroyed. 

Dr. Hans Schonfeld, of the Geneva 
staff, has made a series of visits to Ger- 
many, Holland, Sweden, Finland and 
Yugoslavia. 

Dr. William Paton has given a con- 
siderable part of his time to work for 
internees and prisoners of war. 

Dr. Leiper, in the New York office, 
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Bible Conferences 


and 
Summer Assemblies 


Ben Lippen Bible and Christian Life 
Conferences, Asheville, North Carolina. 


Berkshire Bible Fellowship, Chestnut 
Hill, Monterey, Massachusetts. 


Bethanna Bible and Missionary Con- 
ferences, Southampton, Pennsylvania. 


Beulah Beach Conferences, Beulah 


Beach, Ohio. 


Boardwalk Bible Conference, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey; Ocean City, New 
Jersey; Wildwood, New Jersey. 


Camp Pinnacle Young Women’s Bible 
Training Movement, Voorheesville, New 
York. 


Cedar Lake Conferences, Cedar Lake, 
Indiana. 


Central New York Bible Conferences, 
Homer, New York. 


Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, 
New York. Offers each summer a re- 
ligious program which is voluntary and 
non-denominational. The program in- 
cludes preachers and scholars of na- 
tional and international fame. There 
are formal classes throughout each 
week (July 6 to August 31) with a defi- 
nite program of religious inspirations 
through daily devotional services and 
the ministry of the chaplain of the week. 
The Ministerial Conference, August 
3-23, and the Institute of World Mis- 
sions, August 24-29, are conducted by 
the Council of Women for Home Mis- 
sions and the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence of North America. Write for 
complete program. 


Christian Victory Bible Conference, 
Denver, Colorado. 


Denver Bible Institute Summer Con- 
ference, Denver, Colorado. 


Erieside Bible Conferences, Willo- 


wick, Ohio. 


“Gitche Gumee” Bible Camp, Eagle 
River, Northern Michigan. On Lake 
Superior. Delightful vacation retreat. 
Cool, secluded, restful. Relief from 
hay fever. “A camp that is differ- 
ent.” Two wonderful weeks—August 
3-17. Fundamental Bible teachers and 
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missionaries. Beautiful “birch bark” 
program—scenic views. Write Rev. John 
J. Rader, director, Silvis, Illinois. 
(Grounds and equipment available for 
rental.) 


Grove City Bible School, July 27 to 
August 2, 1941. Stimulating program: 
preaching, lectures, conferences. Var- 
ied recreational opportunities. Excel- 
lent living accommodations. A worth- 
while vacation at a reasonable cost. 
For further information write Grove 
City Bible School, Grove City, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Indian Park Bible Conferences, Box 
795, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 

Isles of Shoales Conferences, off 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


Kanawha Valley Bible Conference, 
Union Mission Camp, Charleston, West 
Virginia. 

Keewahdin Bible Conference, Port 
Huron, Michigan. 


Lake Geneva Conferences, Williams 
Point, Lake Geneva; Wisconsin. 

Lake Junaluska Conferences, Lake 
Junaluska, North Carolina. 


Lake Odessa Bible Conference, Lake 
Odessa, Michigan. 


Lakeside Conference on Religion and 
Life, July 13-27, 1941. Nationally 
known speakers through this confer- 
ence and balance of summer season, 
July 3-August 24. Lakeside is one of 
the great summer assembly grounds. 
Send for special bulletin on religious 
activities to The Lakeside Association, 
Lakeside, Ohio. 


Maranatha Bible Conference, Muske- 
gon, Michigan. 


Massenetta Springs Conferences, Har- 
risonburg, Virginia. 


Medicine Lake Bible Camp, Medicine 
Lake, Minnesota. Address, Mission 
Farms, Highland Station 7, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


Midwest Keswick, Mound, Minnesota, 
1941 Conferences. May 30-June 1, 
June 22-July 6, last week of July, Au- 
gust 30-September 1. Speakers: Dr. 
Paul Rees, Reverend John Dale, Van V. 
Eddings, Esther Lundin, Miss Lewis, 
Reverend Jerome, Reverend Sewall, 
Brainard Legters, Mrs. Greig. Regis- 
trations—K. B. Sewall. 





has been in touch with all parts of the 
United States, Canada and many of the 
other parts of the world not easily 
reached from Geneva. 

A growing interest has registered it- 
self throughout the United States in 
a series of ecumenical services of wor- 
ship by which has been dramatized the 
nature of the ecumenical church and its 
The same idea has caught fire 
in the student world, and on many a col- 
lege campus, when student representa- 
tives of the Christian movement meet, 
there is a small replica of the worship 
services of the Oxford and Edinburgh 
Conferences. 

It can competently be said that de- 


witness. 





spite enormous difficulties and delays 
the ecumenical idea has made steady 
progress and the skeleton organization 
of the future World Council of Church- 
es has shown its worth and effectiveness 
beyond all possible question. 

The North American Ecumenical Con- 
ference held in Toronto, Canada, June 
3-5, while not a meeting of the World 
Council Provisional Committee, never- 
theless drew together representatives of 
the various communions in North 
America, and to a certain extent in 
South America, directed its attention 
to the problems of the ecumenical move- 
ment in a world of economic strife and 
devastating warfare. 


Montreat Summer Conferences, Mon- 
treat, North Carolina. 


Montrose Bible Conference, Montrose, 
Pennsylvania. 


Mount Hermon, 1941; Young People’s 
Conference, July 13-20; June Bible Con- 
ference, June 29-July 6; July Bible Con- 
ference, July 20-27;; August Bible Con- 
ference, August 13-19; High School 
Conference, August 20-26; Junior High 
Conference, August 13-19; and twenty- 
two other conferences, forty-seven lead- 
ing speakers. Mount Hermon Associa- 
tion, Mount Hermon, California. Agnes 
N. Nelson, director. 


Mount Sequoyah Conference, Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas. 


New England Fellowship Confer- 
ences, Rumney, New Hampshire, June 
30-September 1—Institute for Church 
Leadership; Conferences for Youth, 
Business Men, Women and. General. Ad- 
dress Registrar, 9 Park Street, Boston, 
Mas<achusetts. 


The Northfield Summer Conferences, 
East Northfield, Massachusetts. North- 
field Girls’ Conference, June 24-July 2; 
Mt. Hermon Alumni Week, June 30- 
July 5; Northfield Missionary Confer- 
ence, July 7-15; United Presbyterian 
Conference, July 12-19; Religious Edu- 
cation Conference, July 15-26; West- 
minster Choir College, July 21-August 
11; Massachusetts C. E. Conference, 
July 26-August 2; Northfield General 
Conference, August 2-18; Northfield 
Music Festival, August 10. 


North Mountain Bible Conference, 
Red Rock, Pennsylvania. 


Oakwood Park Assemblies and Con- 
ferences, Lake Wawasee, Syracuse, In- 
diana. 


Ocean Grove Conferences, Ocean 
Grove, New Jersey. 
Odosagih Conferences, Lime Lake, 


Machias, New York. 


Ontario Bible Conference, Fair Ha- 
ven, New York. Ralph E. Stewart, di- 
rector, Institute Place, Chicago. 


Penial Bible Conference, Lake Lu- 
zerne, New York. 
Pinebrook Bible Conferences, East 


Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 


Providence Bible Institute Confer- 
ences, Old Orchard Beach, Maine. 


Saginaw Bay Bible Conference, Bay 
Shore Park, Sebawaing, Michigan. 


Silver Bay Conferences, Lake George, 
New York. 


Southern Baptist Assembly Confer- 
ence, Ridgecrest, North Carolina. 


Southwest Missionary and Bible Con- 
ferences, Flagstaff, Arizona. 


Stony Brook Conferences, Stony 


Brook, New York. 


Victorious Life Conferences, Keswick 
Grove, New Jersey. 


Winona Lake Conference, Winona 


Lake, Indiana. 


Western Pennsylvania Bible Confer- 
ence, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania. 


York Beach Bible Conferences, York 
Beach, Maine. 
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Outline of Study Program of Worship 


by Allert W. Palmer 


Each year the Directory offers the outline of a reading course 

for the ministers who feel a responsibility to keep abreast of 

changing thought. The course this year is on the important sub- 

ject of “Worship.” It has been prepared by the President of 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 


HE conduct of public worship is a 

primary function of the Christian 

Church. If the church fails here 
people will turn to some substitute for 
worship. Great nationalistic festivals 
and pageants, as in Germany, or even 
great spectacular moving picture films, 
such as Hollywood might produce, are 
conceivable substitutes which might be 
offered to fill the vacuum if the churches 
failed to fulfill the spiritual and emo- 
tional needs of people for a great mov- 
ing experience of worship through 
their Sunday morning services. 

The way people come late to church, 
or do not come at all, should be a stern 
and solemn warning to the Protestant 
churches that they are very largely 
failing in this matter of conducting 
public worship. They are not connect- 
ing up with people’s needs, not ade- 
quately serving their spiritual hun- 
gers. If they were, more people would 
be at church on Sunday morning and 
would be there on time. 

The study of public worship, there- 
fore, may well engage the attention 
and deep concern of Christian min- 
isters who want to stem the current 
drift toward paganism by providing 
services of worship so appealing, so 
attuned to inner needs, so grounded in 
sound psychology, so rooted in the 
Bible and the great Christian tradition 
that those who attend will be blessed 
and comforted and want to come again. 


Use the Vacation Period 

Not all research is done in a library! 
The pastor who plans to make a study 
of worship may well begin by exploring 
what is being done in different forms 
of worship here in America today. 
Insofar as the summer vacation may 
set him free for a few Sundays from 
his own responsibilities in this line, 
he may well use the time to visit as 
many and as various worship services 
as he can. He will observe them sym- 
pathetically, but he will also try to 
analyze their elements of strength and 
weakness. After he has done the 
reading suggested in this course he 
may well take another summer to con- 
tinue his studies. He will then see 
and understand, and perhaps deplore, 
many things the second summer that 


were hidden from his eyes and escaped 
his notice the year before. 

In making such a summer vacation 
exploration much will depend on the 
resources of the local community. But 
in almost any place there will be within 
easy reach a Roman Catholic Church, 
an Episcopal Church, a _ Lutheran 
Church on the one hand and a meeting 
of some of the ecstatic or pentecostal 
groups on the other. If to these he 
can add a Quaker meeting, a Jewish 
synagogue service, a young people’s 
out-door summer conference service, 
an old-fashioned prayer-meeting, a re- 
vival meeting or camp-meeting, a 
Negro church conducted by the poorer 
less-educated colored people and a 
meeting by some more or less periferal 
body like the spiritualists, the Bahai 
movement or even the Great I Am, he 
will have boxed the liturgical com- 
pass. 

The first effect will be utter confu- 
sion, mingled with wonder and disgust 
at some of the things he has seen and 
probably unexpected sympathy and 
appreciation for others. I am assum- 
ing, here, of course, that, -as is prob- 
ably true of most readers of Church 
Management, the minister exposing 
himself to this kalaidescopic experi- 
ence is himself from one of the old- 
line Protestant churches such as the 
Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, Con- 
gregational, Disciple or Evangelical. 


Twelve Questions to Ask 

Out of this exploration, however, 
certain basic ideas, principles and cri- 
teria of judgment will begin to emerge. 
This will take place all the earlier if 
he keeps in mind certain questions like 
the following: 

1. What did the people seem to be 
getting out of this service while it 
was going on? 

2. What did they say they got out 
of it when I mingled with them and 
asked them? 

3. What features most impressed 
me? Favorably? Unfavorably? Why? 
Was I a prejudiced observer? 

4. How closely was this’ service 
related to the cultural background of 
the congregation? Wherein did_ it 
fail? 


5. What seemed to be its effect on 
children? Young people? The ma- 
ture? The aged? 


6. What symbols were used? How 
effectively? 


7. What part did music play? 


8. What Biblical elements in it? 
What strictly contemporaneous ele- 
ments? 


9. What part did the pastor’s per- 
sonality have in it? 

10. What aid or handicaps 
architectural setting? 

11. Was there any relation between 
this worship type and the economic 
situation or problems of the com- 
munity? 

12. Was the appeal purely individu- 
alistic or were there social motivations 
and objectives? 


in the 


Autumn Reading 

After such a summer of free explora- 
tion and meditation on what he has 
seen and heard, a man may well re- 
turn to his books with renewed inter- 
est and a determination to delve more 
deeply into the historical background 
out of which Christian worship has 
come and the organizing principles 
which underlie beautiful and uplifting 
worship services in our present age. 

In outlining the rest of this study 
from the books on the subject I am not 
assuming that all exploration of cur- 
rent practice is over. Quite the con- 
trary! Having found how interesting 
this sort of research can be, I am as- 
suming that it will be continued with 
growing insight throughout the year as 
opportunity offers. Several Jewish 
synagogues can be visited and an early 
morning service at a Greek Catholic 
church and a midnight Christmas mass 
at a Polish Catholic church. “Wings 
Over Jordan,” and other radio pro- 
grams may also make their contribu- 
tion. 

But after all, there is no substitute 
for books, the condensed and recorded 
thoughts of scholars and leaders in the 
art of worship whose thoughts we can 
think after them as we read. In the 
following reading course I have made 
the arrangement not by months but by 
topics. Not all topics require the same 
length of study and, on the other hand, 
not all students are equally concerned 
about all topics. But, by and large, he 
who would equip himself for the high 
task of leadership in public worship, 
will do well to explore all these topics, 
read as widely and think as deeply 
about them as he can. 
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In suggesting books I assume that the 
student will buy some which are of 
basic importance, his working tools as 
it were, but that many more he can 
borrow from the library of some theo- 
logical seminary, college or university. 
In many cases public libraries will pur- 
chase certain of these books if they 
are requested, especially if they are to 
be studied not by one minister alone 
but by a group of ministers. In order 
to make this reading course as useful 
as possible, I am also obliged to lay 
modesty aside and make reference to 
my own books in this field. I do this 
not because they are the best, and cer- 
tainly not because I have any illusions 
as to their profound scholarship, but 
merely because they are very simple, 
elementary and adapted to the student 
who is beginning in this field, and be- 
cause, in any case, they are cut ac- 
cording to the pattern of my mind and, 
therefore, I can best use them as pegs 
on which to hang the whole course. 


The Historical Background 

As a sort of road-map to this part 
of his study it may help the student to 
read, first of all, the chapter on The 
Historical Background of Christian 
Worship in my book on The Art of 
Conducting Public Worship.1 As he 
reads this chapter he will note various 
books referred to in it or in the an- 
notated book-list in the appendix. The 
more important of these which he 
ought to read or at least browse 
through carefully are as follows: 

W.0O.E. Oesterley: Jewish Back- 
grounds of Christian Liturgy.1 

S. Angus: Environment of Early 
Christianity,2 The Mystery Religions 
and Christianity.* 

H. R. Willoughby: Pagan Regenera- 
tion.® 

The above books will open up rela- 
tively little understood elements in 
early Christian worship, especially its 
rootage in Jewish customs and in the 
mystery religions which played so large 
a part in Graeco-Roman civilization. 

As the student goes on into the medi- 
eval development of worship and the 
revolutionary changes wrought by the 
reformation, it is hard to recommend 
specific books. He will need to browse 
widely in the field of church history 
finding a chapter in one _ historical 
book and a paragraph in another. But 
he will find much of interest and guid- 
ance in books like: 

Joseph A. Dunney: The Mass.! 

John F. Sullivan: The Externals of 
the Catholic Church.4 

C. G. Coulton: Art and the Refor- 
mation.5 

Percy 


Dearmer: The Church ai 


Everyman’s History of the 
Prayer Book.7 
W. K. Lowther Clarke: Liturgy and 


Prayer,® 
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Worship.1 
Hopes and Needs of the Congregation 
After a time spent in historical re- 
search, the student may well refresh 
himself and get a new grip on his sub- 
ject by turning to a very practical 
topic: Why do people come to church, 
anyway? What do they hope to find 
there? What do they need even be- 
yond their articulate desires? What 
can worship do to help them? In this 
area of the field it may help the stu- 
dent to orient himself if he will read 
first of all the chapter on “Hopes and 
Needs of the Worshipping Congrega- 
tion” in my latest book: Come, Let Us 
Worship.1 This may be followed by 
the chapter on “What Worship May 
Do for Men” in the earlier book on 
“The Art of Conducting Public Wor- 
ship.” Having read these the student 
may now plunge into Evelyn Under- 
hill’s monumental work on Worship,® 
or Henry Nelson Wieman’s Methods of 
Private Religious Living,! or Willard 
Sperry’s classic, Reality in Worship.1 
If he reads French he may begin ex- 
ploring that mine of erudition, Le 
Culte9 by Robert Will. Various books 
on psychology, social psychology and 
sociology have a contribution to make 
at this point. They are too numerous 
to list but, by way of illustration, take 
Harry A. Overstreet About Our- 
selves19 and W. I. Thomas, The Un- 
adjusted Girl}, 


Symbolism 

The student should now begin a con- 
tinuing study of the materials avail- 
able for worship. He will soon dis- 
cover that to understand them and use 
them he must explore the meaning of 
symbolism and become acquainted with 
the great worship symbols. After all, 
the materials of worship are all in 
some sense symbols—candles, creeds, 
altars, vestments, hymns and prayers 
all stand for deeper meanings and are 
essentially symbolic. Hence the need to 
seek a better understanding of the 
philosophy of symbolism and to know 
the form and meaning of the great 
Christian symbols. A profound little 
book here is Alfred N. Whitehead: 
Symbolism.1 The student will also 
profit by knowing F. Edward Holme: 
Symbolism in Christian Art12 and F.R. 
Webber: Church Symbolism. This lat- 
ter book is by a Lutheran who is a 
veritable evangelist for high church 
ideas, but he knows a lot about sym- 
bolism, too! There are chapters in 
Sperry: “Reality in Worship,” and 
Von Ogden Vogt: Art and Religicn!® 
which you ought to read now also. 
Literary Materials of Worship 

Except in churches with a prescribed 
liturgy, the modern minister is com- 
pletely free to use the rich and varied 
material, ancient and modern, now 


available for him. Some of it is very 
ancient. All of the contents of the 
Episcopal Book of Common Prayer, 
the Roman Catholic Missal, the Pres- 
byterian Book of Common Worship are 
his to use. There are also almost in- 
numerable other books full of valu- 
able worship material. Out of them 
all let me draw his attention, at least, 
to these: 

Morgan Phelps Noyes: Prayers for 
Services.2 

Thirkield and Huckel: Book of Com- 
mon Worship.14 

Walter Rauschenbusch: Prayers of 
the Social Awakening.1 

Joseph Fort Newton: 
Stairs.15 

Wm. E. Orchard: The Temple.15 


The Altar 


Robert Louis Stevenson: Vailima 
Prayers.2 

John Haynes Holmes: Readings 
from Great Authors.16 

Caroline M. Hill: The World’s 


Greatest Religious Poetry.1 

Inter-church Hymnal: The Aids to 
Worship Section.17 

In this connection chapters on “The 
Words of Worship” and “Prayer as 
the Heart of Worship,” in my earlier 
book, may well be read as well as the 
chapters on “The Bible and Worship” 
and “Materials for Worship  Pro- 
grams” in my later one. After all, 
the Bible is the supreme and ultimate 
source of worship material, and in 
that connection be sure to read several 
chapters in Andrew W. Blackwood: 
The Fine Art of Public Worship.18 


Prayers in the Worship Service 

What the elevation of the host means 
to the Roman Catholic, the prayers of 
the worship service ought to mean to 
the Protestant—the moment of supreme 
sanctity, when the presence of God is 
most clearly apprehended. I have said 
what I felt to be most important about 
the ministers’ prayers in the chapter, 
“Prayer as the Heart of Worship” in 
my earlier book on The Art of Con- 
ducting Public Worship.1 With that 
chapter in the background, the _ stu- 
dent would do well to go directly to the 
great prayers available in the list of 
books given in the preceding para- 
graph and study them carefully both 
as to content and literary form. He 
may then well try writing out his own 
prayers and criticizing them as_ to 
their compactness, definiteness, warmth 
and human understanding, adaptation 
to people’s needs and their reverence 
and truly Christian spirit in the sight 
of God. The minister may prefer not 
to read his prayers. He may feel that 
they should find spontaneous utter- 
ance at the very moment of worship, 
but the practice of writing prayers 
will greatly deepen and enrich his 
power of free prayer. 
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The Order of the Worship Service 

All this material, however, needs to 
be organized according to some definite 
pattern. Protestant services in the 
past in this country have often lacked 
this sense of ordered unity and pro- 
gressive development. They have only 
been what they are so often called, 
just a string of “preliminary exer- 
cises.” The student after reading the 
chapter on The Pattern of the Wor- 
ship Service in The Art of Conducting 
Public Worship should go on to review 
what Dean Sperry has to say on the 
subject in Reality in Worship! and 
what Von Ogden Vogt has said in Mod- 
ern Worship.13 At this point also he 
may well read a new and well in- 
formed book which has just come out, 
Form and Freedom in Worship19 by 
Clarence Seidenspinner. 

Useful forms of worship services 
and practical demonstrations of how 
to organize the wealth of liturgical 
material inherited from the past and 
springing up in the present may also 
be discovered in books like 

Thirkield and Huckel: Book of Com- 
mon Worship.14 

Winnifred Wygal: We Plan 
Own Worship Services.2° 

Alice A. Bays: Worship Programs 
and Stories for Young People.18 

P. H. Lotz: The Quest for 
Through Worship.21 

Gladys C. Murrell: 
Devotion.14 

E. K. Ziegler: A Book of Worship 
for Village Churches.22 

I. G. Paulson: The Church School 
and Worship.! 

The Architectural Setting 

This includes the whole church 
building, both exterior and _ interior, 
pews, windows, lighting, chancel, choir 
loft, communion table or altar, cross, 
candles, vestments and all other ac- 
cessories which make up the physical 
background and tools employed in con- 
ducting worship services. Here again 
the student may get an aeroplane view 
of the problem by reading chapters 
entitled The Architectural Setting in 
The Art of Conducting Public Worship 
and those on The Building Problems of 
Small Churches and The Accessories 
of Worship in Come, Let Us Worship. 

Having done this the next step 
would be to go on and dip deeper into 
church architecture by reading some 
good annual on the development of ar- 
chitecture in general, like Sturgis or 
Cheney, and then settle down to master 
Von Ogden Vogt’s Art and Religion. 
Having done this, one may consult: E. 
M. Conover: Building the House of 
God14 for practical details. Many 
other books mentioned along the way 
in this study outline will also be found 
to contain helpful chapters on the ar- 
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chitecture and accessories of worship. 
Note especially D. J. Flemings: Herit- 
age of Beauty.2% 

Special Fields of Study 

With all this in the background, the 
student may now select some special 
field of concentration. This may well 
be the conduct of the sacraments, 
where he will find good printed mate- 
rial none too helpful or abundant ex- 
cept as he discovers it in isolated chap- 
ters in the books already referred to. 
Or he may choose a more well-stocked 
field, the conduct of worship for chil- 
dren and youth. Here he will find an 
abundance of good books. In addition 
to books by Paulson, Bays and Lotz, 
already cited, he should dip into: 

Lewis J. Sherrill: The Opening 
Doors of Childhood.! 

Sweet and Fahs: Exploring Religion 
with Eight-Year Olds.24 

Mary Alice Jones: Training Juniors 
in Worship.14 

A. E. Bailey: The Use of Art in 
Religious Education.25 

* * * 

This study program is, of course, 
not a complete bibliography, but the 
student who during a year of reading 
gets acquainted with these books and 
ponders them will be well launched 
into an understanding of the problems 
and possibilities of Christian worship. 
The bibliographies which many of 
these books contain will, in turn, lead 
him out toward new and larger hori- 
zons. The glory of such a study is 
that it is never done but is an enlarg- 
ing interest that continues and deepens 
with the years. 


Publishers of Recommended Books 


1. The Macmillan Company. 

2. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

3. University of Chicago Press. 
4. P. J. Kennedy & Sons. 

dD. A. A. Knopf. 

6. James Clarke. 
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7. Young Churchmen Company. 
8. Harper & Brothers. 
9. Istra. 


10. W. W. Norton & Company. 
11. Little, Brown & Company. 
12. J. H. Jansen. 

13. Yale University Press. 

14. E. P. Dutton Company. 

15. J. M. Dent & Sons. 

16. Dodd, Mead & Company. 

17. Biglow-Main-Excell Company. 
18. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
19. Willet, Clark & Company. 

20. Women’s Press. 

21. Bethany Press. 

22. Agricultural Missions Foundation. 
23. Friendship Press. 

24. Henry Holt & Company. 

25. The Pilgrim Press. 





HELPING OTHERS WORSHIP 


Once I went into an English cathe- 
dral on a summer’s evening. What 
makes that service stand out in my 
mind is not the ancient building, not 
the vested choir, not the response, not 
the windows, not the organ, not the 
bishop who spoke (for he was ter- 
rible), but one dear old lady who in- 
vited me to sit beside her and found 
the readings in the prayer book for 
me, and spoke to me, so graciously, 
when the service was over. “I mag- 
nified the Lord” with her. She helped 
me “magnify the Lord” with her. She 
was so sweet, so eager, so generous, 
so friendly, so Christian, so much in 
earnest, that she made the service for 
me—even the poor preaching was 
overlooked. 

Do you help others worship? Do 
people catch enthusiasm from you? 
Does your face shine, are your eyes 
bright, do you sing, pray, commune, 
listen with all your heart and soul? 
That would be “sharing” of the prop- 
er sort. From The Twentieth Century 
Quarterly, from article by John R. 
Ewers; The Twentieth Century Press. 





TRUE VALUES IN SMALL SPACES 


The true values are not concerned 
most of all with the size of the room 
we live in, but with the quality of 
beauty with which the spirit may invest 
it. Fra Angelico, whose name is im- 
mortal among the painters of Italy, 
spent most of his life in a monastery. 
The most beautiful work that he has 
left is on the walls, not only of the 
chapel, but of the dining room and cells 
and common corridors of the old mon- 
astery of San Marco in Florence. He 
peopled those narrow spaces with the 
faces of saints and angels. He brought 
under those low roofs the glory of 
heavenly wings. And what he did with 
his brush is a parable of what the true 
imagination of the soul can do. It can 
glorify what we suppose to be the 
small spaces of our unsatisfied person- 
alities with the colors of the immediate 
meaning of God. From Great Men of 
the Bible by Walter Russell Bowie; 
Harper & Brothers. 
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July 6. (Independence Sunday). 
Topic: Wake Up America! 
Hymns: Come Thou Almighty King. 


Nearer My God to Thee. God Bless 
Our Native Land. 

Scripture Lesson: Matthew 7:15-29. 
Text: Jeremiah 9:23, 24. “But let him 
that glorieth glory in this, that he un- 
derstandeth and knoweth me.” 


I. Some 2,500 years ago, the Jewish 
nation was on the road to ruin. It had 
rejected God’s leadership and was rely- 
ing upon its own resources—on its 
knowledge, power and wealth. 

II. A young priest, Jeremiah, was 
alarmed by the situation. He talked 
plainly and persistently to his fellow 
citizens. He did not confine his re- 
marks to spiritual matters, as preach- 
ers are sometimes told to do. He said 
much about national affairs and pre- 
dicted the fall of the kingdom. Like 
all reformers, he incurred the displeas- 
ure and denunciation of the politicians 
and grafters. 

III. The keynote of his message is 
found in Jeremiah 9:23, 24. His thesis 
was that the Jews were doomed to de- 
feat because they depended upon their 
wisdom, might and riches, and ignored 

d 


od. 

IV. Modern nations have been doing 
the same thing. America is a con- 
spicuous example. 

a. We have gloried in our wisdom. 
That is, in our intelligence. Do we not 
have the finest system of universal 
education in the world? Do we not 
have the biggest and best universities 
in the world? Therefore are we not 
the most intelligent nation on the face 
of the earth? 

b. We have gloried in our might. 
That is, in our power. Do we not have 
greater resources than any other na- 
tion? Are we not the biggest and 
strongest civilized nation in the world? 
Did we not win the World War? Are 
we not able to lick the world? 

c. We have gloried in our riches. 
That is, in our wealth. Have we not 
millionaires and  multi-millionaires? 
Do not scores of Americans pay more 
than a million dollars income tax each 
year? Are we not the creditor nation 
of the world? Does not the average 
American have a larger income and en- 
joy more comfort than the average 
citizen of any other country? 

V. We have made the mistake that 
the Jews made. We have ignored God 
and his requirements. We have failed 
to put first things first. The primary 
thing is to know God and obey him. 
Both as a nation and as individuals we 
have failed to do this. 

The directors of French coinage or- 
dered the motto, “May God protect 
France,” deleted from their coins. 
Theodore Roosevelt had the motto, “In 
God we trust,” removed from our gold 
coins. 


VI. Wake up America! Seek first 


the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness. 


Carlyle said: “The older I grow, and 
I now stand on the brink of eternity, 
the more comes back to me that sen- 
tence in the Catechism which I learned 
when a child, and the fuller and deeper 
its meaning becomes, ‘What is the 
chief end of man? To glorify God and 
enjoy him for ever’.” 

Talmage had this as his creed: “The 
glorious Lord—to trust him, love him, 
and obey him, that is all that is re- 
—e To that creed I invite all man- 

ind.” 


* * * 
July 13. (Summer Meditations in the 
Gospel of John.) 
Topic: Worship. 
Hymns: O Worship the King. My 


Faith Looks Up to Thee. Saviour, 
Again to Thy Dear Name We Raise. 

Lesson: John 4:1-26. Text: John 
4:24: “God is a Spirit: and they that 
worship him must worship him in spirit 
and in truth.” 

I. We have here a great saying of 
Jesus about worship. 

II. Jesus was on his way from Judea 
to Galilee. He went through Samaria. 
Near Sychar was Jacob’s well. They 
reached it about noon. Jesus sent his 
disciples to buy food. While he waited 
a woman came. Jesus asked for a 
drink. She was surprised, for the Jews 
and the Samaritans were not friendly. 

III. Jesus introduced the subject of 
eternal life. He said the water in the 
well would only quench thirst tempo- 
rarily, but he had water to give which 
would satisfy for ever. 

IV. The woman introduced the sub- 
ject.of worship. The Jews said Jeru- 
salem was the place to worship. The 
Samaritans said Gerizim was the place. 
(Tradition said the Tabernacle was 
buried there.) Jesus said the place did 
not matter. 

V. Worship is indispensable. The 
Psalmist wrote, My soul thirsteth for 
thee, my flesh longeth for thee. 

In the mountains of Guiana is a log 


chapel. Upon the altar is a portrait 
of Gladstone. He is the diety of that 
chapel. For years a small body of peo- 


ple have joined in this strange homage. 
Men will worship something. 

VI. It is necessary to have places of 
worship. The Psalmist wrote, I was 
glad when they said unto me, Let us 
go into the house of the Lord. 

Some say they can worship God 
without going to church. But as the 
Outlook said: “If they stay away from 
church, it is not to read devotional 
literature, but the Sunday newspaper: 
if they eschew the gatherings of men 
and women for public worship, it is 
not to seek more worshipful and rev- 
erential companionship.” 

VII. We worship God aright when 
we worship him in spirit. Because God 
is a spirit, he requires us to worship 
him in spirit. 

VIII.. We worship God aright when 
we worship him in truth. That is, 
when we worship him sincerely. Josh- 


ua said, Now therefore fear the Lord, 
and serve him in sincerity and in truth. 

IX. We cannot afford to neglect wor- 
ship. Dr. Cuyler said, that in his last 
interview with Gladstone, the great 
statesman said: “Amid all my heavy 
labors and cares I do thank God for 
the Sabbath, with its blessed rest for 
body and soul.” 

X. Too many churches close during 
the summer season. During the sum- 
mer of 1929, there appeared on the 
bulletin board of a Cleveland church 
this announcement: “Sunday School 
and Church Services will be resumed 
September 8. Worship God in Spirit 
and Truth.” I wonder how many no- 
ticed the irony im that announcement. 


* * * 


July 20. 
Topic: Eternal Life. 

Hymns: Love Divine, All Love Ex- 
celling. Lead Kindly Light. Still, 
Stil With Thee. 

Scripture Lesson: John 10:22-40. 
Text: John 10:28, 29. “And I give 
unto them eternal life.” 

I. We have here a great saying of 
Jesus about eternal life. 

II. During the last year of his min- 
istry Jesus went to the Feast of Dedi- 
cation. The Jews asked him to tell 
them plainly if he was the Messiah. He 
answered that he had told them already 
and they believed not; his works bore 
witness of him; his sheep heard his 
voice, he knew them, and they followed 
him. Then he said, I give unto them 
eternal life. 

III. According to Jesus, the Chris- 
tian is perfectly and permanently pro- 
tected. This idea is basic to religion. 
It finds expression in Psalm 91. It is 
confidently asserted by Paul in Ro- 
mans 8. 

IV. According to Jesus, the Chris- 
tian will never die. Immortality is one 
of the great ideas that all men hold. 
Humanity says with Victor Hugo, “I 
feel in myself the future life.” 

General Booth told of an interview 
with the king of Denmark. At parting 
the king said, “General Booth, we shall 
meet again.” “Yes, your majesty,” he 
replied, “we shall meet again over the 


river.” “Yes, over the river,” the king 
repeated. And that is the universal 
belief. 


V. According to Jesus, the Christian 
has eternal life. The idea is beauti- 
fully expressed in Moffatt’s transla- 
tion of Psalm 16: “I keep the eternal 
at all times before me: with him so 
close I cannot fail. And so my heart 
and soul rejoice, my body rests secure; 
For never wilt thou let me sink to 
death nor leave thy loyal one to the 
grave; Thou wilt reveal the path of 
life, to the full joy of thy presence, t» 
the bliss of being close to thee for ever.” 

VI. But is this saying of Jesus valid 
today? Modern science and philosophy 
have created an atmosphere of nega- 
tion, and robbed many of their confi- 
dence and joy. But this cannot be per- 
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manent. As a bishop of Ripon said, 
“You cannot silence love with an argu- 
ment, nor slay man’s noblest aspirations 
with a sneer, nor wither his loyal faith 
with a sarcasm.” 

VII. I believe this saying of Jesus is 
still valid. Competent scientists and 
philosophers say it is. They base their 
belief largely on the persistence of life. 

Basil King in his book, The Conquest 
of Fear, contends that in the long years 
of evolution nothing has ever perma- 
nently defeated the life principle. This 
principle has reached its highest devel- 
opment in human beings. It is not 
reasonable to suppose that it will be 
defeated by what we call death. 

The author of Chaos and Creed says: 
“For two reasons I believe myself eter- 
nal: Jesus’ character survived death, 
and my character, like his, is eternal. 
Further, I cannot believe that evolu- 
tion would devote incalculable millions 
of years to the perfecting of person- 
ality, only to annihilate it in a mo- 
ment.” 

VIII. This saying of Jesus can be 
confidently accepted. It has sustained 
millions in life, and comforted them in 
death. 


* * * 
July 27. 
Topic: Fear. 
Hymns: God Is Love; His Mercy 
Brightens. Jesus, Saviour, Pilot Me. 


How Firm a Foundation. 

Scripture Lesson: Matthew 6:25-34. 
Text: John 14:1. “Let not your heart 
be troubled.” 

I. We have here a great saying of 
Jesus about fear. 

II. The oldest religion in the world 
is Animism. Experts say that it is 
still the religion of one-tenth of the 
race, and that traces of it are found 
in all religions including Christianity. 
It teaches that spirits exist apart from 
matter, that most of them are malevo- 
lent, that they must be appeased, and 
that they are to be feared. The ele- 
ment of fear can be traced back to this 
primitive religion. 

In his Popular Astronomy, Flam- 
marion says that the ancient poems of 
India record the fears of primitive 
man at the approach of night, “The 
sun, the good sun, has completely dis- 
appeared in the west. Is it certain 
that he will return in the morning? If 
he should return no more, no more 
light, no more heat. How shall we re- 
cover the lost fire? How replace the 
beneficent sun? ... Ah, see the dawn 
which brightens slowly. Behold the 
light. Sun, king of the heavens, be 
blessed. Oh, never forget to return.” 

III. Fear is prevalent now, notwith- 
standing the vast experience of the 
race. But the Christian should be un- 
afraid. 

Spurgeon said: “I once told my con- 
gregation that I had passed through a 
season of doubt and fear. One of my 
elders said to me, ‘Sir, I am sorry you 
told the people that. Just suppose 
you had been swearing or stealing, you 
would not have told them of it.’ ‘No,’ 
I answered, ‘that would be a terrible 
thing.’ ‘Well,’ replied he, ‘I don’t think 
it is much worse than disbelieving God, 
and if you go and tell the people that 
you set them a bad example.’ And he 
was right.” 

IV. Is there a cure for fear? Yes. 
The psycho-analyst has his. The Chris- 
tian Scientist has his. Jesus has his. 
It is very simple, believe in God, be- 
lieve in me. 
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V. Jesus said, Believe in God. That 
is what the ancients did. The Psalmist 
said, “What time I am afraid, I will 
trust in thee.” Job said, “Though he 
slay me, yet will I trust in him.” 


VI. That is what we moderns must 
do. Bishop Thoburn was returning to 
India. He sat at the captain’s table 
with a group of intellectuals. At every 
meal they engaged in brilliant scien- 
tific and philosophical discussions, in 
which religion was disparaged. The 
last day out, a lady said to him, “They 
did not intend to be discourteous, I 
hope you have not been disturbed by 
the discussions.” “O no,” he replied, 
“] have known God for thirty-four 
years.” 

VII. Jesus said, Believe in me. He 
has proven eminently trustworthy. Dr. 
Grenfell said: “The experience of my 
own faith, feeble as it has been, affords 
me a testimony I cannot escape from, 
that the trial of it in action justifies all 
the claim Christ made for it.” 

VIII. The difficult present is here. 
The unknown future is ahead. What 
attitude shall we take? There is a 
Hebrew tradition that two families were 
celebrating the Passover together. The 
firstborn of one ate with a light and 
thankful heart, talked rejoicingly of 
God’s wonders and goodness, and with 
bright anticipations of the freedom so 
soon to be entered upon. But the other 
firstborn was gloomy and fearful. The 
attitude of the second firstborn is the 
one most people take. But the atti- 
tude of the first is the attitude that 
Jesus recommends. 

oo 


* * 
August 3. 
Topic: Prayer. 
Hymns: O Gracious Father of Man- 


kind. My God, Is Any Hour So Sweet. 
Lord, What a Change Within Us. 

Scripture Lesson: Luke _ 11:1-13. 
Text: John 14:14. “If ye shall ask 
anything in my name I will do it.” 

I. We have here a great saying of 
Jesus about prayer. 

II. Dr. Jowett said that Jesus never 
made a choice without prayer. Seven 
times in the gospels reference is made 
to his petitions. He prayed because he 
knew the Father heard him. Because 
he knew the Father would grant his 
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requests. He prayed for himself, for 
his friends, for his enemies, in fact for 
everybody. 

III. Jesus taught his disciples how to 
pray. He did this in a series of lessons, 
given at different times. Our text is 
ene of them. 

IV. Jesus taught that prayer is sim- 
ple. It is asking, If ye shall ask. 
Therefore all can pray. 

A woman had a sick child. She saw 
some grapes in a royal conservatory. 
She asked the gardener to sell her 
some. He refused. The king’s daugh- 
ter heard his refusal, and said, “My 
father is not a merchant but a king. 
His business is not to sell but to give.” 
Then she handed a bunch to the 
woman. 

V. Jesus taught that prayer may be 
comprehensive. Its scope is unlimited. 
Whatsoever, anything; these are sim- 
ple words but they are words of tre- 
mendous import. 

Bishop Hall said: “Though number- 
less drops be in the sea, yet if one be 
taken out of it, it hath so much the 
less, though insensibly. But God, be- 
cause he is infinite, can admit of no 
diminution. Therefore are men nig- 
gardly, because the more they give the 
less they have. But thou, Lord, may- 
est give what thou wilt, without abate- 
ment of thy store.” 

VI. Jesus taught that there is a 
condition to the answering of prayer. 
Only such things as can be asked in 
his name are granted. In other words, 
worthy things. To quote Bishop Hall 
again: “Good prayers never come 
weeping home. I am sure I shall re- 
ceive either what I ask, or what I 
should ask.” 

VII. Jesus teaches that prayer is an- 
swered. I will do it. “Never was 
faithful prayer lost,” said one writer, 
“some prayers indeed have a longer 
voyage than others, but they return 
with richer lading.” 

VIII. True, prayer is discredited to- 
day. We are told that the universe 
is governed by law. That this law is 
immutable. That prayer cannot change 
it, and therefore cannot influence the 
course of events. Nevertheless experi- 
ence has proven that prayer is effective. 
And that is the final test. Prayer does 
move the hand that moves the universe. 
More things are wrought by prayer 
than this world dreams of. 

If then, as Sir Oliver Lodge declared, 
prayer is the forgotten secret of the 
church, we must learn it again. 


* * * 
August 10. 
Topic: Fealty. 
Hymns: Awake, My Soul. Take My 


Life, and Let It Be. Jesus, Thy Bound- 
less Love to Me. 

Scripture Lesson: John 14:15-24, 
Text: John 14:15. “If ye love me, keep 
my commandments.” 

I. We have a great saying here about 
fealty. 

II. Fealty is a word which is seldom 
used now. But it is a good word. 
In olden times it meant the allegiance 
of a vassal to his lord. Its modern 
meaning is devoted fidelity, loyalty. 
What Jesus is saying here is, “If a 
man love me he will be loyal to me, he 
will do what I tell him to do.” 

III. Jesus’ teaching is singularly 
free from repetition. But he repeats 
this precept over and over again. First, 
in the text. Then in verse 21, he says, 
“He that hath my commandments and 
keepeth them, he it is that loveth me.” 
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Then in verse 23, he says, “If a man 
love me he will keep my words.” And 
in verse 24, “He that loveth me not, 
keepeth not my sayings.” 

IV. The test of love then is obe- 
dience. Lip service is not enough. Not 
they that say, Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the kingdom, but they that do 
God’s will. 

V. Jesus’ commands are reasonable. 
In his first letter (5:3), John says, 
“For this is the love of God that we 
keep his commandments,, and his com- 
mandments are not irksome.” Jesus 
said, ““My yoke is easy and my burden 
is light.” 

Swami Yogananda said at a dinner 
in Cleveland: “God is not a terrible 
big thing with a javelin, ready to han- 
dle you as though he were a detective. 
He is a friend, a close personal force in 
all our lives.” 

VI. But Jesus’ commands are exact- 
ing. Sometimes they call for self-denial 
and sacrifice. 

Jenny Lind left the stage, and con- 
fined herself to concert singing. A 
friend saw her on the sands, at the 
seaside, with a Bible on her knee, look- 
ing out upon the glory of the ocean. 
He asked: “How was it that you 
abandoned the stage at the very height 
of your success?” She answered: 
“When every day it made me think less 
of this,” laying a finger on the Bible, 
“and nothing at all of that,” pointing 
to the sunset, “what else could I do.” 

VII. The loyal Christian enjoys 
divine love and fellowship. Jesus says 
in verse 21, “He shall be loved of my 
Father, and I will love him, and will 
manifest myself to him.” And in verse 
25. “My Father will love him, and we 
will come unto him and make our abode 
with him.” And in verse 16, “He shall 
give you another comforter that he 
may abide with you for ever.” 

VIII. This is the era of tests. They 
are being applied to everything, every- 
where. Let us test ourselves by Jesus’ 
standard. Are we making an honest 
effort to understand his precepts and 
to practice them? 

John Stuart Mill said: “Not even 
now would it be easy to find a better 
translation of the rule of virtue, from 
the abstract into the concrete, than 
to endeavor to live so that God would 
approve our life.” 

When Gladstone was twenty-two, he 
wrote in his diary, “May God use me 
as a vessel for his own purposes.” That 
prayer we might well repeat. 


* * * 


August 17. 

Topic: Peace. 

Hymns: When Morning Gilds the 
Sky. Peace, Perfect Peace. Dear Lord 
and Father of Mankind. 

Scripture Lesson: Galatians 5:13-26. 
Text: John 14:27. “Peace I leave with 
you, my peace I give unto you.” 

I. We have here a great saying of 
Jesus about peace. 

II. Isaiah predicted that the Mes- 
siah would be the Prince of Peace. It 
is perfectly fitting that he who came 
to bring peace should leave peace as 
his legacy to the world. 

III. This peace is for the sinner. A 
sinful woman anointed the head of 
Jesus with ointment, bathed his feet 
with tears and wiped them with her 
hair. He said, “Thy sins are forgiven 
thee: Go in peace.” 


When Luther received pardon he was 
on a sick bed, from which he soon re- 
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covered. Christmas was near. He 
said that he took part in the services 
with sweet emotion, his whole being 
thrilled with peace and joy. 


IV. This peace is for the invalid. A 
woman had been ailing for twelve 
years, and no one had been able to cure 
her. As Jesus passed, she touched him. 
He healed her, and said, “Go in peace.” 

One Easter, a sunrise serenade was 
given to Sankey, who was blind and 
bedridden at his home in Brooklyn. 
When he heard the first notes of “God 
Will Take Care of You,” he asked that 
the windows be opened. In succession 
the singers rendered his favorites, and 
as they sang there came into his soul 
“Sweet Peace, the Gift of God’s Love.” 

V. This peace is for the perplexed. 
The disciples were together in Jerusa- 
lem. The Master had disappeared. 
Startling events had taken place. The 
future looked dark, and they were 


anxious. Then Jesus came and _ said, 
“Peace be unto you.” 
Charles Kingsley wrote: “Do to- 


day’s duty, fight today’s temptation, do 
not weaken and distract yourself by 
looking forward to things you cannot 
see, and could not understand if you 
saw them.” 


VI. This peace is for the world. 
Jesus is the Prince of Peace. World 
peace has always been desired. Numa 
Pompilius, the second emperor of Rome, 
because he loved peace altered the be- 
ginning of the Roman year. It formerly 
commenced with March, which Romulus 
had appointed because he loved Mars 
the god of war. But Pompilius changed 
it to January because Janus was the 
god of peace. 

VII. Peace seems far off today. In 
1928 Ambassador Herrick said: “When 
the war was finished we thought we 
would enter a paradise. We thought 
peace would come like the rising of the 
sun. ... We didn’t realize we could not 
return into peace with all these trou- 
bles behind us. . .. After ten years 
everybody made faces at his neighbor, 
and we were discrediting millions of 
those who died to make this possible.” 

VIII. But we must not lose heart. 
Some day the world will walk in the 
footsteps of Jesus, and accept his leg- 
acy of peace. 


~ * * 
August 24. 
Topic: Solicitude. 
Hymns: Lord of All Being Throned 


Afar. Breathe on Me, Breath of God. 
Nearer, My God, to Thee. 

Scripture Lesson: John  17:1-15. 
Text: John 17:9. “I pray for them.” 

I. We have here a great saying of 
Jesus about his solicitude for his fol- 
lowers. 

II. Jesus concluded his talk to his 
disciples with a prayer. It is the only 
lengthy prayer of Jesus on record. It 
is a matchless prayer. 

III. Jesus prayed that he might be 
glorified. 1. That is, honored. He was 
about to pass through a humiliating ex- 
perience. He did not want to lose the 
respect of his disciples or of the world. 
His petition has been answered. Jesus 
has not lost the respect of men. He is 
reverenced wherever he is known. 

Rousseau asked two questions: “Is it 
possible that Jesus should be a mere 
man?” “Where is the man who could 
so live and die?” He said: “If the life 
and death of Socrates were those of a 
sage, the life and death of Jesus were 
those of a God.” 


IV. Jesus prayed that his disciples 
might be kept from falling. 11. He had 
kept them while he was with them, now 
he transferred them to his Father’s 
care. That is still a timely prayer. 
There is ever danger of the Christian 
falling away. 

V. Jesus prayed that his disciples 
might be kept from the evil one. 15. 
He did not ask that they should be 
taken out of the world, but he asked 
that they should be kept from the ma- 
lign influence of Satan. 


Edison wrote in his Diary, “Satan is 
the scarecrow in the religious corn- 
field.” But he is more than that. 

VI. Jesus prayed that his disciples 
might be sanctified. 17. That is, con- 
secrated, set apart for service. He had 
consecrated himself to his task, he de- 
sired that they might be consecrated to 
theirs. 

When Morrison, the pioneer mission- 
ary to China, began his work, he was 
taunted by a man who asked, “Do you 
really think that you will make any 
impression on this great empire?” Mor- 
rison replied, “I expect God will.”” And 
he did. 

VII. Jesus prayed that his disciples 
might be united. 21. He asked that the 
union which existed between the Father 
and himself might also exist between 
his followers. This would indicate to 
the world that the Father had sent 
him, and that the Father loved him. 
That is still a timely prayer. Unity 
comes slowly. 

VIII. Jesus prayed that his disciples 
might be with him. 24. He desired that 
they might ever be at his side, so that 
they might behold his glory. That 
petition will be answered one day. We 
shall see him face to face. We shall 
be like him. We shall be forever with 
the Lord. 

A man was converted at the age of 
sixty. He could not read. His daugh- 
ter taught him to read, and in the 
fifteen years before his death he read 
the New Testament through three 
times. When the end drew near, he 
asked his daughter to bring the Testa- 
ment and Psalms. He read the four- 
teenth chapter of John, left the book 
open at that chapter, clasped his hands 
over the book, and went to be with his 
Saviour. 


a * * 
August 31 (Labor Sunday). 
Topic: The Worker’s Wage. 


Hymns: Holy, Holy, Holy. O God, 
Who Workest Hitherto. O Son of Man, 
Who Madest Known. 

Scripture Lesson: 
Text: Luke 10:7. 
worthy of his hire.” 

I. In Luke 10 we have the story of 
the commissioning of the seventy. This 
story is peculiar to Luke. The seventy 
received a commission similar to that 
of the twelve. But the seventy were 
given a larger field—they were to go 
to the Gentiles as well as the Jews. 

II. The commission contains a sig- 
nificant statement. “The laborer is 
worthy of his hire.” This applies to 
secular work as well as religious work. 
Hebrew employers were frequently 
warned against holding back the wages 
of their employees. And James wrote: 
“See. the wages of which you have de- 
frauded the workmen who mowed your 
fields call out, and the cries of the 
harvesters have reached the ears of the 
Lord of Hosts.” 5:4. (Moffatt) 

III. One hundred years ago the right 


Leviticus 19:9-18. 
“The laborer is 
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of workers to unite, to strike, and to 
have a voice in regard to wages and 
working conditions was completely de- 
nied. The famous case of the six men 
of Dorset occurred at that time. The 
record says that they were God-fearing 
men, two of them lay preachers. They 
were charged with conspiracy against 
law and order—that they had conspired 
to get their wages of $1.75 a week 
raised to $2.00. 

They were tried by a jury of land- 
owners, convicted, and sentenced to 
seven years in the penal colony of Bo- 
tany Bay, the English Devil’s Island. 
In their plea they pointed out that they 
had “injured no man’s reputation, 
character, person, or property; that 
we only united together to preserve 
ourselves, our wives and our children 
from degradation and starvation.” 

In passing sentence, the judge said: 
“Not for anything that you have done, 
or that I can prove you intended to do, 
but as an example to others, I con- 
sider it my duty to pass the sentence 
of seven years transportation across 
his majesty’s high seas.” 

IV. Tremendous progress has been 
made since then. Now the tables are 
turned, and the rights of the worker 
are safeguarded. He can bargain col- 
lectively. He can strike. He can get 
unemployment insurance. He is en- 
titled to a pension in old age. 

V. The worker should not forget 
that good wages and good working con- 
ditions demand good work. Ruskin 
warned manufacturers that if they 
produced bad work the national credit 
must suffer. He also warned workers 
that if they made increased wages the 
main object in life, that their work 
would suffer, and they would ultimately 
feel the domestic misery resulting from 
stagnation in manufactures. 

VI. On this Labor Sunday let us 
honor the workers. We owe them 
much. 

Writing in the Rambler, Dr. Johnson 
said: “All the performances of human 
art, at which we look with praise and 
wonder, are instances of the resistless 
force of perseverance. It is by this 
that the quarry becomes a pyramid, 
and that distant countries are united 
by canals. If a man were to compare 
the effect of a single stroke of the pick- 
axe, or of one impression of the spade, 
with the general design and last re- 
sult, he would be overwhelmed by the 
sense of their disproportion. Yet those 
petty operations, incessantly continued, 
in time surmount the greatest difficul- 
ties; and thus mountains are leveled, 
and oceans bounded, by the slender 
force of human beings.” 

* * * 


September 7 (Kingdomtide). 


Topic: How Can the World Be Made 
Better ? 

Hymns: Eternal God, Whose Power 
Upholds. Thy Kingdom Come, O Lord. 


I Heard the Voice of Jesus Say. 

Scripture Lesson: Ezekiel 36:21-38. 
Text: Ezekiel 36:26. “A new heart 
also will I give you.” 

I. The human race needs regenerat- 
ing. All are agreed upon that. Never 
was the need more patent than today. 
Lawlessness is rampart. 

II. How can the race be regenerated? 
In other words, How can the world be 
made better? Various schemes have 
been suggested and tested. 

III. Some believe education will 
regenerate the race. The Humanists 
say that as knowledge spreads morality 
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will increase. Education is good, but 
experience shows that it does not re- 
generate. 


IV. Some believe discipline will re- 
generate the race. Discipline is neces- 
sary. As Publius Syrus said, “It is 
cruelty to the innocent not to punish 
the guilty.” But experience shows that 
discipline does not regenerate. 

V. Some believe civilization will re- 
generate the race. Civilization is de- 
sirable, but experience shows that it 
does not regenerate. If it did all civil- 
ized countries would be crimeless. 

Bishop Colenso once tried the experi- 
ment with a group of Zulu boys. Every 
one relapsed into slavery. He then 
went to the American Board mission- 
aries, gave them $250, and said, “You 
are right, I was wrong.” 

VI. Some believe elimination will re- 
generate the race. Neitsche was the 
great apostle of this doctrine. 

Bernard Shaw is one of its ex- 
ponents. Some time ago he denounced 
the commandment, “Thou shalt not 
kill.” He said that society ought to kill, 
not only the unfit, but those whose life 
does not justify existence, socially 
judged. If he did not make it clear 
that he did as much for the community 
as the community did for him, he ought 
to be sent to the lethal chamber. 

VII. God’s method of regenerating 
the race is to change human nature. 
This message came to Ezekiel: “I will 
give you a new nature, and I will put 
a new spirit into you. I will take 
away your hard nature and give you 
a nature that can be touched.” (Mof- 
fatt). 

Jesus criticized the Pharisees for 
making the outside clean while the in- 
side was corrupt. Paul advised the 
Ephesians to put away the old nature, 
to be renewed in their minds, and, to 
put on the new nature, which is re- 
newed in righteousness. 

VIII. God’s method of regenerating 
the race is the only effective method. 
General Booth said: “The taproot of 
our social ills lies far behind pauper- 
ism, and deeper down than the actu- 
alities of everyday life. Without the 
supernatural power of the divine 
spirit, no scheme, social, political, or 
educational, will ever be able to grapple 
with it.” 
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IX. In proportion as the church em- 
phasizes this method it will be suc- 
cessful. Rider Haggard said that if he 
was asked to find a motto for the Sal- 
vation Army he would choose the word, 
Regeneration. “I have seen the men 
the Army has reached, and I know 
that they express a miracle, the miracle 
- - : eroaaaes the miracle of the new 

irth.” 


* * * 


September 14. 


Topic: A Quest That Failed. 
Hymns: Awake, My Soul, and With 
the Sun. Since Jesus Is My Friend. 


Strong Son of God, Immortal Love. 


Scripture Lesson: Ecclesiastes 1. 
Text: Ecclesiastes 1:2. “All is vanity.” 

I. In 1932 Will Durant published a 
book entitled, On the Meaning of Life. 
It is made up, largely of replies to a 
letter he sent to prominent people 
throughout the world. 


_ In his letter he said: “I am attempt- 
ing to face the question which our 
generation perhaps more than any 
other seems always ready to ask and 
never able to answer, What is the 
meaning or worth of human life?” 
The replies indicated that there is 
no answer to the question. They may 
be summed up in the reply of George 
Bernard Shaw, “How the devil do I 


know? Has the question any mean- 
s 99 
ing? 

II. The same question was raised 


some 2,000 years ago by the writer of 
Ecclesiastes. Scholars are not agreed 
as to its literary character. Some say 
it is an autobiography. Some that it 
is an elaborate work, with a carefully 
worked out plan. Some that it is a 
collection of observations without any 
arrangement. Some that it is a dia- 
logue between two characters, a 
wearied seeker and a correcting teacher. 

III. Scholars are not agreed as to 
its teaching. Some say it shows the 
vanity of all earthly things. Some 
that it points out the greatest good. 
Some that it proves the immortality of 
the soul. Some that it shows the limits 
of philosophy and the excellence of 
religion. Some find in it Stoicism, or 
absolute resignation; some Epicurean- 
ism, or sensuality; some Pessimism, or 
dark foreboding; some, Fatalism, or 
inevitable necessity; some Skepticism, 
or denial of God; some Hellenism, or 
the philosophy of the Greeks. 

IV. But there is a key to the inter- 
pretation of every book. It is its domi- 
nant idea. Dr. Morehead says that 
the key to Ecclesiastes is the expres- 
sion, “Under the sun.” This occurs 
twenty-eight times, “under the heav- 
ens” three times, “upon the earth” 
seven times. Nearly forty times the 
author directs attention to the earth 
and the things in it. 

Dr. Plumtre says that Ecclesiastes is 
an autobiography which relates the ex- 
periences of Koheleth. In the Author- 
ized Version Koheleth is_ translated 
Preacher. Moffatt translates it Speak- 
er. Macdonald says that it is used as 
a nickname for Solomon, and was so 
understood by the first readers of the 
book. 


V. Koheleth was an only son. When 
his education was finished, his father 
put him to work on the farm. Then 
he became a man of the world. Then 


he became a student. His experiences 
led him to the conclusion, “All is van- 
ity. 

VI. “The greatest question of our 
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time,” says Durant, is not communism 
vs. individualism, not Europe vs. 
America, not even the East vs. the 
West; it is whether men can bear to 
live without God.” He does not an- 
swer the question. But Koheleth does, 
he reached the conclusion that if God 
is ignored life is inexplicable and fu- 
tile. And the editor of the book says: 
“To sum it all up, in conclusion, Stand 
in awe of God, obey his orders; that 
is everything for every man.” 12:13. 
(Moffatt). 


* * x 


September 21. 

Topic: Is the Modern Church Im- 
potent? 

Hymns: Glorious Things of Thee 
Are Spoken. I Love Thy Kingdom, 
Lord. Blest Be the Tie That Binds. 

Scripture Lesson: Ephesians 4:1-16. 
Text: Acts 5:14. “And believers were 
the more added to the Lord.” 

I. The church is a great institution. 
Originating in the dim ages of an- 
tiquity, it has persisted to this day. It 
has been an important factor in human 
affairs. 

II. The Jewish church was the be- 
ginning of organized religion. In his 
History of the Christian Church Mon- 
crief says that the chief contribution of 
the Jewish church was unique in that 
it set forth the idea of one God, and 
the promise of a Saviour. : 

III. The organization of the Chris- 
tian church marked a new era in reli- 
gion. Its dominant idea is that Jesus 
of Nazareth is the son of God, the 
supreme revelation of God to men, and 
the Saviour of the world. 

IV. The church of yesterday won the 
love and devotion of multitudes. It 
finds expression in the noble hymn of 
Timothy Dwight, written in 1800, I 
Love Thy Kingdom, Lord. He sings: 

“Beyond my highest joy 

I prize her heavenly ways; 

Her sweet communion, solemn vows, 

Her hymns of love and praise.” 

V. What can we say about the 
church of today? For one thing it 
does not command the love and devo- 
tion of its members as did the church 
of yesterday. 

President Angell told the Congrega- 
tionalists of Michigan that the churches 
are weak in power, not because they 
are few and small, but because so many 
of those whose names are on the books 
are afflicted with spiritual indolence, 
are torpid with coldness of heart, are 
dead with inertia. 

VI. But this is not true of all 
churches. When a small church in 
Iowa celebrated its fiftieth anniversary, 
it was found that its converts were liv- 
ing in thirty states and foreign coun- 
tries, that three were ministers, and 
that hundreds were engaged in Chris- 
tian work. 

VII. What can we say about the 
church of the future? Some writers 
say there will be no church in the fu- 
ture. That it is obsolete and will soon 
pass out of existence. : 

There are indications that point in 
that direction. A state superintendent 
of a leading denomination in Connecti- 
cut reported last year that eighty- 
three of the churches did not add a sin- 
gle member on confession of faith, that 
“hopelessness and _ indifference were 


abroad in the land. Ministers and lay- 
men alike report a spirit of defeatism 
in some quarters.” 

VIII. In the early days the Lord 
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added to the church daily. That desir- 
able situation can be restored. 

To quote President Angell again: 
“The reserved and unused force in many 
a church is greater than that which is 
used. It needs to be impressed on 
every man and every woman that each 
should strive to lay out some distinc- 
tively Christian work to be attempted 
systematically and faithfully. If every 
member of our churches should today 
become a living member, a working 
member, doing something regularly and 
persistently to bring in the kingdom of 
God among men, it would make such a 
transformation in the life of the 
church, and in life outside of the 
church, that we should all be filled 
with amazement and delight.” 

* * * 


September 28. 

Topic: Perplexed Protestants. 

Hymns: Ye Servants of God. Jesus, 
Thou Joy of Loving Hearts. All Hail 
the Power of Jesus’ Name. 

Scripture Lesson: John 1:1-16. Text: 
Matthew 17:5. “Hear ye him.” 

I. In an address to ministers, Dr. 
Walter Horton said there was some- 
thing lacking in Protestant preaching 
today, it is the note of certainty. And 
Dr. J. D. Jones, the popular English 
preacher said in 1935: “The complaint 
I often hear about modern preaching 
is that it is so hesitating, dubious, un- 
certain.” 

In an article, “Anchorage in a World 
of Change,” Dr. Ross of the University 
of Iowa, said: “Youth needs an ex- 
ternal authority to say to it this is 
right, that is wrong... .I do not think 
I am mistaken in believing that others 
too need this conviction of an absolute 
morality, and an authoritative voice 
outside of themselves to keep their 
bearings in the flux of modern life.” 

II. Some are finding this authorita- 
tive voice in the Roman Catholic 
church. Dr. Horton told of a friend who 
was studying in New York. He heard 
all the great preachers. They preached 
able sermons, but they had no definite, 
authoritative message. In despair, he 
went to a Catholic church. There he 
heard the voice of authority. It met 
his need, and he became a Catholic. 

III. Is there a supreme authoritative 
voice for the Protestant? Yes, it is 
the voice of God. But how can we 
know what God has spoken? The 
opening words of the Letter to the He- 
brews furnishes the clue: “God, who 
in many parts and in many ways spake 
in times past unto the fathers by the 
prophets, has in the last days spoken 
unto us in his son.” 1:1, 2. 

IV. For the Protestant then Jesus is 
the final authority. In personal mat- 
ters, in social matters, in political mat- 
ters, in religious matters. Fortunately 
i teaching is clear, decisive and sim- 
ple. 

Gamaliel Bradford said of Moody: 
“Early in life he found in the revela- 
tion of Christ in the New Testament 
the key to life and to the world. Life 
to him was only intelligible, only liv- 
able, in the light of Christian teaching 
and Christian practice. 

V. The Voice declared: “This is my 
beloved son, in whom I am well pleased; 
hear ye him.” Those who do this find 
the solution to their perplexities. They 
know the truth and the truth makes 
them free. 

When ‘D’Aubigne, the French _his- 
torian of the Reformation, was a stu- 


dent at Kiel, he was assailed by doubts. 
He went to Klenken, an experienced 
teacher, for help. He refused to refute 
the doubts of D’Aubigne, saying: 
“Were I to rid you of these others 
would come. There is a shorter way of 
destroying them. Let Christ be to you 
really the son of God, the Saviour, and 
his light will dispel the darkness, and 
his spirit lead you into all truth.” 
: + = 


October 5 (Communion). 

Topic: Elements of Strength. 

Hymns: All Things Are Thine. 
Bread of the World, in Mercy Broken. 
A Parting Hymn We Sing. 

Scripture Lesson: Acts 2:37-47. 
Text: Acts 2:42. “They devoted them- 
selves to the instruction given by the 
apostles, and to fellowship, breaking 
bread and praying together.” (Moffatt). 
_I. The text gives a brief but sugges- 
tive statement concerning the customs 
and practices of the early Christians. It 
suggests four elements of strength. 

II. One element is instruction. The 
emphasis is on teaching rather than 
preaching. In his lectures, What to 
Preach, President Coffin, of Union 
Seminary, says that the minister should 
be preeminently a teacher. 

III. Another element is fellowship. 
Fellowship is based upon mutual 
esteem and appreciation. 

The Calvinistic and Arminian con- 
troversy was intense in Whitefield’s 
day. One of his friends said to him, 
“Mr. Whitefield, I heard someone say 
the other day that we shall see John 
Wesley in heaven. Do you think we 
shall?” “Certainly not,” replied White- 
field, “John Wesley will be so near the 
throne and you and I so far off, that 
we cannot expect to see him.” In that 
spirit Christians can show fellowship. 

IV. Another element is communion. 
True, there is no efficacy in a little 
bread and wine. But there is great 
efficacy in the sacrifice of Christ which 
those elements symbolize. 

_In his book, Jesus and Our Genera- 
tion, Dr. Gilkey says: “The giant 
cross, with its tortured sufferer, stands 
for us on the crest of the centuries, 
where love at its uttermost met folly 
and sin at their worst. There, within 
the shadow, we can see God most di- 
vinely at work, overcoming evil with 
good.” 

Augustine wrote: “Men can be 
firmly bound together in no religion, 
whether true or false, unless they be 
combined by the common tie of some 
visible signs and sacraments of their 
profession.” 

V. Another element is prayer. Pray- 
er is a forgotten art. Communal prayer 
has almost ceased. This is to be de- 
plored. 

A writer says: “In the eyes of many 
prayer is very unpractical. They tell 
us that it never fed a hungry child, nor 
warmed a shivering orphan, nor clothed 
a naked body. But prayer is the gene- 
sis of all philanthropy, and when the 
world ceases to pray it will cease to 
help the needy.” It might be added 
that prayer is the genesis of all Chris- 
tian effort, and that when it is neg- 
lected Christian activity declines. 

VI. With the passing of time condi- 
tions change. The church must adapt 
itself to new conditions. But these 
four elements will ever remain, and 
= recognition will ensure vigorous 
ife. 

(Turn to page 24) 
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Building Social Security Through 


Insurance 


A Study of Life Insurance, Health and Accident Benefits, Annuities and Pensions 


MINISTER has three ways to 
A provide security for himself and 
his family: 

1. Investment of his savings in 
business ventures; 2. The denomina- 
tional pension fund; 3. Life Insurance. 

A clergyman is handicapped in 
making profitable business investments. 
He cannot wisely purchase his own 
home because his tenure of office in 
a given community is temporary or 
uncertain. He is not sufficiently in 
touch with financial affairs to be sure 
that a given stock, bond or mortgage 
is safe. In addition, there might be 
those in his congregation who would 
criticize, if he should show evidence 
of “worldly prosperity.” 

If adequate, his denominational pen- 
sion fund would become his best old- 
age friend, but not all of the denomi- 
national pension programs are set up to 
provide sufficient funds to guarantee 
him a happy retirement, and fewer 
still make adequate provision for his 
wife and family in case of his early 
or premature death. 

His third opportunity then, is an 
investment in life insurance, which 
should be supplemental to the pension 
fund, but may prove equally important, 
for in life insurance he finds conven- 
ience, safety, security and satisfaction. 

The origin of life insurance, like 
that of fire insurance, may be traced, 
from earliest times, to the protection 
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of the risks of trade. In Colonial days, 
marine insurance was provided by in- 
dividual underwriters as a purely busi- 
ness transaction, on a commission 
basis. As trade increased, public in- 
surance offices were opened in the 
larger cities where arrangements could 
be made to cover the hazards to both 
trade and life, according to the dangers 
to be encountered. Usually such insur- 
ance was written for a limited term, 
such as the estimated length of a 
particular voyage. 


Debt to the Clergy 


Life insurance owes its beginnings, 
on a permanent basis, to the Clergy. 
The Presbyterian Ministers Fund, chart- 
ered in 1759 as “The Corporation for 
Relief of Poor and Distressed Presby- 
terian Ministers, and of the Poor and 
Distressed Widows and Children of 
Presbyterian Ministers,” is the oldest 
Life Insurance Company in the world 
which has enjoyed a continuous exist- 
ence. It had its origin within the 
church, and while today it is indepen- 
dent of ecclesiastical control, it is un- 
der the direction of leaders of the 
church. 


Even before this, the Presbyterian 
Ministers Fund had been created in 
Philadelphia as the “Fund for Pious 
Uses” in 1717, thus becoming the first 
Life Insurance Company in America. 
This fund was maintained by annual 
contributions, rather than by premiums, 
as we know them today. 


Insurance Program 

The carrying of life insurance is a 
practical application of the Golden 
Rule. It is a sharing with many, for 
the mutual benefit of all who parti- 
cipate. 

“I think there is point the 
preachers have overlooked,” said Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, “namely—that Life In- 
surance is applied Christianity. Why? 
Because Christianity means love, and 
life insurance is where you do some- 
thing about it.” 

Ministers should start to build their 
insurance programs early—even while 
they are still in the Seminary, because 
in this way they form the habit of 
planning ahead, and they will get the 
advantage of the lower rates of cover- 
age, with the benefits in 
later years. 


one 


maximum 


Insurance should not be taken hap- 
hazardly, just because a_ salesman 
calls, but instead, a definite program 
should be adopted, which in succeeding 
years will add progressively to the 
protection and security of the family. 
Adequate life insurance should cover at 
least the following items: 

A. In case of untimely death, a fund 
sufficient to 
illness or accident, funeral, and to clear 
up such debts as would be an em- 
barrassment to those bereaved. 

B. Continued income for one’s family, 
at least for the necessary time of 
adjustment. 

C. Security for one’s declining years, 


cover expenses of last 
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supplementing the church pension 
funds, as may be needed. 

While many of the denominations 
are endeavoring to relieve their clergy- 
men from serious want in old age, their 
benefits to families of men who die in 
their younger years are usually insuf- 
ficient. Thus, great hardship may 
await the widows and children who 
are not the beneficiaries of life in- 
surance. 

A life insurance settlement need not 
be made entirely in one lump sum, 
but may include a partial cash settle- 
ment to meet the emergency needs, 
with the balance spread over a term 
of months or years, or with the pro- 
vision of a life annuity to the survivor. 

As to security for old age, most min- 
isters are anxious to save a part of 
their earnings, but do not know how 
to invest it wisely. Practically all of 
the larger business ventures such as 
real estate, stocks, bonds and mort- 
gages, require a substantial outlay of 
capital cash, which the pastor is not 
likely to have on hand. His savings 


accumulate in smaller amounts. Thus 
life insurance offers him the _ ideal 
investment, because it provides both 


safety and security for his family and 
he may make his payments in annual, 
semi-annual, quarterly or monthly in- 
stallments. It is his private affair, and 
need not be discussed by the members 
of his congregation. His policies grow 
in worth each year, and their loan 
values provide emergency cash in time 
of need. 
TYPES OF INSURANCE 

There are many kinds of insurance 
contracts, among which the following 
are most commonly purchased: 

Ordinary Life. This policy requires 
a stated premium for life, and pro- 
vides payment of the face value of the 
policy at the time of death. In mutual 
companies, offering participation in 
earnings, the premiums may be de- 
creased by acceptance of the cash value 
of annual dividends, or the total value 
of the policy may be increased by 
allowing the dividends to accumulate. 
This provision applies also to other 
policies. 

Limited Payment Life. Insurance of 
this type extends for life, but the pay- 
ment of premiums is limited to a def- 
inite term of years, usually ten, twenty 
or thirty. This contract offers the ad- 
protection for life, but 
payments to the 


vantage of 
confines premium 
years of greatest earning power on the 
part of the insured. For example, a 
young minister at age 30 may decide 
to purchase a thirty year Limited 
Payment Life policy. At age 60 he is 
insured for life, but his payments are 


completed. Such a_ policy, like the 


Ordinary Life, has generous cash sur- 
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render and loan values, which may be 
used to meet unforeseen emergencies. 

Endowment. With this policy, one 
does not need to “die to win,” for on 
completion of the payment of premi- 
ums, which may cover ten, fifteen, 
twenty, twenty-five or thirty years, 
the face-value of the policy is payable 
to the insured or his designated bene- 
ficiary, on such terms as he may elect. 
The premiums on an endowment con- 
tract are higher than on Ordinary Life 
or Limited Payment Life policies, but 
insurance is provided during the time 
covered, and the full amount of the 
policy is available at maturity. Thus 
at age 35, if a minister desires upon 
retirement from active service, to take 
a trip around the world, or to purchase 
a home, or to carry out some other 
cherished project, a thirty year en- 
dowment policy would provide not only 
insurance to his family, but an admir- 
able investment, the proceeds of which 
would be available to him at age 65. 

Some companies have substituted an 
endowment policy for the Ordinary Life 
contract, at practically the same premi- 
um, payable at age 85. However, only 
about one person out of twenty will 
be living at age 85, and almost the 
same financial result may be secured 
by surrendering an ordinary life policy 
for its cash value at that age. 

Term Insurance. For those whose in- 
comes are small, and whose responsi- 
bilities over a given number of years 
are unusually large, Term Insurance 
may prove of value. Let us imagine, 
for example, that a seminary student 
may be carrying a substantial loan for 
his education. He wishes to protect his 
benefactor until he is able to pay his 
obligation from his future earnings. 
A five-year term policy might cover 
this need. Or a minister may have a 
large family whose plight would be 
pathetic in case of his untimely death. 
A fifteen or twenty-year term contract 
might prove the best means of pro- 
tection until his children become self- 
supporting. Such insurance is less ex- 
pensive, but accumulates no _ reserve 
for future benefits. Usually, a term 
policy may be taken with the privilege 
of converting it later into other forms 
of insurance, if desired, with adjusted 
premiums to cover the new form of 
contract. 

Other types of insurance are avail- 
able from various companies, some of 
them combining certain elements of the 
policies mentioned, and some, adding 
new features such as accident and 
health benefits or terms of final settle- 
ment, but the four plans of protection 
listed are the fundamental basis of 
life insurance for personal and family 
needs. 


Annuities., The subject of annuities 


has been covered admirably by Dr. 
William H. Leach in the February, 
1941 number of Church Management. 
Supplemental to the provisions of the 
denominational church pension funds, 
there is probably no better way for a 
minister and his wife to invest their 
savings regularly with a happy anti- 
cipation of their declining years, than 
through the purchase of a Deferred 
Joint Life and Survivorship Annuity, 
the annuity payments to begin at a 
time to be specified in advance. There 
are many variations of Annuity Con- 
tracts, designed to meet the needs of 
the individual buyer. A_ conference 
with one’s insurance broker will help 
to determine the best type of policy 
for any given case. 


Accident and Health Insurance 

All of the plans made for future se- 
curity may fall by the wayside unless 
provision is made also for the emer- 
gencies of accident and sickness. A 
glance at the headings of the daily pa- 
pers tells the story: “Minister Criti- 
cally Injured in Head-on Collision”— 
“Explosion of Church Boiler Severely 
Burns Pastor of First Church’—‘‘The 
Rev. Mr. Brown Forced to Retire on 
Account of Continued Illness.” Dis- 
ability brought on by various causes 
is a major concern to the minister’s 
home, often requiring employment of 
substitute preachers, and the payment 
of doctor bills and miscellaneous other 
expenses. 

Many of the best life insurance com- 
panies include accident and _ health 
benefits in certain of their policies. 
Other companies specialize on this fea- 


ture.’ Among its many valued con- 
tracts, The Ministers Life and Casu- 
alty Union, of Minneapolis, issues 


health and accident policies, covering 
all accidents and all disabling illnesses. 
The benefits are in proportion to the 
premium cost, which ranges from $12 
to $40 a year. The Clergymen’s Co- 
Operative Beneficial Association of Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, also specializes 
on “Sickness, Accident and Death Bene- 
fits at Cost,” having paid out more 
than a million dollars to holders of its 
policies. A report from this organiza- 
tion indicates: That on an average day 
4,000,000 or more persons in the United 
States are disabled by illness. During 
the past year, 8,800,000 people were 
disabled by accident. There were ap- 
proximately 996,483 patients in hos- 
pitals every day in the preceding twelve 
months. The average length of sick- 
ness disability is twenty-eight days, and 
of accident disability, twenty days. 
Some underwriters consider minis- 
ters as “preferred risks.” This is 
doubtless due to the fact that their 
occupation is not as hazardous as the 
average, and that members of the 
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clergy are of good moral character, de- 
siring always to keep’ themselves 
physically fit, for the benefit of their 
calling. The Ministers Life and Casu- 
alty Union of Minneapolis and the 
Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund of Phila- 
delphia, have especially recognized this 
fact, basing their rates on the longevity 
of the clergy, and giving ministers the 
advantage of the lower costs to which 
it is felt that they are entitled. 


Cost of Insurance 

There are so many good companies 
issuing so many kinds of policies, com- 
bining as they do, various benefits and 
types of protection, that it seems inad- 
visable in this message to quote tables 
of insurance rates, or to attempt com- 
parisons of underwriting institutions. 
This information is available in almost 
every community, upon request. 

Term Insurance carries the lowest 
annual premium. Ordinary Life costs 
more because it builds up a reserve for 
the insured with benefits in later years. 
Limited Payment Life contracts carry 
proportionally higher premiums, be- 
cause the insured’s investment is con- 
fined to a definite number of years, 
while his protection goes on for life. 
An Endowment requires the highest 
premium because it returns the face 
value of the policy to the insured, on 
maturity. 

A comparison of these four rates, as 
quoted by one of the leading Old Line 
Insurance Companies in New York is 
as follows: 

Policy Taken at Age Twenty-five 


Five Year Term—Annual Pre- 

A, ee ne ee ee $10.61 
Ordinary Life—Annual Pre- 

WHADT 2 ok oo eS 21.49 
Twenty Payment Life—Annual 

POOP, Scns ge pepe es 31.83 
Twenty Year Endowment—An- 

nial. Promiww. .2 225 =. ce 49.33 


Denominational Pension Plans 

A debt of gratitude is due from the 
clergy of America to the far-seeing 
statesmen of the various denominations 
who have had the wisdom and the cour- 
age to provide pension plans for their 
ministers on retirement, and relief to 


widows and orphans in case of un- 
timely death. 
The ordinary denominational pen- 


sion plan is built on sound actuarial 
principles. It requires an annual con- 
tribution from the minister of\ a defi- 
nite percentage of his salary, usually 
from 2% to 5 per cent. It is expected 
that his employer (the church or insti- 
tution which he serves) will contribute 
from 5 to 7% per cent. On the basis 
of a total 10 per cent contribution 
shared jointly by the pastor and his 
church, it is expected that if a min- 
ister has participated in the plan for 
thirty-five years, he will receive ap- 
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proximately half his average salary on 
retirement at age sixty-five. If his 
participation has been for a _ lesser 
number of years, his pension would be 
proportionately smaller. In _ certain 
cases, as a minister approaches retire- 
ment, a Joint Pension may be ar- 
ranged, whereby the amount paid is 
slightly less, but if his wife survives 
him, she will receive from fifty to sixty 
per cent of the amount which he re- 
ceived before his death. 

In case of death before retirement, 
at age sixty-five, the total credits to 
the account of a participating member 
of the plan accrue to his wife, if liv- 
ing; otherwise to his minor children, 
or his estate. . 

In most of the plans, all contributions 
are applied directly to the minister’s 
account, and overhead expenses are 
met either from the income of a spe- 
cial endowment raised for that pur- 
pose, or by appropriations from gen- 
eral funds. In the case of some church 
boards, an additional contribution is 
credited annually to the minister’s ac- 
count from the income of the pension 
plan endowment. 

Some church boards provide for a 
disability allowance when retirement 
before age sixty-five is total and per- 
manent. Others add death benefits, 
payable on the death of any member 
in active service, usually not more than 
seventy-five per cent of his current sal- 
ary, or more than $1,000. 

In some denominations, pensions may 
be increased by the payment of annual 
contributions in excess of the minimum 
requirements, and in practically all 
cases, provision is made for the with- 
drawal of a member from the plan, 
whereby he may receive back the con- 
tributions which he has made, plus in- 
terest. 
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Some of the pension plans provide 
for a paid-up certificate, whereby a 
minister may conserve all of the values 
built up for him during his period of 
membership. This is a _ particularly 
valuable feature if he has been a mem- 
ber for a number of years, and then 
leaves to enter some other profession, 
or transfers from one denomination to 


another. 
Great care has been taken to set up 
the various denominational pension 


plans on a safe and permanent basis. 
It is therefore urged that all minis- 
ters and churches whose denominations 
offer such plans should cooperate in 
them to the fullest possible extent. De- 
lay in taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunities available would seem _ inex- 
cusable. For those who are not offered 
such privileges, or whose denomina- 
tional pension plans seem inadequate 
for the provisions of old age, Life In- 
surance is the answer. 

Security of Insurance 

Insurance does what it intends. It 
does not fluctuate. It does not yield 
to depressions. The record of stabil- 
ity in the life insurance companies of 
America has won the respect and the 
admiration of the financial world. In- 
surance is regulated by the state for 
the good of society. It stands secure. 
Investments of a policy holder may be- 
gin modestly, but it is only the invest- 
ment so started that will protect his 
dependents. 

According to statisticians, at age 
forty-five, out of every 100 people born: 
sixteen are dead; sixty-five are self- 
supporting; fourteen are dependent; 
four only have accumulated anything 
and kept it, though they have had 
twenty years or more in which to save. 

At ages fifty-five to sixty-five, not 
one in 100 who has lost his financial 
footing can regain it; and out of every 
100 still living, eighty-four are de- 
pendent upon children, relatives or 
charity. 

How important it is, then, for every 
young family to organize its expendi- 
tures on a carefully prepared budget 
system which will make possible not 
only an adequate provision in case of 
death, but a generous allowance for an 
old-age pension in the sunset days of 
life. 
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Sermons 
(From page 20) 
“What sort of a church would our 
church be, 
If every member were just like me. 
Better or worse would our church be, 
f every member were just like me? 


“Were every member of our church to 
be, 

Just such a member as Christ would 
see, 

What changes would come to you and 
me, 

And the gain to our 
would that be?” 

~ 


* * 


church—what 


, October 12 (Religious Education Sun- 
day). 


Topic: The Christian. 
Hymns: When All Thy Mercies, O 
My God. In Life’s Earnest Morning. 


Just As I Am, Thine Own to Be. 
Scripture Lesson: Matthew 4:12-25. 
Text: Acts 11:26. “And the disciples 
were called Christians first in Antioch.” 
I. This is Religious Education Sun- 
day. It is a fitting time to consider 


* just what it means to be a Christian. 


II. According to the Book of Acts, it 
was at Antioch that the disciples were 
first called Christians. The form of the 
word is Latin, so it may have originated 
in the Latin-speaking court of the Ro- 
man governor. The name was a recog- 
nition of the fact that this movement 
was something more than a new Jewish 
sect. 

III. A Christian is a believer in 
Christ. “Believe on the Lord Jesus 


F Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” 


ee ae 


A lady wrote to Queen Victoria and 
asked what her religious views were. 
She replied: “The queen humbly relies 
for salvation upon the merits of her 
Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, and she 
is glad to state she has peace through 
believing in him.” 

IV. A Christian is a disciple of 
Christ. “Ye shall know the truth and 
the truth shall make you free.” 

“T cannot always know and understand 

The Master’s rule; 

I cannot always do the tasks he gives 

In life’s hard school; 

But I am learning by his help to solve 

Them one by one; 

And when I understand to say, 

Thy will be done.” 

V. A Christian is a follower of 
Christ. “If any man would come after 
me, let him deny himself and take up 
his cross and follow me.” 

A college graduate said: “The way 
I look at life is this—it matters not 
whether I have enough to eat or 
enough to wear; if I can be in a place 
where, according to my ability, God 


* can use me to the best advantage, that 


te 
ese” 


is where I want to be.” 

VI. A Christian is 
Christ. “Ye are the 
world.” 

A visitor to the lighthouse at Calais 
said to the keeper, “What if one of 
your lights should go out?” He re- 
plied, “Never, impossible. Sometimes 
I feel as if the eyes of the whole world 
were fixed upon me. Go out, burn dim, 
never, impossible.” 

VII. A Christian is a friend of 
Christ. “Ye are my friends, if ye do 


a witness for 
light of the 


whatsoever I command you.” 
Archdeacon Moule said that when he 

was traveling in China, he was awak- 

ened on a Sunday morning by hearing 
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the boatman singing, “Jesus is our best 
friend; I love thee, my Saviour.” 

VIII. Today I invite all young people 
to join this goodly company. “Christ 
appeals directly to the soul with its in- 
finite outreachings, its longings for love 
and peace and joy, which nothing can 
satisfy this side of the bosom of God. 
He says, ‘If any man thirst let him 
come unto me and drink.’ He stands 
over against whatever want there is in 
the human bosom, whatever hunger 
there is in the moral faculties, whatever 
need there is in the imagination, and 
says, ‘He that cometh to me shall never 
hunger, and he that believeth on me 
shall never thirst’.” 

* * * 


October 19. 

Topic: The Supreme Question. 

Hymns: O Jesus, Thou Art Stand- 
ing. Draw Thou My Soul, O Christ. 
Jesus, My Lord, My God, My All. 


Scripture Lesson: Acts 16:16-34. 
Text: Acts 16:30. “What must I do 
to be saved?” 

I. Paul and Silas were in prison. 


They had gotten into trouble by inter- 
fering with the business of some for- 
tune tellers. The jailer was instructed 
to keep them safely, so he put them in 
the inner prison. At midnight they 
were praying and singing, and the oth- 
er prisoners were listening. Then an 
earthquake shook the prison, and the 
prisoners were released. The jailer 
tried to commit suicide, but Paul pre- 
vented him. 

II. Under these extraordinary cir- 
cumstances the jailer asked a question, 
“What must I do to be saved?” That 
is the supreme question. Paul an- 
swered, “Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ and thou shalt be saved.” 

III. What is it to be saved? It is to 
be exempt from condemnation and 
punishment. But it is infinitely more 
than that. Three different Greek 
words are translated “saved” in the 
New Testament. The one used here is 
the most expressive. It means “to be 
made or kept sound or safe.” 

When Dr. Temple was enthroned as 
Archbishop of Canterbury, he dedi- 
cated himself to the perfecting of mind, 
of body and spirit, so that his life 
should constantly witness for his mas- 
ter. That is what it means to be 
saved. 

IV. What is it to believe? It is to 
have faith, or confidence, in one. In his 
veracity, his integrity, his ability. 

a. To believe on Jesus is to accept 
his teaching. The realm of the spirit 
is unknown to us. Jesus is the teacher 
sent from God. He is the great author- 
ity in spiritual things. 

b. To believe on Jesus is to accept 
his sacrifice. Jesus did a great thing 
for the race. He bore its sins in his 
own body on the cross. Gladstone 
wrote to his eldest son: “Bear about 
with you, upon the eye of your mind, 
the image of Christ in whom we live; 
especially of Christ crucified.” 

c. To believe on Jesus is to accept his 
help. Life is a serious thing. The 
strongest and best equipped need as- 
sistance sooner or later. In these 
emergencies those who believe seek the 
help of Jesus, and it is given. 

d. To believe on Jesus is to accept 
his leadership, “Follow me,” that was 
the invitation he gave to his contem- 
poraries. Some made an immediate 
and unreserved response. Peter said, 
“We have left all and followed thee.” 


In the same spirit a modern poet 
writes: 

“Tf Jesus Christ is a man 

And only a man—I say 

That of all mankind, 

I cleave to him 


And to him shall I cleave alway. 


“If Jesus Christ is a God— 
And the only God—I swear 
I will follow him through heaven and 


hell, 
The earth, the sea, and the air.” 
*x x * 
October 26. 
Topic: Millionaires. 
Hymns: Praise, My Soul, the King 
of Heaven. The King of Love My 


Shepherd Is. Through the Night of 
Doubt and Sorrow. 

Scripture Lesson: 
3:10-23. Text: I Corinthians 
“For all things are yours.” 

I. In his first letter to the Corin- 
thians Paul had a great deal to say 
about worldly wisdom. He was not 
referring to what the world knows, but 
to its viewpoint, its way of looking at 
things. It can be expressed in two 
phrases: “Everyone for himself.” “The 
end justifies the means.” 

II. Paul did not have a high opinion 
of worldly wisdom. He said to God it 
is foolishness. “If you are wise with 
the wisdom of the present age,” he said, 
“become foolish in the world’s sight, 
that you may be wise in God’s sight.” 

III. Then Paul made a startling 
statement. “For everything is yours— 
be it Paul, be it Apollos, be it Cephas, 
be it the world, be it life, be it death, 
be it the present, be it the future— 
everything is yours; and you are 
Christ’s and Christ is God’s.” 

IV. Paul’s statement is radical. Some 
would say it is dangerous. The Chris- 
tians at Corinth were immature and 
society was corrupt. Was it wise to 
give them such teaching? Paul thought 
it was. And in this mad age, when 
Christians are still immature, no harm 
wil come from telling them that every- 
thing is theirs. 

V. The spiritual world belongs to 
the Christian. Paul, Apollos and Peter 
were the teachers in this realm. They 
belong to the Christian. 

In Herbert Spencer’s Autobiogranhy 
he says he came more and more to look 
calmly on forms of religious belief, to 
which formerly he had a pronounced 
aversion. He expresses a deepening 
conviction that the sphere occupied by 
religious creeds can never become an 
unfilled sphere. 

VI. The material world, the cos- 
mos, belongs to the Christian. What 
a beautiful and wonderful world it is. 
As Mrs. Browning sings: 

“Earth’s crammed with heaven 
And every common bush afire with 
God; 

But only he who sees takes off his 

shoes.” 

VII. The present belongs to the 
Christian. Its achievements, its work, 
its pleasures. The Puritans denied 
that. But Paul had no hesitation in 
saying that life and ail that enters 
into it is yours. The fact is that 
only the Christian gets real pleasure 
out of life. 

VIII. The future belongs to the 
Christian. Death, and the things to 
come, are his. We do not know all that 
we would like about the future life. 
But enough has been revealed to 


I Corinthians 
3:21. 
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awaken the keenest expectation. 
“Though earth has still many a beau- 
tiful spot, 
As a poet or painter might show; 


Yet more lovely and beautiful, holy 
and bright, 
Is the hope of the heart, and the 


spirit’s glad sight, 

In the land which no mortal may 

know.” 

IX. Finally, the Christian belongs to 
Christ, and Christ belongs to God. We 
are children of God, heirs of God, and 
joint heirs with Christ. 

* * * 


November 2 (Temperance Sunday). 

Topic: The Genesis of the Liquor 
Problem. 

Hymns: 
Lord. Yield Not to Temptation. 
Send Us Men. 

Scripture Lesson: Esther 1:1-12. 
Text: Genesis 9:21. “And he drank 
the wine, and was drunken.” 

I. The liquor problem is a prominent 
issue in American life. Should it be 
manufactured? Should it be sold? If 
so, how? 

II. But it is an old issue. H. G. 
Wells tells us in his Outline of History, 
that the Aryans were eager users of 
intoxicating drinks 5.000 B. C. 

Mythology says that Bacchus was 
the first manufacturer of intoxicating 
drinks. It says that he taught the cul- 
tivation of the vine, and the prepara- 
tion of wine. To spread the knowledge 
of his discoveries he traveled over 
various countries, and received divine 
honors everywhere. He is represented 
as a young man, crowned with ivy and 
grape leaves, sitting in a chariot 
drawn by panthers, or by tigers, or 
lions, carrying in his hand a staff en- 
circled by ivy and grape leaves, and 
followed by a troop of demons and 
drunken satyrs. 

III. The Bible gives the credit or 
discredit to Noah. It says that he be- 
came’ a husbandman, and planted a 
vineyard. That he drank of the wine 
and was drunken. 

IV. The injurious effects of alcohol 
have long been recognized. A prophet 
uttered these words: “But they also 
have erred through wine and through 
strong drink are out of the way; the 
priest and the prophet have erred 
through strong drink, they are swal- 
lowed up of wine, they are out of the 
way through strong drink, they err in 
vision, they stumble in judgment. For 
all tables are full of vomit and filthi- 
ness, so that there is no place clean.” 
Isaiah 28:7, 8. 

Washington is quoted as saying that 
drink was the ruin of half the working 
men of this country. 

Upton Sinclair wrote: “I call it the 
greatest trap that life has set for the 
feet of genius, and record my opinion 
that the Prohibition movement is the 
greatest step in progress taken by 
America since the freeing of the 
slaves.” 

Mahatma Gandhi said that the liquor 
shops of India are an insufferable curse 
imposed upon society. 

In a police cell in Hornell, New York, 
a man said: “I am just all in. I am 
sixty years old, and I have lived a hard 
life. I have spent thousands of dollars 
in the saloons and hotels in this sec- 
tion. Now my money is all gone, I 
have no friends and no home. I can’t 
live much longer, and I just want a 
place where I can go and die in peace. 


My Dear Redeemer and My 
God 
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Boy, take my advice. I’ve been through 
the booze game. I was young, wealthy 
and popular once. Look at me now. 
You can’t beat the booze game. It 
drags down to hell every man _ that 
touches it.” 

November, 1940, Governor- elect 
Schricker of Indiana, said that “drunk- 
eness was so prevalent at the Indiana- 
Purdue football game last Saturday I 
was almost ashamed to have taken my 
son to see it.” He said he saw women 
at the game so intoxicated they had to 
be carried from the Purdue Stadium at 
the end of the game. “Lack of atten- 
tion to ordinary morals is what is fill- 
ing our institutions with inmates,” he 
said. 

How much longer shall we allow this 
menace to persist? 

* * * 


November 9 (World Peace Sunday). 

Topic: Steps Toward Peace. 

Hymns: O Zion, Haste, Thy Mis- 
sion. O Lord of Hosts, Who Didst Up- 
raise. Lead Us, O Father, in the 
Paths of Peace. 

Scripture Lesson: Zechariah 9:9-17. 
Text: Zechariah 9:10. “His words 
make peace for nations.” (Moffatt). 

I. Some 300 years B. C. Zechariah 
predicted the advent of a Prince of 
Peace who would speak peace to the 
nations, and whose dominion would 
extend to the ends of the earth. 

II. In all ages men have sought to 
promote peace. A council was formed 
1,000 B. C. by twelve states of Greece 
to maintain certain principles of in- 
ternational right. This was the earli- 
est known peace movement. 

In 1027 A. D. the “Truce of God” 


was established throughout Europe, un- 
der the direction of the church, by 
which warfare was suspended during 
certain religious seasons. 

In 1603 Henry IV of France pro- 
posed his “Grand Design” for dividing 
Europe between the Powers, in order 
to remove envy, and maintain the bal- 
lance of power. 

The year 1815 saw the inception of 
the movement for the organization of 
peace societies in various countries. 
The American Society was organized in 
1828. 

In 1864 the Geneva convention was 
held at the instance of Alexander II of 
Russia. At this convention the Red 
Cross flag was adopted as an interna- 
tional emblem. 

In 1889 an International Peace Con- 
ference assembled at the Hague, on 
the call of Nicholas II of Russia. 
Twenty-six nations participated. They 
bound themselves, so far as practicable, 
to resort to mediation before resorting 
to war. 

In 1903 Andrew Carnegie gave 
$1,500,000 to build the Palace of Peace 
at the Hague. 

During the present century a number 
of peace conferences have been held. 
They raised high hopes among the 
friends of peace. But they have re- 
sulted in keen disappointment. Some- 
one has figured that the average life of 
the peace treaties has been only two 
years. 

III. So far Zechariah’s expectation 
has not been realized. On this World 
Peace Sunday we find the nations en- 
gaged in the most ghastly and deadly 
war the world has ever known. 
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We feel like saying with Cowper: 

“Oh, for a lodge in some vast wilder- 
ness, 

Some boundless contiguity of shade, 

Where rumor of oppression and deceit, 

Of unsuccessful or successful war, 

Might never reach me more! My ear 
is pain’d, 

My soul is sick, with every day’s report 

Of wrong and outrage, with which 
earth is fill’d.” 

IV. But we must not lose heart. We 
must continue to pray and work for 
peace. In his Autobiography Lord 
Snowden suggests how peace will come. 
“The new order of peace and brother- 
hood will be born in the hearts of men, 
and until that birth treaties, covenants 
and pacts will not save the world from 
war. 

* * * 


November 16 (Thanksgiving Sunday). 


Topic: The First Thanksgiving. 
Hymns: Come, Ye Thankful People, 
Come. We Plough the Fields and 
Scatter. Another Year of Setting 
Suns. 

Scripture Lesson: Psalm 107:1-16. 


Text: Psalm 107:1. 
unto the Lord. 
iB The first Thanksgiving held on 
American soil was by the Pilgrim 
Fathers in 1621, shortly after they 
landed at Plymouth Rock. It was not 
much of a thanksgiving, for there was 
not much to be thankful for. It was 
reminiscent of the English Harvest 
Home Festival. Matters were about 
the same in 1622, but a day was ob- 
served. In 1623 an expected ship failed 
to arrive and the prospects of famine 
were so keen that Governor Bradford 
ordered a day of prayer for fasting, 
humiliation and prayer. 
II. Edward Winslow, one of the Pil- 
grims, in a letter, gives an interesting 
account of the first Thanksgiving. The 
celebration was held with “glory, hon- 
or and praise, with all thankfulness to 
our good God which deals so graciously 
with us. Ninety Indians, headed by 
King Massasoit, shared in the feast. 
III. Some years later the Puritan 
settlers at Nantasket fared little bet- 
ter. On February 9, 1631, provisions 
had reached the vanishing point. The 
last flour was baking in Governor Win- 
throp’s oven. It was the day appointed 
for public fast. At the last moment 
the ship Lyon was sighted. The fast 
was immediately changed into a feast. 
IV. Qn one occasion, when it was 
proposed in the assembly to proclaim 
a fast, a farmer rose and said that the 
inconveniences they suffered, and con- 
cerning which they had so _ often 
wearied heaven with their complaints, 
were not so great as might have been 
expected, and were diminishing every 
day. That the earth began to reward 
their labors, and to furnish liberally for 
their sustenance. That the sea and riv- 
crs were full of fish, the air sweet and 
the climate wholesome. Above all, they 
were in full enjoyment of liberty, civil 
and religious. He therefore thought 
that reflecting and conversing on these 
subjects would be more comfortable, as 
tending to make them more contented 
with their situation, and that it would 
be more becoming, the gratitude they 
owed to the divine being, if instead of 
a fast they should proclaim a thanks- 
giving. His suggestion was followed. 
V. Writing, in 1940, of the British 
Harvest Festival, Dr. James Black 
said: enough there have 


“O give thanks 


“Curiously 
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been many people (I have a few in my 
own church) who question whether such 
a service should be held this year. But 
most people, I am glad to say, argued 
that never was there a time when our 
thanks for a good and even bounteous 
harvest was more needed. What would 
it have meant for us in this year of 
agony if we had to face an added bur- 
den of need and scarcity? We have 
surely a particular cause of social 
gratitude that our main harvests have 
been unusually early and unusually 
good. God give us all the grace to 
praise him thankfully for our mercies 
in this special year!” 

VI. The Psalmist urges us to give 
thanks to the eternal for two reasons. 
1. He is good. 2. His kindness never 


fails. (Moffatt). 
x ca * 
November 23. 
Topic: Does It Pay to Be a Chris- 
tian? 
Hymns: O God, in Restless Living. 
Walk in the Light. When All Thy 


Mercies, O My God. 

Scripture Lesson: Philippians 2:1-13. 
Text: I Timothy 4:8. “Godliness is 
profitable unto all things.” 

I. Everyone wants to get the most 


out of life. That has always been true. 
It is especially true of the present 
generation. 


II. In his book, New Minds for Old, 
Esme Wingfield Stratford gives us a 
clue. He says: “The Sermon on the 
Mount was for the guidance of a small 
band of missionary evangelists, who 
changed the course of the world history. 
They are told in effect that nothing 
whatever is worth bothering about ex- 
cept what their leader describes as his 
Father’s business. On that they are 
to concentrate to the exclusion of every- 
thing else.” 

III. Paul gives another clue. He 
says that religion makes it possible to 
get the most out of life. Writing to 
Timothy, he said: “Train yourself for 
godliness. Exercise for the body is not 
useless, but godliness is useful in every 
respect, possessing the promise of the 
present and the future life.” (Moffatt). 

IV. Paul says that religion is profit- 
able now. Many dissent. They say 
that one cannot be religious and get 
the most out of life. 

But what are the real values of the 
present life? The accumulation of 
wealth and self-aggrandizement? Not 
so. The real values come through the 
cultivation of the soul and intellect, and 
through the development of the spirit 
of sympathy and love. “Did you ever 
notice that one of the unhappiest peo- 
ple in the New Testament had great 
possessions, and the other had just 
made a clear profit of thirty pieces of 
silver?” 

In his book, The 
Beverley Nichols quotes a statement 
from Aldeus Huxley’s essays. Huxley 
suggests that what we need is a new 
drug “that would make life in all its 
aspects seem not only worth living, but 
divinely beautiful and_ significant.” 
Nichols says that that is just what 
faith does. 

V. Paul says that 
profitable in the future. 
promise of life to come. 

Are you in doubt as to a future 
existence? Then listen to the words of 
Michael Pupin, the great scientist: 
“Science gives us plenty of ground for 


Fool Hath Said, 


religion will be 
It has the 


intelligent hope that our physical life 
is only a stage in the existence of the 
soul. The law of continuity, and the 
general scientific view of the universe 
tend to strengthen our belief that the 
soul goes on existing and developing 
after death.” 

VI. Paul was right. Religion is use- 
ful in every respect, possessing the 
promise of the present life and also of 
the future life. 

The last words of the great Bible 
commentator, Matthew Henry, were 
these: “A life spent in the service of 
God and communion with him, is the 
most comfortable and pleasant life that 
anyone can live.” 

The Countess of Huntington, who 
founded the Methodist Connection, said 
as the evening shadows fell: “All is 
well, well for ever. I see wherever I 
turn my eyes, whether I live or die, 
nothing but victory.” Her last words 
were: “My work is done; I have nothing 
to do but to go to my Father.” 

co Ed * 


November 30 (Advent). 

Topic: What Does the 
About Jesus? 

Hymns: Majestic Sweetness Sits 
Enthroned. Fairest Lord Jesus. O For 
a Thousand Tongues to Sing. 

Scripture Lesson: John 1:1-18. Text: 
Hebrews 13:8. “Jesus Christ, the same 
yesterday, and today, and for ever.” 

I. The most prominent figure in his- 
tory is Jesus of Nazareth. Lecky, the 
historian, said: “The character of 
Christ was never so much or so widely 
appreciated as at the present day; nor 
has the difficulty of accounting for him 
on purely natural principles ever 
pressed so heavily.” 

II. What does the Bible have to say 
about this outstanding figure? Dr. 
Ray Palmer preached a sermon on “The 
Study and Knowledge of Christ.” He 
said that no life is long enough to take 
in all the grandeur and sublimity of it. 

III. The Bible says that Jesus is 
divine. The last of the gospels to be 
written was that of John. It was not 
written until some sixty or seventy 
years after the death of Jesus. By 
that time the church had reached a con- 
clusion about him. Here it is: “In the 
beginning was the word, and the word 
was with God, and the word was God.” 

Francis Junius, a distinguished schol- 
ar, was inclined to infidelity. His father 
put the New Testament in his way. 
When he read the first verse of the 
gospel of John he said he was struck 
with the divinity of the argument, and 
was led back to God. 

IV. The Bible says that Jesus was 
human. He developed mentally as he 
developed physically. He labored, hun- 
gered, thirsted and became weary. As 
the writer of the letter to the Hebrews 
says: “Inasmuch as he has himself felt 
the pain of temptation and trial, he is 
also able to help those who are tempted 
and tried.” 

V. The Bible says that Jesus lived a 
sinless life. He challenged his critics 
to convince him of sin. Peter said he 
did no sin, neither was there guile 
found in his mouth. 

Dr. Guthrie, the noted Scotch divine, 
said his life was a polished mirror, 
which the foulest breath cannot stain 
nor dim beyond a passing moment. 

VI. The Bible says that Jesus was a 
humanitarian. He was ever trying to 
help people and to promote the welfare 

(Turn to page 28) 
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Welfare Library, Ellis Island 








Welfare Library - Ellis Island 
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“ 


T is the finest and most notable 

service for our new Americans I 

know anything about,” Government 
Official. The Welfare Library was or- 
ganized in 1921 and is maintained by 
the American Tract Society under gov- 
ernment approval. Its 11,500 volumes 
meet a definite, urgent need and serve 
immigrants and deportees detained at 
the Island with wholesome, inspiring 
literature in 30 languages. 


The Library a Symbol 

The Library significantly symbolizes 
the character and service of the So- 
ciety. For 116 years, to the best of 
its ability and means, it has been moti- 
vated by the supreme purpose to serve 
the people of all classes and conditions. 
It has sincerely believed that to “dif- 
fuse a knowledge of the Lord Jesus 
Christ and to promote the interests of 
vital godliness and sound morality” 
was the highest service it could render. 

The Library symbolizes the means by 
which the Society seeks to realize its 
motive. There are two supreme meth- 
of Christian service (1) by the 
voice and personal influence, (2) by the 
pen and printing press. The Society 
is established to utilize, promote and 
enrich Christian service by the printed 
page. This method reaches multitudes 
out of touch with the ordinary agen- 
cies of the church and naturally 
through the distribution of its books 
and tracts annually totaling several 
million the voice and personal influ- 
ence are used. 

The Library symbolizes a major 
phase of the Society’s work which, from 


ods 





the date of its organization in 1825, 
has been a definite service for immi- 
grants and the foreign-speaking peo- 
ple. From two foreign languages at 
the outset the Society has issued pub- 
lications in 185 languages and dialects 
and thus the circulation of its litera- 
ture has been world wide. The im- 
portance of this service can hardly be 
overestimated. 


The Library symbolizes the Society’s 
colporteur work organized just a cen- 
tury ago. Rev. John Kweetin and Mrs. 
Alice Frey, librarians and colporteurs 
at the Island, are directly and success- 
fully serving the immigrants and de- 
portees. The Society’s force of colpor- 
teurs visiting from house to house the 
religiously destitute distributing Chris- 
tian literature in many languages in 
city slums and rural districts are win- 
ning many to Christ and are success- 
fully offsetting atheism and commu- 
nism. 

The Annuity Test 

The Library symbolizes the fact that 
the century-old Society has so success- 
fully adapted its activities to the 
changing social, political and religious 
conditions, and has so wisely conducted 
its business operations that today it is 
debt-free and doing more and better 
work than for many decades. 

The Society’s annuity contracts are 
among the best (we pay up to 8%). 
Annuities are promptly and fully paid. 
The annuity funds segregated and 
kept intact during the life of the 
annuitant are sufficient to meet every 
annuity obligation. The valid test of 





an annuity program is the confidence 
and satisfaction of the annuitants. 
The Society’s relation to its annuitants 
is intimate and very delightful. 

To adequately meet the increasing de- 
mands for its various services and its 
constantly increasing activities the 
Society requires an enlarged income. 
We are confident that the Christian 
public will generously contribute for 
the maintenance and extension of this 
imperatively needed service of this 
worthy organization. Will you? 

Write direct to us for free informa- 
tion about our Annuities and the gen- 
eral work of the Society. American 
Tract Society, 21 West 46th Street, New 
York City. 








VALUABLE BOOKS 


for the 
Worker’s Library 


Skilled mechanics, artists, sur- 
geons and other specialists exer- 
cise particular care in the selec- 
tion of the tools or instruments 
which they use. The books here 
mentioned are characterized by 
those qualities most needed for 
successful Christian service. 


THE INCOMPARABLE BOOK 


By Newman Watts 


A well-known London religious journalist 
whose writings have created a 
sensation in England 
“T have never read a more fascinating 
or more challenging book ; Here are 
the fine old arguments for the love of, and 
faith in, the Bible with a wealth of new 
facts for illustration.’-—Free Methodist. 


“4 most wholesome and soul-satisfying 


book in this age of skepticism. It de- 
serves a wide reading.”—Christian Ob 
server. 


THE GLORY of the MANGER 
By Dr. Samuel Marinus Zwemer 


“This is a book for the people. It won 
the $1,000 prize in the American Tract 
Society’s contest as the best popular trea- 
tise on the great doctrines of Christianity. 

. Those who read the book will vote it 


one of the outstanding books of the year.” 
—The Earnest Worker. 

“It should be constantly on hand for 
every-day reference.’”’-—Chinese Recorder 


KNOW THE TRUTH 


By Dr. Joseph A. Cottam 


All Christians who have a desire to win 
others to Christ will find in ‘“‘Know the 
Truth” a way to give an intelligent and 


easily understood answer to queries con 
cerning their reasons for the faith that is 
in them. 

“This book will prove a valuable 
addition to the Christian’s library.” 
American Baptist. 











Price $1.50 Each Postpaid 


American Tract Society = 

Organized 4825 $3 

21 WEST 46m STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Sermons 
(From page, 26) 
of the race. Peter said he went about 
doing good. 

Napoleon described the difference be- 
tween the method of Jesus and the 
method of Alexander and himself in 
these words: “The people have been 
gathered to us by fear, they were gath- 
ered to Christ by love.” 

VII. The Bible says that Jesus is un- 
changeable. “Jesus Christ is the same 
yesterday, and today—yes, and for 
ever.” He is the unchanging Christ in 
a changing world. 

St. Cyprian said that the faith and 
hope of the Christians in his time stood 
unmovable and unshaken among the 
ruins of the world, because they knew 
they were building on a rock. 

VIII. Modern Christians can remain 
steadfast for the same reason. They 
can join in Beecher’s tribute: “Nations 
are to die and nations are to rise, laws 
are to grow old and laws are to enfold, 
old civilizations are to crumble and new 
eras are to dawn, but to the end of 
time it will be seen that this figure 
stands high above every other in the 
history of man.” 

x * * 


December 7 (Bible Sunday). 

Topic: A Popular Book. 

Hymns: O Word of God Incarnate. 
Lamp of Our Feet. Holy Father, Thou 
Hast Given. 

Scripture Lesson: Nehemiah §8:1-8. 
Text: II Timothy 3:16, 17. “All Scrip- 
ture is given by inspiration of God, and 
is profitable.” 

I. The Bible is still the most popular 
book in the world. More copies are 
printed each year than of any other 





book. 
II. Why is the Bible perennially 
popular? It is because it is unique. 


There are two great areas in life, the 
natural and the spiritual. 

The claim used to be made that the 
Bible was the supreme authority in both 
these areas. Inspiration was made to 
cover every subject mentioned in the 
Bible, such as geography, astronomy, 
history and so on. We do not make 
that claim any more. But we do claim 
that in the ‘spiritual area the Bible is 
authoritative. 

III. How are we to account for the 
effects produced by the Bible? In his 
book, Beliefs That Matter, Dr. William 
Adams Brown says: “It is because the 
Bible helps us to realize his (God’s) 
eternal presence more vividly than any 
other book, that it retains its perennial 
vitality. When in its pages we find 
God speaking to men of other countries 
and of other modes of thought, we be- 
lieve that he may also speak to us.” 

IV. Paul wrote a letter to his young 
colleague Timothy. He reminded him 
that from childhood he had known the 
sacred writings that can impart sav- 
ing wisdom, by faith in Christ Jesus. 
“All Scripture,” he said, “is inspired of 
God, and is profitable for teaching, for 
reproof, for amendment, and for moral 
discipline, so making the man of God 
proficient, and equipping him for good 
work of every kind.” 

V. The Bible is the Christian’s text 
book and his manual of methods. It 
furnishes him with information and it 
trains him for service. 

The candidates for church member- 
ship in Uganda are prepared for bap- 
tism by reading the New Testament. A 
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missionary said: “It is astonishing 
what an educational value the reading 
of God’s word has... . In no other way 
does the reality of God seem to im- 
press itself so forcibly on the native 
mind as by the daily poring over the 
pages of the New Testament.” 

VI. The Bible is the supreme source 
of spiritual enlightenment and comfort. 
In a letter, President Coolidge wrote: 
“Although it has been the subject of 
most careful and painstaking study for 
hundreds of years, its most thorough 
students find in it a constant revelation 
of new thoughts and new ideals which 
minister to the spiritual nature of the 
race.” 

Dr. Brown says: “We may accept the 
last word of the latest critic and yet 
find the Bible the word of God, the 
medium through which God speaks a 
present message of enlightenment, of 
guidance, of comfort, and of inspira- 


tion.” 
a a * 
December 14. 
Topic: Jesus’ Message to a Disillu- 


sioned Generation. 

Hymns: O For a Closer Walk With 
God. Jesus Calls Us. Our Wilful 
Hearts Have Gone Astray. 

Scripture Lesson: Psalm 116. Text: 
Matthew 11:28. “Come unto me.” 

I. Never before were such resources 
available for human comfort and satis- 
faction in all the realms of life—physi- 
cal, mental, spiritual and social. But 
people are neither comfortable nor sat- 
isfied. We live in a world of weary, dis- 
satisfied and restless men and women. 

II. There are a number of things that 
are responsible for this condition. 

a. An uneasy conscience causes un- 
rest. In his book, Morals of Tomorrow, 
Dr. Sockman says: “The word ‘sin’ is 
losing its scarlet color. Even the con- 
gregations no longer see red when the 
pulpits denounce it.” That is true. 
Nevertheless sin is a real factor in 
modern life. 

And sin and complacency do not walk 
hand in hand. On one of the Egyptian 
pyramids is this sentence: “The im- 
pious shall commit iniquity without re- 
compense, but not without remorse.” 

b. Disillusion causes unrest. The 
modern idea of life is to have a good 
time. When that is made the chief end 
of life, life disappoints, palls, and loses 
its attraction. 

A case in point is that of Mrs. Stat- 
ler Davidson. She was wealthy. But 
at the age of twenty-two, a bride of 
only two months, depressed and melan- 
choly, she said, “Nobody loves me,” and 
then met a tragic death. 

c. Trouble causes unrest. An ancient 
writer reminds us that man is born to 
trouble as the sparks fly upwards. And 
Shakespeare said: “When sorrows come, 
they come not single spies, but in bat- 
talions.” 

Sir Walter Scott, in middle life, 
found himself bankrupt with enormous 
liabilities, and set himself to write him- 
self out. The manuscript of Carlyle’s 
masterniece. The French Revolution, 
was reduced to ashes through the mis- 
take of, a maid. Euler, the great 
mathematician, became blind, and his 
library and all his papers were burned. 

III. Is there a way out? That is 
what veople want to know. In his 
book, Preaching to the Modern Mind, 
Dr. Glen Atkins says that the question 
people are asking today is: “How? 
How? How?” 


And he is right. 


A writer said of the French: “They 
do not know what they want, and will 
not rest till they get it.” That might 
be said of people in general today. 

IV. Yes, there is a way out. Amid 
the din and turmoil of the modern 
world, like a strain of sweet music, 
there comes the invitation of Jesus, 
Come unto me. 

When Thorwaldsen was planning his 
famous statue of Christ, he wished to 
select the most characteristic pose. 
Should he show him preaching from a 
boat or hillside? Should he show him 
with his hand on the sick or little chil- 
dren? Should he show him pointing 
the finger of scorn at the Pharisees? 
Should he show him with the whip of 
cords in his hand? No. He decided to 
portray him looking downward with 
compassionate eye, with his hand out- 
stretched in loving invitation, saying, 
“Come unto me.” 

* ok * 


December 21 (Christmas Sunday). 

Topic: Joy to the World. 

Hymns: Angels From the Realms 
of Glory. Hark! the Herald Angels 
Sing. Joy to the World. 

Scripture Lesson: Luke 2:1-20. Text: 
Luke 2:20. “And the shepherds re- 
turned glorifying and praising God.” 

I. Chronological authorities differ as 
to the date of Christ’s birth. Dr. Mof- 
fatt puts the date at 6 B. C. Dr. John 
Stewart, who gave close study to the 
matter and approached it with an open 
mind, quite prepared to accept the tra- 
ditional date, decided that the birth of 
Christ had been post-dated seven years. 

II. But there is no doubt as to the 
fact of Christ’s birth. Luke’s story is 
fascinating. He tells of the annuncia- 
tion. The conception. The magnificat. 
The journey to Nazareth. The birth. 
The visit of the shepherds. The visit 
of the wise men. 

III. Luke suggests that the _ shep- 
herds returned with joy in their hearts 
and with praise on their lips. 

Christianity is a religion of joy. To- 
ward the close of his ministry, Jesus 
said, “I have told you this, that my joy 
may be within you, and your joy com- 
plete.” John 15:11. Writing to the 
Philippians, Paul said, “Rejoice in the 
Lord always, I will say it again, Re- 
joice.” 4:4, 


IV. Christmas should be a joyous 


festival. Shakespeare wrote: 

“Some say, that ever ’gainst that sea- 
son comes 

Wherein our Saviour’s birth is cele- 
brated, 

The bird of dawning singeth all night 
long, 

So hallow’d and so gracious is the 
time.” 


And Dickens’ wrote: “That man 
must be a misanthrope indeed in whose 
breast something like a jovial feeling is 
not aroused by the recurrence of 
Christmas, or in whose mind some 
pleasant associations are not awak- 
ened.” 

V. The Russian peasantry have a 
curious but suggestive tradition. An 
old woman, the Baboushka, was at 
work in her house when the wise men 
passed on their way to find the Christ- 
child. “Come with us,” they said, “we 
have seen his star in the east and go 
to worship him.” “I will come, but not 
now,” she answered, “I have my house 
to set in order, when this is done I will 
follow and find him.” But when her 
work was done the three kings had 
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gone, and the star shone no more. She 
never saw the Christ-child, but she is 
living and searching for him still. For 
his sake she takes care of all his chil- 
dren. It is she, who in Russian and 
Italian houses, is believed to fill the 
stockings and dress the tree on Christ- 
mas morn. The tradition says that in 
each poor little one whom she warms 
and feeds she hopes she may find the 
Christ-child. 

VI. Dickens made a Christmas reso- 
lution. “I will honor Christmas in my 
heart, and try to keep it all the year.” 
We may well make a similar resolve, 
for as another writer says: 

“Though Christ our Lord a thousand 
times in Bethlehem be born, 
And not in thee, thy soul remains eter- 
nally forlorn.” 
co * * 


December 28. 

Topic: An Autobiography. 

Hymns: In Heavenly Love Abiding. 
Backward We Look. Ring Out, Wild 
Bells. 

Scripture Lesson: Philippians 3:1- 
14. Text: Philippians 3:17. “Breth- 
ren, be followers together of me.” 


I. In Philippians 3 we have a brief 
autobiography of Paul. It was written 
because the non-Christian Jews were 
asserting that Paul was not an ortho- 
dox Jew. 

II. Paul refutes the charge. He says 
that he was circumcised on the eighth 
day after his birth. That he belonged 
to the race of Israel, and to the tribe of 
Benjamin. That he was the Hebrew 
son of Hebrew parents. That he was a 
Pharisee and an ardent persecutor of 
the Christians. That judged by the 
standards of legal righteousness, he 
was immaculate. But for Christ’s sake 
he had given up everything. Now his 
supreme aim was to be made conform- 
able to Christ. Now he was forgetting 
the things that were behind and reach- 
ing forth to the things that were ahead. 

III. In verse 17 he urged the Philip- 
pians to follow him. As another year 
draws to a close we may well follow 
the example of this great leader. 


IV. We can well afford to forget the 
past. There have been some happy mo- 
ments. But there have been mistakes, 
failures and disappointments. 

St. Augustine, who lived in the fifth 
century, said: “Our life is a perpetual 
alternation, which will never be settled 
while we live. If we be weary we de- 
sire rest, and if we rest overlong our 
bed becomes troublesome, though it 
should be all of roses. Then again, we 
thirst to be in action and business, 
which also in a short time tires us and 
puts us into another alternation, and 
that carries us again to desire to do 
nothing.” 

V. But we cannot afford to cease our 
search for the ideal. Olive Schreiner 
has written a book called Dreams. One 
dream is entitled “The Hunter.” He 
saw a great white bird, and gave up 
everything to follow it. He went on 
and on, enduring great hardships. 
When the mist of death was in his eyes, 
a white feather fluttered into his 
hands. It represented just a fragment 
of truth which he could pass on to 
others. 

VI. For the Christian there is only 
one ideal. It is Christ. For him, as 
for Paul, the supreme thing is to know 
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Program Building With the 
Minister’s Weekly Date Book 





HE wise minister has in mind a 

general program for the year in 

advance. Probably it will extend 
from September through the following 
June. In so far as he can put this 
program down in black and white just 
so much he will help himself and, his 
congregation to visualize the church 
year. The Minister’s Weekly Date 
Book is made available for this pur- 
pose. 


For each week in the year there is 
a page 8%x10% inches. The book 
comes with these pages undated. If 
the program is to start with the first 
week in September the page should be 
so dated. You can date it above as the 
week beginning ______ or, if you pre- 
fer, each day may be dated separately. 
Calendars for 1941 and 1942 will be 
found on the inside back cover. 


The next thing is to go through the 
book and list the special days. This 
Directory has all the information 
needed for this. Use the church calendar 
presented here and it is a simple mat- 
ter to have every special day clearly 
marked for the year in advance. Mark 
them in red ink so they will stand out. 


Perhaps the next step would be to 
check the Sundays and see if sermon 
subjects or emphasis are available. 
Note that many seasons will suggest 
the particular emphasis necessary. The 
subject will follow as a matter of 
course. For instance, one knows that 
the Christmas emphasis will start with 
advent; Washington’s birthday sug- 
gests a faith brotherhood subject. If 
there is to be a season for special meet- 
ings they are indicated at the place. 
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Soon the year is well blocked out. 

It probably is not wise for the 
preacher to try and think up fifty-two 
sermon topics at one sitting. The 
process of “blocking out the year” is 
the first step. The sermon subjects 
then will follow in due course. 


Next take the executive procedure. 
Many of the church meetings are sched- 
uled for definite dates. Indicate these 
on the proper pages. If there are 
special programs to be proposed during 
the year indicate on the charts when 
they will be suggested and to what 
particular board, committee or organi- 
zation. Indicate the time of elections 
of the various church societies. If the 
minister has in mind recommendations 
for the offices they may be placed on 
the chart. 

Gradually in this way the entire 
year is outlined. A pressure is re- 
moved from the mind and transferred 
to the inanimate page. Every min- 
ister is conscious after a sermon or 
event that he would do better the next 
time. A second copy of the “Date 
Book” should be started for the second 
year. Here he can list his good inten- 
tions for that year even though it is 
a long way in advance. 

The cost of the “Date Book” with 
sheets for one year is seventy-five cents. 
But a discount of fifty cents is made to 
subscribers of Church Management. If 
your subscription is paid-up you can 
get a copy for twenty-five cents; if it 
is not paid-up simply add the twenty- 
five cents to your renewal remittance. 
It is a small investment which will pay. 
It will make your Directory doubly 
valuable. 
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Sermons 
(From page 29) 


—— Jesus. Even non-Christians say 
that. 


P. K. Sen, an ex-judge of the High 
Court of India, exclaimed: “O what a 
picture of simplicity, reality, holiness, 
sweetness and love. . . . One sees him 
and simply cannot escape him.” 


And another distinguished Indian 
said: “No Hindu can afford to ignore 
Christ; no Hindu can afford not to know 
Christ.” 


The principal Arya Samajist of India 
said: “What he (Christ) really meant 
was this, ‘I show you the way, a higher 
way: I show you the truth, a higher 
a I show you the life, a higher 
j e.” 

Edwin Markham wrote: 

“Here is the truth in a little creed, 
Enough for all the roads we go: 
In love is all the law we need, 
In Christ the only God we know.” 


* * * 


January 4 (Week of Prayer). 

Topic: Is Prayer Worthwhile? 

Hymns: Standing at the Portal. My 
God, Is Any Hour So Sweet. Father, 
in Thy Mysterious Presence Kneeling. 

Scripture Lesson: I Thessalonians 
5:12-28. Text: I Thessalonians 5:17. 
“Pray without ceasing.” 

I. The Bible has a great deal to say 
about prayer. It records over sixty 
specific prayers, besides those contained 
in the Psalms. It contains many ex- 
hortations to pray, the most concise be- 
ing, “Pray without ceasing.” 

II. Prayer is a natural exercise. In 
Bible times people prayed in time of 
need. “In my distress I called upon 
the Lord.” Man prays instinctively. 

A heathen woman was praying in a 
temple. A Christian asked her, “To 
whom have you prayed?” “I do not 
know,” she said, “but there must be 
someone somewhere to keep a mother’s 
heart from breaking.” 

III. Prayer is a reasonable exercise. 
Jesus said: “Well, if for all your evil 
you know how to give your children 
what is good, how much more will your 
Father in heaven give good gifts to 
those who ask it?” 

IV. Prayer is an effective exercise. 
The Psalmist said: “Here is a poor 
man whose cry the eternal heard, and 
helped him out of all his troubles.” 
Millions have given similar testimony. 

Professor Wykoff says that psy- 
chology sustains the position that the 
only persons who are qualified to de- 
cide whether the prayerful conscious- 
ness is or is not deceitful, are those who 
are acquainted with prayer experience. 
Those who have had the widest range 
of experience in praying are the best 
authorities on the subject. 

IV. What does the modern Christian 
psychologist say about prayer? Pro- 
fessor Wyckoff gives the answer in his 
book, Acute and Chronic Unbelief. 

a. Prayer is a normal religious be- 
lief. It has been the very heart of 
religious experience from the dawn of 
theistic faith. The greatest religious 
geniuses have drawn their highest in- 
spirations from it. The child finds it 
as natural to pray as to play. 

b. The repression of the prayer in- 
stinct is attended with disastrous spir- 
itual consequences. He quotes Profes- 


sor James as saying that prayer is the 
very 


soul and essence of _ religion, 
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wherever it is lacking there is no reli- 
gion. 

c. Personal communion with God in 
prayer has enabled prayers to achieve 
moral and spiritual leadership such as 
non-prayers have never attained. 

d. The resources of prayer are as yet 
unfathomed. We are now close upon 
the trail of a great creative power. 

VI. Prayer then is worthwhile. It 
keeps us in touch with God. It re- 
strains us when we are tempted. It 
rests us when we are tired. It comforts 
us when we are sorrowful. It guides 
us when we are perplexed. It strength- 
ens us when we are weak. 

VII. A daily interview with God is 
desirable and helpful. It was said at 
General Gordon’s funeral that each 
morning, during the Soudan campaign, 
there was one half-hour when there lay 
outside his tent a handkerchief. The 
whole camp knew its significance and 
respected it. No message, however 
pressing, was carried in until the signal 
was removed. Everyone knew that God 
and Gordon were in there together. 

a a 


January 11 (Missionary Sunday). 


Topic: What Is the Function of the 
Church ? 

Hymns: God of Grace and God of 
Glory. Rescue the Perishing. Heralds 
of Christ. 

Scripture Lesson: Luke 15:1-10. 
Text: Luke 19:10. “For the Son of 


man is come to seek and to save that 
which was lost.” 

I. This is the era of organization. 
Men have learned that in unity is 
power as well as strength. So they do 
not attempt things single-handed, they 
combine. 

II. The church is an organization. In 
common with other organizations it has 
a work to do, a function to perform. 
What is the function of the church? 
Some regard it as a social organization. 
It should conduct public worship, and 
minister to human need—physical, in- 
tellectual, social and spiritual. 

III. But what is Christ’s conception 
of the function of the church? Two 
of his sayings make that clear. “For 
the Son of man is come to seek and to 
save that which was lost.” Luke 19:20. 
“As the Father hath sent me, even so 
send I you.” John 20:21. 

IV. Who are the lost? Instinctively 
we think of the man in the gutter. Or 
the heathen in his blindness. But that 
is too narrow an interpretation. 

Christ applied the term to outcasts 
like the adulteress and the dying thief; 
to seekers after wealth, like Matthew 
and Zaccheus; to the _ self-righteous. 
like the Pharisees. In a word, to all 
who were not living in loving obedience 
to the Father. 

V. The function of the church then 
is to bring all mankind into loving fel- 
lowship with God. Or, to use the lan- 
guage of Paul, “to reconcile the world 
to God.” 

VI. To succeed the church must have 
confidence. Christ had. He said, “I, if 
I be lifted up, will draw all men unto 
me.” 

The church can be 
need what it has to offer. M. Jaures, 
the French socialist, said: “I am not 
able to believe that the natural and so- 
cial life suffices for man. Neither the 
ten-hour day, nor old age pensions, nor 
the comfort of possessions, however 
justified they may be, are adequate to 
fill the void which bereavement and 


confident. Men 


sorrow, and other blows of destiny, oc- 
casion us. We are all visited in differ- 
ing degrees by destiny. Let them leave 
us at least the blue heavens and the 
stars.” 

VII. To succeed the church must be 
alert. Christ was. “He went through- 
out every city and village, preaching 
and showing the glad tidings of the 
kingdom of God.” 

Here is a hint. Dean Stanley was 
showing two soldiers the monuments 
in Westminster Abbey. He said: “You 
may have a more enduring monument 
than these if your names are written 
in the Lamb’s Book of Life.” 

VIII. To succeed the church must be 
patient. Christ was. How patient he 
was with his disciples, with Nicodemus 
and the woman of Samaria. 

In redemptive work patience is indis- 
pensable. Dr. Peloubet asked a physi- 
cian how it was that he could live 
among so many terrible diseases and 
not be overwhelmed by them. He said 
that he looked at disease from the cur- 
ative standpoint. The church should 
look at the race from the redemptive 
standpoint. 

ae A 


January 18. 

Topic: Can One Get Along Without 
God? 

Hymns: O God of Bethel by Whose 
Hand. O Love that Casts Out Fear. 
Father, to Us, Thy Children. 

Scripture Lesson: Ecclesiastes 12. 
Text: Ephesians 2:12. “Having no 
hope, and without God in the world.” 

I. A recent movement in the realm 
of religion is called Humanism. It de- 
nies the existence of a supreme being, 
and holds that man is entirely capable 
of managing his own affairs. It pre- 
dicts the ultimate disappearance of 
traditional religion. 

Walter Lippman says that men can 
no longer be theists; and Elmer Barnes 
gives to his book on Humanism the 
title, The Twilight of Christianity. 

II. Humanism is not new. Marcus 
Aurelius, the Roman emperor and 
philosopher, said that he learned from 
his brother Severus to love his kin, and 
to love truth, and to love justice. That 
is the goal of the Humanist. 

III. Apparently Humanism does not 


bring content to its adherents. This 
is especially true today. Many are say- 
ing: “Utterly vain, utterly vain, 


everything is vain... all things are 
aweary, weary beyond words, the eye 
is never satisfied, the ear has never 
enough.” 

Lord Northcliffe is said to have been 
the greatest newspaperman of all time, 
the genius who had everything that 
anyone could ask. But he failed to gain 
the fondest ambition of his life. 

IV. Humanism has not solved human- 
ity’s problems. In The Green Bay Tree, 
one of the characters says: “The war 
has made us powerful, we can rule the 
world and do as we please. It’s ours 
from now on.” But men are not talk- 
ing in that strain now. 

V. Can one get along without God? 
The answer is, No. As Paul says, to be 
without God is to be without hope. 

Sir Henry Stanley said: “For all 
the human glory that surrounds the 
memory of Darwin and his wise com- 
peers, I would not abate a jot or title 
of my belief in the supreme God, and 
that divine man called his son.” 

VI. The supreme need of the hour is 

(Turn to page 32) 
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World-Wide Work of International Order 
of The King’s Daughters and Sons 


HIS Order was born in 1886 as a 

result of the parlor talks of Mrs. 

Margaret Bottome, the wife of a 
Methodist minister, who gathered 
around her the women of wealth of New 
York City, regardless of denomina- 
tional affiliation, for the study of God’s 
word and an outlet for Christian devel- 
opment. One of that group was a 
leader among Christian educators. The 
head of a large school, it was her cus- 


tom to send her graduating class 
out into the world each year with 
the words, “Always remember that 


you are The King’s Daughters” and 
upon her suggestion “The King’s 
Daughters and Sons” name for the or- 
ganization was adopted. As an out- 
ward symbol of willingness for service, 
the badge, the Maltese cross of the 
persecuted Waldensians, was chosen. 

Since to look up is to trust, to look 
forward is to hope, to look outward is 
to feel the woes of others, forgetting 
cur own, and to lend a hand is love in 
action, the following motto was chosen: 

“Look up and not down, 

Look forward and not back, 


Look out and not in, 
Lend a hand.” 


Since Christ, the elder brother, lived 
this motto they chose for the watch- 
word “In His Name.” 

The field of labor was a personal 
choice with liberty for “Anything, how- 
ever small or simple that helps another 
human being to be better or happier, is 
proper work for The King’s Daugh- 
ters and Sons and among its first ob- 
jects was ‘the development of spiritual 
life’.”’ 

From no one department of our work 
have we more abundant testimony as 
to genuine helpfulness than that which 
comes from the churches. One clergy- 
man says: “What the Order has been 
to my parish words could not tell.” 
Another: “I never knew in all my min- 
istry what it meant to have one’s hands 
‘held up’ till now.” Another: “I had 
tried years in this parish to get the 
women to work. Now I have to try 
harder to find work for the willing 
hearts and hands of the women.” 

The Order says: “Study the condi- 
tions, good and evil about you, not all 
at once, but one at a time. Find out 
what agencies or societies seem most 
effective in the overcoming of wrongs 
and the supplying of wants and choose 
the one in which you feel that you can 
help. To the question what is the Or- 





der of The King’s Daughters and 
Sons? we can reply as originally by 
one of its founders—“Just another of 
God’s ways of blessing the world. How? 
By sending his spirit to draw one heart 
and another and another into loving 
obedience to Christ. Every heart so 
drawn will want to find some work, 
large or small, that Jesus would do if 
he were here. Anything, however 
simple, that brightens even an hour 
of another’s life, that relieves pain, or 
poverty, or sickness, that makes oth- 
ers to know more and, especially to love 
more—that is the Order’s work.” It 
is inter-denominational and _non-sec- 
tarian. “Anyone may become a mem- 
ber of the International Order of The 
King’s Daughters and Sons whose pur- 
poses and aims are in accord with its 
objects and who holds herself or him- 
self responsible to the king, our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

Branches have been established in 
thirty-six states and seven provinces 
of Canada as well as in China, Japan, 
Siam, Africa, India, Nicaragua, Aus- 
tralia, Hawaii, and many of the mission 
fields all over the world. With a spe- 
cial significance of its obligation a 


well developed plan is in active opera- 
tion, with the approval of the United 
States government, among the North 
American Indians on reservation. 

The Christian activities owned, main- 
tained and conducted by the Order 
throughout the world include seventeen 
camps for girls, seven children’s homes, 
four playgrounds, nine homes for busi- 
ness girls, seven day nurseries, five 
public libraries, six tuberculosis proj- 
ects, three fresh air homes, twenty-nine 
homes for aged, nineteen hospitals, 
three homes for incurables, one home 
for epileptics, one home for blind, one 
rescue home, with a property valuation 
of more than four million dollars, and 
work among the North American In- 
dians on reservations. Three perma- 
nent and an average of twenty annual 
scholarships at Chautauqua during the 
summer season studying the credit 
courses directed by New York Uni- 
versity. 

Permanent headquarters, 144 East 
37th Street, New York, New York. 
Scholarship house, 34 Vincent Avenue, 
Chautauqua, New York. Executive 
Secretary, (Miss) Kate C. Hall. 
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Sermons 
(From page 30) 
to make contact with God. Like Seth 
Parker’s Jonesport neighbors, we need 
to come together to get acquainted with 
the Lord. 

Professor Faraday was lecturing be- 
fore an audience of London scientists 
on the nature and properties of his 
great discovery, the magnet. Great ap- 
plause came at its close. The Prince 
of Wales proposed a motion congratu- 
lating Faraday. But when they turned 
to look for him he could not be found. 
Only a few people knew where he had 
gone. It was to a prayer meeting 
where he could renew his fellowship 
with God. : 

VII. The way out of the present dis- 
tress and confusion is indicated in 
Psalm 20. The Psalmist said in his 
prosperity, I shall never be moved. 
Then God hid his face, and he was 
troubled. Then he asked the Lord to 
have mercy on him, and to be his 
Helper. This was the happy result: 
“Thou hast turned for me my mourning 
into dancing. Thou hast put off my 
sackcloth and girded me with glad- 
ness.” That is what will happen when 
we acknowledge God in all our ways. 

* ~ om 


January 25. 

Topic: Does God Care? 

Hymns: How Sweet the Name of 
Jesus Sounds. There’s a Wideness in 
God’s Mercy. He Leadeth Me. 

Scripture Lesson: Matthew 6:24-34. 
Text: Matthew 10:30. “But the very 
hairs of your head are all numbered.” 

I. One of the results of the first 
World War was disillusionment. Mil- 
lions of people suffered irreparable loss 
without any corresponding gain. Sher- 
wood Eddy said the war destroyed the 
faith of the old world. He might have 
added, “And of the new.” 

II. The second World War has inten- 
sified this situation. Many are saying 
with one of the war poets: 

“Ah, what avail the struggle and the 
strife? 

The dreams, the work of years, 

The hopes that lure us onward in this 
life, 

That end in tears? 
“The love men long for, wealth for 

which they fret, 

The toil that they endure, 
What profit they? Tomorrow’s 

shall set, 

And nothing’s sure. 


sun 


“OQ God! if thou art God, and thou art 
there 
In heaven, let it cease, 
This awful agony! And hear my prayer 


Pha 


Oh, give us peace! 


III. There is a question in the minds 
of many today. Does God care? The 
Bible teaches that God is keenly inter- 
ested in human affairs. That he will 
protect those who serve him; and that 
he will provide for them. Jesus said 
there is no need for anxiety or fear, 
“The very hairs of your head are all 
numbered.” 

IV. It requires a supreme effort of 
faith to accept this teaching in times 
like these. Human suffering is not a 
mere theory, it is a grim fact. 


V. Does God really care? One can 


only answer in the affirmative when he 
accepts the philosophy 


of Paul. He 
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taught that all things work together for 
good. That these light afflictions, 
which are but for a moment, work out 
for us a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory. 

Hans Anderson, the author of An- 
derson’s Fairy Tales, was known as the 
Ugly Duckling when he was a child. 
From childhood his life was difficult and 
discouraging. But near the end he 
said: “Out of evil came good, out of 
pain came joy.” It has been said, that 
next to the gospels, no books have done 
more to preach love on earth than his. 

VI. To all who are disappointed, dis- 
couraged and disillusioned, I would say, 
God does care. Trust him, seek his 
help, and he will not fail you. 

In his autobiography, A Pilgrimage 
of Ideas, Sherwood Eddy says that in 
1897 he reached the darkest day of his 
life. He had been in India a year, and 
felt that he had miserably failed. He 
was on the verge of a nervous break- 
down. He was disillusioned, discour- 
aged, bitter and rebellious. But he still 
believed in God. He cried for help and 
God responded. He arose with a new 
faith. His weariness and nervous ten- 
sion was gone. He was whole again. 
He was satisfied in God. God had be- 
come the infinite and unchanging por- 
tion of his life. He felt that he could 
now draw heavily upon him for all his 


spiritual need. 
* * * 


February 1. 
Topic: How to Attain Eternal Life. 


Hymns: When the Weary Seeking 
Rest. None Other Lamb, None Other 


Name. Still, Still With Thee. 
Scripture Lesson: James 2:14:26. 
Text: Luke 10:25. “Master, what 


shall I do to inherit eternal life?” 

I. During the last year of his min- 
istry a lawyer had an interview with 
Jesus. He did not come to get infor- 
mation, but to test Jesus. He asked, 
What am I to do to inherit eternal life? 
Jesus said, What is written in the law? 
He replied, “You must love the Lord 
your God with your whole heart, with 
your whole soul, with your’ whole 
strength, and with your whole mind. 
Also your neighbor as yourself.” “A 
right answer,” said Jesus, “do that and 
you shall live.” 

II. To attain eternal life one must 
love God unreservedly. It has always 
been difficult to define God. The defi- 
nitions have been numerous and varied. 
But generally speaking he has been re- 
garded as a person. 

Today it is difficult to find a satisfac- 
tory definition. Writing in 1928, Pro- 
fessor Leuba said: “The knowledge 
won so far by humanity achieves two 
great results—it does away with the 
God and the methods of the religions, 
and points to a spiritual power work- 
ing in us.” 

Professor Einstein and Dr. Crile say 
this power is material or physical, in 
short it is electricity. 

III. I submit it is impossible to love 
a force or power no matter how effi- 
cient it may be. But one can love the 
God of Jesus. A Father who is sym- 
pathetic, long-suffering, gracious and 
generous. As John suggests, we can 
love him because he first loved us. 

IV. What is involved in loving God? 
Affection, yes, but much more than 
that. It involves whole-hearted devo- 
tion to him, the consecration of our 
talents to his service, and the giving of 
our best to him. 


A Hindu woman said to Mrs. Ewing: 
“That may be the way you Americans 
give to your God. We give our best.” 

V. To attain eternal life one must 
love humanity. And according to Jesus 
every human being is a neighbor of 
ours. 

VI. What is involved in loving hu- 
manity? Helpfulness. We must treat 
our fellowmen with kindness and con- 
sideration. 

President Ozora Davis said: “The 
whole meaning of a human life is 
summed up in loving, in being kind, in 
helping, in being comfortable to live 
with. The great conviction I have won 
out of pain is that the new command- 
ment of Jesus sums up all the meaning 
of life, all that I need to know about 
life, here and forever more, ‘Love one 
another as I have loved you’.” 

Ambassador Herrick came home for 
a vacation in 1928. A reporter inter- 
viewed him. He wrote: “The fire was 
burning low. Herrick leaned back, 
folded his hands. ‘When I’m tired,’ he 
said, ‘I don’t see much in it. When I’m 
rested it’s bully. Money? What does 
money mean? When you get through 
the race—and I’m pretty near through 
it— there’s only one thing left that 
counts—those you love and those who 


, 99 


love you’. 
* x * 


February 8. 

Tepic: Are You Content? 

Hymns: We Bless Thee For Thy 
Peace, O God. I Sought the Lord, and 
Afterwards I Knew. I Heard the Voice 
of Jesus Say. 

Scripture Lesson: John 4:1-15. Text: 
John 7:37. “If any man thirst, let 
him come unto me and drink.” 

I. Thirst is symbolic of human de- 
sire. It is frequently used in the Old 
Testament and the New. Jesus used it 
in his talk with the Samaritan woman. 
He used it on the great day of the 
Feast, when he said to the assembled 
multitude, “If any man thirst let him 
come unto me and drink.” 

II. We all have ardent longings. The 
Psalmist gave expression to his de- 
sires thus: “My soul thirsteth for 
thee, my flesh longeth for thee in a 
dry and thirsty land where no water 
is. 

III. Rationalism does not satisfy 
these longings. The man who denies 
the supernatural and relies upon rea- 
son alone is not content. 

Miss Frances Cobb said: ‘“Rational- 
ism is like the setting sun. That which 
gives to prosperity its joy, to grief its 
comfort, to duty its delight, to love its 
sweetness, to solitude its charm, to all 
life its meaning and purpose, and to 
death its consolation and support, is 
lost for ever.” 

IV. The pleasures of life do not sat- 
isfy these longings. Even when they 
are perfectly innocent they leave one 
unsatisfied. 

William Wilberforce, the abolitionist, 
wrote: “There is scarcely a more mel- 
ancholy sight than that of an old man. 
who is a stranger to the consolations of 
religion, the true source of support and 
satisfaction. How affecting, and at the 
same time how disgusting, to see such 
an one feebly attempting to retain the 
pleasures of his younger years, while 
they mock his endeavors, and elude his 
grasp. To such an one gloomily indeed 
does the evening of life set in.” 

V. Can Jesus satisfy these longings? 
Yes. Paul wrote, “I have learned in 
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whatsoever state I am therein to be 
content.” 

Dr. Bonar wrote: 

“T heard the voice of Jesus say, 

Behold, I freely give 
The living water; thirsty one, 

Stoop down and drink and live. 

I came to Jesus, and I drank 

Of that life-giving stream; 

My thirst was quenched, my soul re- 
vived, 

And now I live in him.” 

VI. If you have not found content- 
ment, give the religious life a trial. 
You will find satisfaction. You will be 
content. 

Moody used to relate this incident. 
An old Christian was bed-ridden. A 
Christian woman who visited her al- 
ways found her cheerful. She had a 
lady friend of wealth who constantly 
looked on the dark side of things. She 
thought it would do her good to see the 
bed-ridden saint, so she took her there. 
They found her just beaming with joy. 
The lady said to her, “It must be very 
hard for you to lie here.” She smiled 
and said, “It’s better higher up.” 

* * x 


February 15 (Race Relations Sun- 
day). 
Topic: Overcoming Prejudice. 


Hymns: Rise Up, O Men of God. 
Christ of the Upward Way. Christian, 
Rise, and Act Thy Creed. 

Scripture Lesson: Acts 10:9-35. 
Text: Acts 10:34. “I see quite plainly 
that God has no favorites.” (Moffatt). 

I. Prejudice is of ancient origin. It 
is said that the ancient Jews addressed 
God in these words: “On our account 
thou hast created the world. Other 
nations, sprung from Adam, thou hast 
said are nothing, and are like spittle, 
and thou hast likened their multitude 
to the droppings from a cask. But we 
are thy people whom thou hast called 
thy first-born, thine only begotten, thy 
well beloved.” 

The Iroquois believed that there was 
only one white man in heaven, and that 
he got there by accepting their religion. 

The Eskimo tribe, about Cape York, 
are the most northern inhabitants of 
the globe. They have no communica- 
tion with the Eskimo of southern Green- 
land. Before they were discovered by 
Sir James Ross in 1818, they believed 
themselves to be the only people on 
earth. 

II. Peter was prejudiced against the 
Gentiles. So God had to teach him a 
lesson. He did this by means of a 
dream. Peter learned that that which 
God had cleansed is neither common 
or unclean; that God has no favorites; 
and that he who reverences God and 
lives a good life, in any nation, is wel- 
comed by him. 

III. Prejudice, deep and strong, still 
exists. Against the Jews. Against 
the negroes. Against the Communists. 
Against the Axis nations—Germans, 
Italians and Japanese; and among those 
who favor Fascism, against the British. 

IV. How can these prejudices be re- 
moved ? 

a. By sympathetic understanding. A 
poet writes: 

“Let be, beloved— 

I will taste somewhat this same pov- 
erty ;— 

Try these temptations, grudges, gnaw- 
ing shames, 

For which ’tis blamed. How probe an 
unfelt evil? 

Wouldst be the poor man’s friend? 
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Must freeze with him— 

Test sleepless hunger—let thy crippled 
back 

Ache o’er the endless furrow.” 

b. By cordial appreciation. “A man 
has mistaken the secret of human life 
who does not look for greatness in the 
midst of folly, for sparks of nobility in 
the midst of meanness.” 

c. By sanguinary confidence. Ian Mac- 
laren said: “The way to get the best 
out of a man, if he has any reliability 
in him, is to trust him utterly, and 
show him that you do.” 

V. God has no favorites. He is the 
Father of all men. “The world is in 
a sorry plight, but God is not through 
with it yet, nor with you and me.” 

VI. The uplift of the depressed races 
waits on the efforts of those more fa- 
vored. An intelligent Hindu, address- 
ing a group of students at Calcutta, 
said: “What India needs for her re- 
generation is not simply sermons and 
addresses and Bible texts, but the pres- 
entation of a truly Christian life, the 
gentleness and meekness and forgiv- 
ness such as Christ exhibited in his 
life and death.” 

* * * 


February 22. (Brotherhood Sunday). 


Topic: The Greatest Need of the 
World. 
Hymns: Lead On, O King Eternal. 


O Brother Man. 
O King of Kings. 
Scripture Lesson: 


Lift Up Our Hearts, 
I Corinthians 13. 


Text: I Corinthians 13:8. ‘Love never 
faileth.” 
I. Dr. Dummelow, a _ distinguished 


Bible scholar, says that “in I Corin- 
thians 13 we enter into the purest at- 
mosphere, and breathe the most frag- 
rant odors. Passing from the previous 
chapters, with their tale of faction and 
scandal and shame to this passage, 
with its description of Christian love, 
is like passing from the enchanted 
ground of the Pilgrim’s Progress to the 
land of Beulah, within sight of the 
celestial gate.” 

II. This chapter is the New Testa- 
ment Psalm of Love. Different defini- 
tions of the word are given in the dic- 
tionary. 1. A strong feeling of affec- 
tion. 2. The outgoing of the soul to- 
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ward what is regarded as good. 3. The 
disposition to seek the well-being of 
others, and to increase their happiness. 
The last definition is what Paul had in 
mind. 

Dr. Fairchild, of Oberlin, held that 
love and benevolence are synonymous, 
and he based his work on Moral 
Philosophy on that interpretation. 

Some years ago an article appeared 
in the American Magazine about a Mr. 
Page, a lumberman, who had given 
away over $2,000,000. He said, “I be- 
lieve in shooting square with God and 
man.” That is a good definition of love. 

III. Paul enumerates the characteris- 
tics of love. 4-8a. It is patient. It is 
kind. It knows no jealousy. It makes 
no parade. It gives itself no airs. It 
is never rude. It is never selfish. It 
is never irritated. It is never resent- 
ful. It is saddened when others go 
wrong. It is gladdened by goodness. 
It is slow to expose. It is always 
eager to believe the best. It is always 
hopeful. It is always patient. It is 
imperishable. It never disappears. 

IV. Paul says there are three endur- 
ing virtues. They are faith, hope and 
love. And the greatest of these is 
love. It never faileth. 

Dr. South, a noted divine of the 
seventeenth century, said: “Love is 
the great instrument of nature, the 
bond and cement of society, the spirit 
and spring of the universe.” 

V. The greatest need of the world is 
love. It will promote brotherhood as 
nothing else can. When men are mo- 
tivated by it society will be revolu- 
tionized. 

We might therefore pray with Anna 
L. Waring: 

“I ask thee for a thoughtful love, 

Through constant watching wise, 

To meet the glad with joyful smiles 

And to wipe the weeping eyes; 

And a heart at leisure from itself 

To sooth and sympathize.” 

And we might say with her: 

“Wherever in the world I am 

In whatsoe’er estate, 

I have a fellowship with hearts 

To keep and cultivate: 

And a lot of lowly work to do 

For the Lord on whom I wait.” 
* * a 


March 1 (Lent). 


Topic: A Noble Exemplar. 
Hymns: When Morning Gilds the 
Sky. ’Tis Midnight, and on Olive’s 


Brow. There Is No Sorrow, Lord. 
Scripture Lesson: Isaiah 53. Text: 

I Peter 2:21. “Christ suffered for us.” 
I. We are entering the Lenten sea- 


son. It begins on Ash Wednesday, 
forty days before Easter. It com- 
memorates the forty days spent by 


Jesus in the wilderness in meditation 
and fasting. For many Christians it 
is a time of self-discipline. This was 
rigorously enforced in the middle ages. 

II. At this season we recall what 
Peter wrote, “Christ suffered for us.” 

Hudson Taylor said that when he was 
preaching in Shanghai a company of 
sailors came into the meeting. He 
made them promise to write out Isaiah 
53:5, putting their own names in the 
place of the pronouns. Some months 
later, these same sailors came to him 
and reminded him of the incident. With 
joy they told him that they had done 
as he requested, and in doing it had 
found Christ. 

III. Christ was sinless. He com- 
mitted no sin, no guile was ever found 
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upon his lips. But he bore our sins in 
his own body on the gibbet. 

In his book, The Just Steward, Rich- 
ard Dehan writes: “Human life is a 
passing breath, a rosy flying shadow. 
Happiness, wealth, honor, fame are 
cobwebs on the wind. Rank and power 
are gilded stools, worm-eaten and rot- 
ten. Nothing is real, nothing is true 
but the truths you would not see. 
There is no gain save sacrifice, no good 
save renunciation, no way except the 
way of the cross. No hope but in the 
blood of Christ. He is our king.” 

IV. Christ made no retort when he 
was reviled. He suffered and never 
threatened. He left everything to him 
who judges justly. 

Dr. Thomas said: “Truth in Jesus 
is a thing of beauty and power. It 
meets the moral soul of humanity as 
light meets the eye, as water the 
parched tongue, as bread the hungry 
soul.” 

V. Christ left an example that we 
should follow his footsteps. To en- 
dure suffering and not to be embit- 
tered is a great achievement. 

In his Messianic Revelation Poe has 
a character say: “To be happy at one 
point we must have suffered at the 
same. Never to suffer would have been 
never to be blessed.” “I would be will- 
ing to feel that awful fever thirst 
again for one hour, just to know again 
how good water can taste,” said one 
who had been sick for weeks. 

“God draws a cloud over each gleaming 
morn, 

Would we ask why? 

It is because all noblest things are 
born 

In agony. 


“Only upon some cross of pain or woe 
God’s son may lie; 
Each soul redeemed from self and sin 
must know 
Its Calvary.” 
* 


March 8. 

Topic: The Unpardonable Sin. 

Hymns: Spirit Divine, Attend Our 
Prayers. I Need Thee Every Hour. 
Spirit of God, Descend Upon My Heart. 

Scripture Lesson: Matthew 12:22-37. 
Text: Matthew 12:31. “The blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be 
forgiven him.” 

I. Jesus had performed a startling 
miracle. The Pharisees said he had 
cast out the demons by the prince of 
the demons. Jesus replied: “If I cast 
out demons by Beelzebub, by whom do 
vour sons cast them out? If I cast out 
demons by the spirit of God then the 
kingdom of God has reached you.” 

II. Then Jesus made this profound 
and puzzling statement: “I tell you 
therefore, men will be forgiven any 
sin and blasphemy, but they will not 
be forgiven for blaspheming the spirit.” 

III. What is it to blaspheme the 
spirit? The Greek word for blaspheme 
may be translated, “To speak against.” 
This sin then is to deliberately and 
persistently speak against the holy 
spirit and his work. In the words of 
Calvin, “It is malicious resistance to 
the truth of God.” 

Hale, an old divine, held that blas- 
phemy against the spirit, or the un- 
pardonable sin, as it is popularly called, 
could not be committed by anyone 


who did not live in the time of Jesus. 
On the other hand, Whitby, another old 
divine, held that it could not be com- 
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mitted while Jesus was on earth. Both 
were wrong. This sin can be commit- 
ted in any age and by anyone. 

IV. The tendency today is to deny 
God. To ascribe all progress and 
achievements, not to God but to man. 

In his Autobiography, H. G. Wells 
dismisses Christianity as something in 
which he does not believe, and for 
which he has no use. He asks: “Why 
do people go on pretending about this 
Christianity? ...I am either a down- 
right atheist or an extreme heretic.” If 
persisted in, this attitude results in 
the unpardonable sin. 


V. The outlook is not reassuring. In 
an address to the divinity students at 
Yale, in 1897, Justice Brewer said: 
“Notwithstanding all the magnificence 
of our civilization, it must be confessed 
that we face the growing danger of the 
material over the spiritual. ... It is 
not altogether a phantasm, a dream 
unworthy of notice, that the very 
luxuriousness of our civilization may 
become its tomb.” Prophetic words 
these. 

VI. The church should realize this 
danger and combat it. A prominent 
Englishman, Sir E. John Russell, said: 
“One of our most pressing needs today 
is to get religion back into the national 
life; into the schools and homes as a 
vital force. ... If we could insure that 
the principles of Christianity could be 
woven into the texture of the new, more 
organized society, toward which we 
seem to be moving, we should need to 
have no anxiety for the future of our 
race.” 

* ~ 


March 15 (Stewardship Sunday). 

Topic: A Puzzling Parable. 

Hymns: Every Morning Mercies 
New. All Things Are Thine. Thou 
Lord of Life, Our Saving Health. 

Scripture Lesson: Luke _  16:1-17. 
Text: Luke 16:9. “Make to yourselves 
friends of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness.” 

I. This is the most puzzling of all the 
parables spoken by Jesus. Many inter- 
pretations have been given. Some 
scholars say that it cannot be explained. 
But a careful examination of the pas- 
sage will enable us to grasp the thought 
of Jesus, and to get his meaning. The 
main feature is plain enough. The 
difficulty lies in the details. And in a 
parable these are not important. 

II. This is the story. A landowner 
had a steward to whom he entrusted 
the management of his property. He 
abused the trust, and was told to turn 
in his accounts as he would be dis- 
charged. Before his dismissal was an- 
nounced, he called a meeting of his 
master’s debtors. One owed one hun- 
dred measures of oil, he was told to re- 
port fifty. Another owed one hundred 
measures of wheat, he was told to re- 
port eighty. A similar suggestion was 
made to the other debtors. The stew- 
ard did this so that after his dismissal 
he would have friends who would speak 
well of him and help him. 

III. Here is the difficulty. Jesus 
seems to be commending the crooked 
work of the steward. But it is his fore- 
sight, not his dishonesty that Jesus 
commends. 

IV. The teaching of Jesus is clear. 
“So use your possessions that when 
they fail you may be received into the 
eternal home.” It is a lesson in stew- 
ardship. 


V. Wealth may be used selfishly. To 
promote one’s own interests. To gratify 
one’s tastes or passions. To satisfy 
one’s ambitions. It is so used by the 
majority of men. 

After the death of an American mil- 
lionaire this characterization of him 
appeared in a prominent newspaper: 
“He is buried in a casket of chilled 

steel; 
Four inches thick; 
Riveted with steel bolts; 
Locked with an eternity lock; 
Weighing three tons; 
Hell proof, 

Gabriel may blow and be blowed. 
He played safely. 
* * * 

He has gone to see about the proceeds. 
It is up to his soul.” 


VI. Wealth may be used unselfishly. 
A minister said: “One of the most 
comfortably housed, best clothed, lib- 
erally salaried, widest traveled of our 
congregation is too poor to give any- 
thing, while a man living on probably 
less than a quarter of this income is 
one of our most liberal contributors. I 
know a clerk and his wife who are in 
pinching circumstances, on one hundred 
dollars a month; and I know a Swedish 
laborer in one of our lumber yards, 
who supports a family of twelve in 
comfort, health and happiness, on less 
than $450 a year, and, for his means is 
a liberal supporter of his church be- 
sides.” 

VII. The teaching of Jesus here is 
capable of another application. Whether 
we are rich or poor, our chief concern 
should be our eternal welfare. As a 
writer says: “It is safer to gamble on 
the unsearchable riches than to trust 
in bank balances.” 

* * * 


March 22 (Passion Sunday). 

Topic: Losing and Finding Life. 

Hymns: O God, the Rock of Ages. 
Thou Grace Divine, Encircling All. 
Father of Lights. 

Scripture Lesson: Matthew 19:23- 
30. Text: Matthew 10:39. “He that 
loseth his life for my sake shall find it.” 

I. Matthew 10 contains Christ’s com- 
mission to the apostles. He gave defi- 
nite instructions as to what they should 
do under given circumstances. He in- 
dicated that they would meet with 
tragic opposition. But, he said, they 
were not to fear. Each one was to take 
up his cross and follow him. 

II. Then Jesus made a_ paradoxical 
statement. “He that findeth his life 
shall lose it; and he that loseth his life 
for my sake shall find it.” Jesus never 
concealed the fact that the Christian 
life is one of self-denial. 

In Stanton Harold Church, England, 
there is this inscription: “In the year 
1653, when all things sacred were 
throughout the nation either demolished 
or profaned, Sir Robert Shirley, Bar- 
ronet, founded this church, whose sin- 
gular praise it is to have done the best 
things in the worst times, and hoped 
them in the most calamitous. ‘The 
righteous shall be had in everlasting 
remembrance’.” 

III. Christ practiced what he 
preached. He lost his life for mankind. 
But he found it again. 

In 1935, Dynanodaya, a paper pub- 
lished in India, said: “One of the most 
amazing things in the present Indian 

(Turn to page 36) 
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Sermons 
(From page 34) 
religious situation is the astonishing 
way in which Jesus Christ is triumph- 


‘ing in so many parts of India over the 


influence of our imperfect lives, and 


_over the defects of our presentation of 


his message.” (The official census 


4 showed that from 1910 to 1931 the num- 


ber of Christians had increased from 
3,500,000 to 6,250,000). 

IV. Many Christians have dedicated 
themselves to a life of self-denial for 
Christ’s sake. 

Henry Martyn, who went to India as 
a chaplain and remained as a mission- 
ary, burnt out his life for God, as he 


- expressed it, in a plague-stricken city. 


He said: “There is not an object about 


» me but is depressing; yet my heart ex- 


‘+ pands with delight at the presence of 





. I am?” 


a courageous God.” 


V. Let us make this Passion Sunday 
a day of dedication. Let us take up 
our crosses and follow the master. 

Dr. Li Bi Cu was a Chinese physician. 
She was a highly cultured woman. She 


‘.. lived a wonderful life of devotion and 


sacrifice. The key to her life is found 
in her own words, “How I do long to 
live a life like Christ’s, full of sacrifice 
and love.” ’ 
Charles Francis Richardson sings: 


“> “A hundred noble wishes fill my heart: 


I long to help each soul in need of 
aid: 


In all good works my zeal would have 


a part, 
Before no weight of toil it stands 
afraid. 


“But noble wishes are not noble deeds, 
And he does least who seeks to do 
the whole: 
Who works the best, his simplest duties 
heeds; 
Who moves the world, first moves a 
single soul.” 
” * * 


March 29 (Palm Sunday). 

Topic: The King of Kings. 

Hymns: Rejoice! The Lord Is King. 
Outside the Holy City. All Hail the 
Power of Jesus’ Name. 

Scripture Lesson: Matthew 21:1-17. 
Text: Mark 11:28. “By what author- 
ity does thou these things?” 

I. The triumphal entry was a spec- 
tacular event. It revealed the enthu- 
siasm of Jesus’ followers. It showed 
how easily the multitude was stirred. 
It showed how vindictive envy can be. 

II. This event was not pleasing to 
the Jewish leaders. They were becom- 
ing alarmed. So, when Jesus cleaned 
out the temple, they asked, “What 
authority have you for acting in this 
way?” Jesus asked another question 
in reply, but he did not answer theirs. 

III. Why did Jesus speak and act 
with authority? 

a. Jesus is the son of God. The 
angel announced to Mary, “He will be 
great, he will be called the Son of the 
Most High.” Luke 1:32. 

At his baptism the voice said, “This 
is my son, the beloved.” Matthew 3:17. 
And at the transfiguration the voice 
uttered the same words. Matthew 17:5. 


During a stormy night on the lake, 
‘ Peter said, “You are certainly God’s 
son.” Matthew 14:33. Later, when 


Jesus asked, “And who do you say that 
Peter replied, “You are the 
Christ, the son of the living God.” 
Matthew 16:16. 
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b. Jesus is God. John wrote, “The 
word was with God and the word was 
God.” John 1:1. 

Jesus said, “I and the Father are 
one.” John 10:30. And when Phillip 
said, “Let us see the Father, that is all 
we want.” Jesus replied, “He who hast 
seen me has seen the Father.” 


Paul, writing to Timothy, called 
Jesus “that blessed and only sover- 
eign, king of kings and lord of lords.” 
I Timothy 6:15. 

IV. Other writers have borne the 
same testimony. In a lecture, Dr. W. 
E. Hocking said, “Christ . .. is the 
human face of God.” 

In his book, Speaking of Religion, Dr. 
Bruce Curry says: “Jesus is one whose 
unique personality and career justify 
us in speaking of him not as a son of 
God, but as the son of God; not as a 
master in the things of the spirit, but 
as the master.” 

V. At the marriage feast in Cana, 
the mother of Jesus gave a significant 
command. She said to the servants, 
“Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it.” 
That command may well be repeated on 
this Palm Sunday. 

Ralph Erskine, a Scotch minister, 
said more than two hundred years ago: 
“When you see a dog following two 
men, you know not to which of them 
he belongs, while they walk together; 
but let them come to a parting road, 
and one go one way and the other an- 
other way, then you will know which 
is the dog’s master. So, while a man 
may have the world and a religious pro- 
fession too, we cannot tell which is the 
man’s master, God or the world; but 
stay until the man comes to a parting 
road. God calls him this way, and the 
world calls him that way. Well, if God 
be his master, he follows truth and 
righteousness, and lets the world go; 
but if the world be his master then he 
follows the flesh and the lusts thereof, 
and lets God and conscience go.” 

* * * 


April 5 (Easter Sunday). 

Topic: The Risen Lord. 

Hymns: Come Ye Faithful, Raise 
the Strain. Easter Flowers Are Bloom- 


ing Bright. Christ the Lord Is Risen 
Today. 

Scripture Lesson: Luke 24:13-35. 
Text: Luke 24:34. “The Lord is risen 
indeed.” 


I. It is a thrilling story that Luke 
tells in this section of his gospel. The 
climax is reached when the men from 
Emmaus return to Jerusalem and are 
met with the announcement, “The Lord 
is risen indeed, and hath appeared to 
Simon.” 

II. That is our Easter message. “The 
Lord is risen indeed.” In I Corinthians 
15 Paul gives the proofs of the resur- 
rection as he saw them. Jesus appeared 
to Cephas, then to the twelve, then to 
above five hundred brethren. After that 
to James, then to all the apostles. And 
last of all to Paul himself. 

Dr. Cadoux, an English theologian, 
writes: “The resurrection appear- 
ances of Jesus gave his followers the 
assurance that he could not be holden 
even by the bitter pangs of death, and 
that having triumphed over death, he 
lived on as the Saviour and Lord of as 
many as would receive him. In the 
continuance and triumphant progress of 
his personal domination in the hearts 
of individuals, and through them in the 
life of society, we see the essential ful- 


filment of his prediction of a glorious 
return.” 


III. The resurrection of Jesus proves 
that Jesus’ claims were valid. “For 
failure, power; for fear, hope; for sor- 
row, joy; for death, life; he is able.” 
That is the verdict of one writer. 


IV. The resurrection of Jesus is pro- 
phetic of our resurrection. 

In his book, Chaos and Creed, Price- 
man writes: “For two reasons I be- 
lieve myself eternal. . . . I have no 
concern with what manner of body 
Jesus returned from the grave, but 
that his character survived death is 
reason for my belief that my own char- 
acter is, like his, eternal. Further, I 
cannot believe that evolution would 
devote incalculable millions of years to 
the perfecting of personality only to 
annihilate it in a moment.” 


V. The hope of immortality robs 
death of its terror. When Savonarola 
was reminded at his execution, by the 
attendant priest, that death must be 
met with fortitude, he replied, “With 
cheerfulness, if such is the will of God.” 


The poet Keats regarded the grave 
as a friend. He talked of it as the first 
resting place he could ever have. 

John Sterling, a Scotch author, wrote 
to Carlyle: “I tread the common road 
into the great darkness, without any 
thought of fear, and with very much of 
hope.” 

Dean Milman wrote these lines: 

“It is little matter at what hour of the 
day 
The righteous fall asleep. 
not come 
To — untimely who has learned to 
ie. 
The less of this brief life, the more of 


Death can- 


heaven; 
The shorter time, the longer immor- 
tality.” 
~ ” * 
April 12. 
Topic: The Motherhood of God. 


Hymns: Joyful, Joyful We Adore 
Thee. My Faith Looks Up to Thee. O 
Love Divine. 

Scripture Lesson: II Corinthians 
1:1-12. Text: Isaiah 66:13. “As one 
whom his mother comforteth so will I 
comfort you.” 

I. In Psalm 103:13 the Fatherhood of 
God finds expression. “Like as a fa- 
ther pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear him.” In Isaiah 
66:13 the motherhood of God finds ex- 
pression. “As one whom his mother 
comforteth so will I comfort you.” 

II. Both fathers and mothers comfort 
their children. But they use different 
methods. Matthew Henry said the fa- 
ther tries to comfort with arguments, 
but the mother does not argue or rea- 
son, she drowns the trouble in a sea 
of affection and compassion. That is 
God’s method. 

III. Which do people most need, re- 
proof or comfort? They deserve re- 
proof, but they need comfort. The 
breaking hearts in the world outnumber 
the rebellious hearts. 

IV. God has recognized this need. 
The Bible is pre-eminently a book of 
comfort. There are over one hundred 
passages in which the word is used in 
one form or another. Our text ex- 
presses the thought of the Old Testa- 
ment writers. Paul expresses the 
thought of the New Tetstament writ- 

(Turn to page 38) 
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Charting the Months Ahead 
by Albert H. Pellowe* 


ASTORS like ploughmen need to 

do lots of work in the fall in order 

to have things looking well in early 
spring. Every season has its special 
tasks; but for the tiller of the soil and 
the toiler for souls the fall is very im- 
portant. What comes forth for the 
pastor-preacher in the Lenten season 
will largely depend on getting the fall 
and winter work done well. As half 
of the labor of the pastor-preacher is 
in planning, what is here offered are 
suggestions for the making of work 
sheets to help get the fall work started 
now. 

The outline given is based upon the 
church calendar and certain well rec- 
ognized special days, and has to do es- 
pecially with the Sunday work of 
preaching. No specific topics for any 
of the Sunday mornings are given. The 
thought in offering this plan is that it 
might be helpful in looking ahead and 
seeing the preaching of four months 
as a whole, to learn what must be pre- 
pared so that from reading and study 
the pastor-preacher might be always 
culling and building up the appropriate 
material. 

The simple work sheet offered is 
ruled and marked as seen in the illus- 
trations. The last four months of the 
calendar year have a natural begin- 
ning and climax and form a major unit 
of the year. With such a work sheet 
before him as the one given. the 
preacher can see a four-month section 
of the church year as a whole. 

As to the use of the work sheets: 
They may be placed on the study wall 
or desk where from time to time they 
may be referred to and filled in. If one 
wishes he may fill in the sermon sub- 
jects at any one time with the resolve 
of making changes should the need 
arise. There is no thought of making 
a plan a rigid thing; it should be flexi- 
ble and subject to the spontaneous 
turn of the mind and need of the user. 
However, the writer is of the opinion 
that there will be an advantage in fill- 
ing out the work sheet for four months 
before September first. 

When it comes to the saving of mate- 
rial for preaching on the _ subjects 
chosen, of course, there are many 
ways, some elaborate and some very 
simple. At least one could do this: get 
four files or four large envelopes and 
mark them one for each month; into 
these clippings and notations could be 
placed ready for assembly at the time 


*Minister, Trinity 
Rapids, Michigan. 


Methodist Church, Grand 


of the making of the sermon. And in 
each file or envelope a work sheet for 
a month on paper 8% by 11, ruled like 
the outlines illustrated, could be placed 
which would allow larger space for 
notes. 

Just by way of suggestion, four 
series of Sunday evening addresses 
might be given, one for each month. 
Seeing that September starts with La- 
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bor Day, which connotes industry and 
government, there comes the thought 
that it would be quite appropriate to 
speak on the gospel of Jesus and mod- 
ern social panaceas. 


October ending with the anniversary 
day of the Protestant Reformation, 
themes from church history would be 
in order. Such a series might contain 
an address on the significance of the 
Reformation; one on the rise and em- 
phasis of one’s denomination, another 
on the church in the life of America; 
and the fourth on the church in the 
world today. 


Something on the Bible is always in 
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season. For November, why not think 
of a series on the Bible and its nature 
and use? December is one of the home 
months. Religion and the home would 
have a proper setting; and of course 
there are the Christmas programs. 

These things are offered only as 
stimulators. Some men would rather 
have more variety; and some would 
rather do something with more of the 
ring of evangelism. The writer is not 
so much concerned in offering subjects, 
as in suggesting that, whatever the 
main drive might be, it be planned 
ahead for at least four months begin- 
ning on Labor Day and climaxing at 
Christmas. 

And what may be done in planning 
for the Sundays of the four months in- 
dicates what could be done in planning 
for the mid-week church night. A sim- 
ple work sheet for church nights could 
be made. On such sheets a series or 
two of church night programs could be 
blocked off and other services could be 
planned to fit in with the scheme of 
special days and dates. 

One closing recommendation is that 
after the work sheet has been filled in 
it be checked to see whether the total 
program outlined leads to vital Chris- 
tian objectives through vital Christian 
messages and methods, and has some- 
thing of the whole gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 

And what goes for the four months, 
program goes for other major parts of 
the church year. While using the fall 
and winter plan climaxing at Christ- 
mas and New Year’s, the  pastor- 
preacher should chart his way for the 
next great part of the church year, 
New Year’s to Easter. 





MAGNIFICENT FAITH OF ISAIAH 

In an age when the world appears to 
be on the verge of falling apart as a 
result of greed, fear, and war; when 
we look for hope and there seems to be 
none; and when we long for peace, 
and it seems to elude us; when we have 
lost hope, become pessimistic and even 
cynical, it is well to recall the magnifi- 
cent faith of Isaiah, that a great king 
of Judah may be wrapped in the folds 
of death, but Almighty God lives on, 
filling the whole earth with his glory, 
cleansing the hearts of men until their 
iniquity is taken away, and calling them 
to a high duty. (Isaiah 6:1-8). 

With all the discouragements and 
set-backs to world peace, men and wom- 
en will never quite lose hope as long 
as the vision of Isaiah is cherished, that 
there will yet come a day when men 
shall beat their swords into plowshares, 
and their spears into pruninghooks. 


(Isaiah 2:2-4). From The Bible Speaks 


to Our Generation by Frank Gless 
Lankard; Oxford University Press. 
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Sermons 
(From page 36) 
ers, he calls the Father, “The God of 
all comfort.” 

V. Repentant sinners need comfort. 
When they turn to God he does not 
chide, he comforts. An Old Testament 
sinner wrote: “I will give thanks unto 
thee, for though thou wast angry with 
me, thine anger is turned away, and 
thou comfortest me.” 

VI. Lonely people need comfort. In 
this busy world there are many lonely 
people. God comforts the lonely. The 
first night after Jacob left home he was 
lonely. But by a wonderful vision God 
comforted him. He said, “Surely the 
Lord was in this place and I knew it 
not.” 

VII. Depressed people need comfort. 
Modern life has its perils. Among 
them is depression. God comforts the 
depressed. Elijah put up a magnificent 
fight against the prophets of Baal and 
won. But reaction came. He ran 
away, lay down under a tree, and 
prayed for death. Then God sent an 
angel with food and comfort. 

VIII. God will not fail us. Through 
Isaiah he said: “Can a woman forget 
her infant, forget to pity her babe? 
Yet even were a mother to forget, 
never will I forget you.” 45:15. (Mof- 
fatt). 

Miss Farningham wrote these lines: 
“Give me some word to say for thee, 
I prayed. The world needs charity, 
Its sorrows are so great to bear, 

And men bow down ’neath loads of 
care. 

Fain would I bring them some relief 

And comfort for their hours of grief. 

May I not tell them something? Go, 

A voice replied, and let them know 


Their Father loves them.” 
* * * 
April 19. 
Topic: Why Join the Church? 


Hymns: In Christ There Is No East 
or West. Who Is on the Lord’s Side? 
Blest Be the Tie That Binds. 

Scripture Lesson: Ephesians 4:1-16. 
Text: Acts 2:47. “And the Lord added 
to the church daily.” » 

I. The Day of Pentecost was memor- 
able for Christianity. On that day the 
holy spirit descended, the apostles 
preached, men’s hearts were pricked, 
and three thousand were saved. The 
good work continued in the days that 
followed and many others were con- 
verted. From the record one gathers 
that all who professed their faith in 
Christ became members of the church— 
of Christ’s body. 

II. This fact raises a pertinent ques- 
tion, Why Join the Church? Four rea- 
sons, at least, can be given. 

1. Because the Christian needs the 
church and the church needs the Chris- 
tian. One cannot be the kind of Chris- 
tian he ought to be unless he uses the 
means of grace. The church cannot 
do the work it ought to do unless it has 
the co-operation of all Christians. 

Major Higginson, founder of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, said: “No 
single person amounts to much. I don’t 
amount to much and you don’t amount 
to much. We are only little pebbles on 
a great beach where there are plenty 
more. It is altogether that counts.” 


2. Because if everyone followed the 
example of the non-church member 
there would be no church. 
would be a calamity. 


And that 


A group of Socialists organized a 
town in Colorado for the purpose of 
demonstrating the social value of their 
doctrine. Being conviced that the 
church was a great incubus upon social 
progress they determined to exclude it 
for ever. All land titles contained a 
clause to that effect. But later, two 
wagon loads of citizens drove miles to 
interview the representative of a Home 
Missionary Society, and requested the 
establishment of a church in their town. 


3. Because by staying outside the 
church one leads others to do the same. 
Actions speak louder than words. 


4. The church is the organization 
through which God is working for the 
redemption of the race. Directly or in- 
directly all Christian influences have 
come from the church. And how great 
they have been. 


Lieut.-Governor Thompson, of Ben- 
gal said: “In my judgment Christian 
missionaries have done more real and 
lasting good to the people of India than 
all other agencies combined. They 
have been the salt of the country and 
the true saviours of the empire.” 

III. Every Christian ought to be a 
member of a church in the community 
in which he lives. Denominational 
lines are of small importance, and are 
fast fading away. 

A French historian said: “In the be- 
ginning the church was a community 
of brethren. All were taught of God, 
and each had the privilege of drawing 
for himself from the divine fountain of 
light.” That is what every church 
ought to be today. 

Dan Crawford admitted that when 
he was in his homeland he was a sort 
of Baptist. But he said: “God willing, 
there will be no denominations in Cen- 


tral Africa—only Christians.” 
* * * 


April 26 (Young People’s Sunday). 

Topic: A Father’s Counsel. 

Hymns: Lord, We Come With 
Hearts Aflame. I Would Be True. The 
Son of God Goes Forth to War. 

Scripture Lesson: Proverbs 4:1-13. 
Text: Proverbs 4:1. “Hear, ye chil- 
dren, the instruction of a father.” 

I. Henry Ward Beecher was a great 
American. His fame as a preacher and 
orator was world-wide. He was the 
foremost advocate of the great reforms 
of his day. When he died the universal 
testimony was that no voice had spoken 
more powerfully than his on behalf of 
humanity. 

II. In 1878 Beecher gave counsel to 
his son Herbert, who was just starting 
in life. That was more than sixty 
years ago. Life is different now. But 
that counsel is as worthwhile today as 
it was then. It consisted of eleven 
maxims. 

1. You must not go into debt. Avoid 
debt as you would the devil. 

2. Make few promises. Religiously 
observe the smallest promise. 

3. Be scrupulously careful in all 
statements. Accuracy and_ perfect 
frankness, no guesswork. 

4. When working for others. sink 
yourself out of sight, seek their inter- 
est. Make yourself necessary to those 
who employ you. 

5. Hold yourself responsible for a 
higher standard than anyone else ex- 
pects of you. Be a hard master to 
yourself, but lenient to everybody else. 

6. Concentrate your force on your 

(Turn to page 40) 
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The Crusade Against Liquor 


could be made the popular Ameri- 

can goal and abolition of the 
liquor traffic could be made the national 
policy within a comparatively brief pe- 
riod—if all the church people would 
take part actively in such a crusade. 

This is the conviction of the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
which for sixty-seven years has sought 
to build a more Christian way of life 
for the United States through an in- 
tense social welfare program high- 
lighted by its motto of “For God and 
Home and Every Land.” 

Because liquor figures so largely in 
the causes of disease, poverty, juvenile 
and adult crime, divorce-broken homes, 
and general vice, throughout its his- 
tory the W. C. T. U. has stressed the 
necessity for solution of the liquor 
problem, while not neglecting such 
fields of activity as child welfare, sol- 
diers and sailors, narcotics, and inter- 
national peace. 

Full credit is given by the W. C. T. 
U. to the nation’s churches for the 
major part they took in achieving fed- 
eral prohibition in 1920 and for the 
leading part the Protestant churches 
are taking now in the slow task of 
gaining individual abstinence through 
social example and education and the 
more difficult task of securing abolition 
of the traffic. 

“With the churches and their lead- 
ers again going on record against the 
liquor traffic, we can safely forecast the 
time in the near future when the great 
mass of church membership becomes 
actively interested,’ Mrs. Ida B. Wise 
Smith, president of National W. C. T. 
U., declares. 

“When the power of the church peo- 
ple is brought to bear the handwriting 
will again be on the wall for the liquor 
traffic to read.” 

The W. C. T. U. is strictly interde- 
nominational, numbering among its of- 
ficers and ,members active represent- 
atives of all churches and women min- 
isters of most of the Protestant de- 
nominations. 

From its headquarters in Evanston, 
Illinois, it is carrying on today the 
largest program of temperance educa- 
tion in its history, using all the stream- 
lined methods of this age to teach the 
true, scientific facts of “what alcohol 
is and what it does.” Since repeal, the 
one featured department of activity 
probably has been that of Scientific 
Temperance Education. In addition, 
the youth program, through the Youth’s 
Temperance Council and the Loyal 
Temperance Legion, has been greatly 
enlarged. Within the last year tem- 


\ BSTINENCE for the individual 


perance education and the theme of 
“having more fun through sane living” 
have been carried to college campuses 
and to young business groups. 

In rebuilding the public opinion and 
the step-by-step legislation necessary 
to remove liquor’s sorry influence from 
American life, the church people face 
a duty and a challenge, Mrs. Smith 
points out. 

“All methods of liquor control have 
been tried and proved failures except 
prohibition,” she says. “In this post- 
repeal era liquor is a more powerful 
enemy of Christian life than ever before. 

“More money has been spent for 
liquor in the eight years since repeal 
than the entire governmental relief ex- 
penditures for the same period. We 
hear remarks about the huge size of 
the national debt, but the expenditures 
of the American people for liquor and 
the indirect costs of liquor since re- 
peal amount to more than the entire 
federal debt as of January 1, 1941. 

“In these United States of 1941 only 
the millions of church people seem to 
realize the need for us to rededicate 
ourselves to the Christian way of life. 
Others give lip service to the cause of 
Christianity, then violate its every 


tenet in their daily lives and in the 
examples they set for their fellow men. 

“It is only by active, crusading 
Christianity that the other millions of 
Americans can be brought to real part- 
nership in the fellowship with Christ. 

“The church people are moving to- 
ward such a crusade. As they move 
further and more actively, the liquor 
traffic will be one of the first walls to 
be broken down.” 


“What Alcohol Is and What It Does” 
is a 30-page booklet, written in conver- 
sational style, combining scientific in- 
formation with scripture references, for 
discussion groups in Bible classes, 
women’s societies or young people’s or- 
ganizations. Sunday school teachers 
find help in a 16-page booklet, “Pro- 
gram Material for Temperance Day.” 
Leaflets of special interest to church 
people include such as “Alcohol Educa- 
tion for Church Members,” “The Bible 
and the Use of the Word ‘Wine’,” “A 
Challenge to Culture,” “Who Is Respon- 
sible?,” “These Troublesome Triplets” 
and many others. 

All of these may be obtained from 
the National W.C.T.U. Publishing 
House (see below). 

















Headquarters for Temperance Literature 


Books, pamphlets, plays, temperance 


For Youth—Program material, study 
For Children—Lesson courses, 


Temperance helps for Teachers, Stu- 


NATIONAL W.C.T.U. PUBLISHING HOUSE Evanston, Illinois 


stories, posters and leaflets dealing 
with every phase of the alcohol 
question. 


courses, leadership training. 
pro- 
gram helps, project work. 


dents, General Public. 
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THE UNION SIGNAL 


A Weekly Journal of Social Welfare 
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problem) 
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Sermons 
(From page 38) 
own proper business. Be constant, 


stedfast, persevering. 

7. The art of making one’s fortune is 
to spend nothing. Any intelligent and 
industrious young man may become 
rich, if he stops all leaks and is not in 
a hurry. 

8. Do not speculate or gamble. 
Greediness and haste are two devils 
that destroy thousands every year. 

9. Never speak evil of any man no 
matter what the facts may be. Hasty 
fault-finding and severe speech of ab- 
sent people is not honorable, and is apt 
to be unjust and cruel. 

10. Do not forget your father’s and 
your mother’s God. Do not despise 
churches and humble preachers. 

11. Read often the Book of Proverbs 
and the precepts and duties enjoined in 
the New Testament. 

III. The Book of Proverbs is pre- 
eminently a young people’s book. It 
contains many helpful suggestions. 

A successful business man in Chi- 
cago, because the Proverbs had been so 
helpful to him in his career, offered a 
prize to any student of Park College 
who would memorize the book. 

Another business man was asked 
what he thought of the Book of Pro- 
verbs. He replied by taking out of his 
pocket a copy, which was his constant 
companion. 

* * * 


May 3. 
Topic: God’s Threefold Revelation. 

Hymns: God, the Lord, a King Re- 
maineth. Break Thou the Bread of 
Life. Lamp of Our Feet. 

Scripture Lesson: Galatians 1. Text: 
Galatians 1:11. “The gospel which 
was preached of me is not after man.” 

I. God has revealed himself to men. 
The world-wide conviction that there 
is a supreme being is strong proof that 
there has been a revelation. 

Saint-Pierre, a French writer of the 
eighteenth century, said: “Man is not 
man because he is a reasonable, but be- 
cause he is a religious animal.’”’ Cicero 
and Plutarch remarked that up to their 
time not a single people was known 
among whom no traces of religion were 
to be found. 

II. But how has God revealed him- 
self? Paul has something worthwhile 
to say about it. 

1. God has revealed himself in na- 
ture. Writing to Roman Christians, 
Paul said that the invisible things, 
such as God’s eternal power and God- 
head, are clearly seen and understood 
by the things that are made. 1:20. 

Agassiz, the eminent naturalist of 
the n'neteenth century, wrote: “Behind 
the works of nature there is a thought, 
there is a design according to which 
they were built, which must have been 
conceived before they were called into 
existence.” 

2. God has revealed himself in the 
Scriptures. Paul reminded Timothy 
that he had known the Scriptures from 
childhood, and that they were able to 
make him wise unto salvation. II Tim- 
othy 3:15. 

Dr. Horton, of England, said: “The 
Scriptures bring us to God, and they 
bring God to us, and they form a means 
of communication by which we can 


live our lives with and for God.” 
3. God has revealed himself directly 
Writing to Gala- 


to men and women. 
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tian Christians, Paul said that the gos- 
pel he preached was not after man. He 
neither received it from man, or was 
taught it; but it came to him by the 
revelation of Jesus Christ. Galatians 
1:12. 

When Helen Keller was a_ child, 
blind, deaf and dumb, Phillips Brooks 
told her about the loving heavenly 
Father. She said: “I always knew 
there was such a One, but I did not 
know his name.” 

III. It is of vital importance that we 
know God. Jesus said: “This is life 
eternal to know thee, the only true 
God.” John 17:3. 

IV. Paul’s great ambition was to 
know Christ. Why? Because Christ 
is the fullest and highest revelation of 
God. Professor Baillie suggests that 
we should not interpret Jesus Christ by 
our knowledge of God, but we should 
interpret God by our knowledge of 
Jesus Christ. 

Mrs. D. W. Gates wrote these lines: 
“T asked the roses, as they grew 
Richer and lovelier in their hue, 


What made their tints so rich and 
bright: 

They answered, ‘Looking toward the 
light.’ 


Ah! secret dear! said heart of mine; 

God meant my life to be like thine, 

Radiant with heavenly beauty bright, 

By simply looking toward the light.” 
* * * 

May 10 (Mothers’ Day). 

Topic: Mother Love. 

Hymns: How Firm a Foundation. 
Jesus, Lover of My Soul. Guide Me, O 
Thou Great Jehovah. 

Scripture Lesson: Exodus 2:1-10. 
Text: Exodus 2:2. “And as she saw 
that he was a handsome boy, she hid 
him for three months.” (Moffatt). 

I. Mothers’ Day is here. It affords 
an opportunity to pay a tribute to the 
mothers of the race. And particularly 
to our own mothers. 

II. Mothers deserve an annual tribute 
for many reasons. But especially be- 
cause of their love. Love is the 
supreme quality of motherhood. We are 
told in the Song of Solomon that many 
waters cannot quench love, neither can 
floods drown it. That is certainly true 
of mother-love. Having loved her own, 


she loves them to the end. 
III. Moses’ mother furnishes a vivid 


example. She saw that her boy was 
handsome. She knew of the king’s de- 
cree. So she hid him for three months. 


When she could hide him no longer, she 
took a creel, made it waterproof, put 
the child in it, and lay it among the 
reeds at the side of the Nile. The 
sequel is dramatic. 

IV. In the rush of modern life we are 
apt to forget the debt we owe to our 
mothers. 

W. D. Howells said: “A man never 
sees all that his mother has been to 
him till it’s too late to let her know 
that he sees it.” 

V. But. that is not always true. In 
many cases the realization of the debt 
comes, sooner or later. 

After a Civil War battle, a Confed- 
erate chaplain was called to see a dying 
soldier. He asked, “What can I do for 
you?” The soldier replied: “I want 
you to cut a lock of hair for my moth- 
er, and then kneel down and return 
thanks to God for me.” “For what?” 
asked the chaplain. “For giving me 
such a mother. Her teachings are my 
comfort now.” “And so,” said the 
chaplain, “I kneeled by his bed with not 
a petition to utter, only thanksgiving 
for a good mother, a Christian hope, 
dying grace, and an eternal home.” 

VI. Mothers’ Day is an appropriate 
time to join in Dr. Henry Van Dyke’s 
prayer: 

“Lord Jesus, Thou hast known 

A mother’s love and tender care, 

And Thou wilt hear while for my own 
mother most dear 

I make this Sabbath prayer. 

Protect her life, I pray, 

Who gave the gift of life to me; 

And may she know from day to day, 
the deepening glow 

Of joy that comes from Thee. 

I cannot pay my debt 

For all the love that she has given; 

But Thou, love’s Lord, wilt not forget 
her due reward— 

Bless her in earth and heaven.” 

* * * 


May 17 (Rural Life Sunday). 

Topic: The Bountiful Giver. 

Hymns: O God, I Thank Thee. 
Christ, Whose Glory Fills the Skies. 
Still, Still With Thee. 

Scripture Lesson: Psalm 65. Text: 
Psalm 65:11. “Thou crownest the year 
with thy goodness.” 

I. As to the occasion of this Psalm 
it appears that a national religious 
festival was in progress at Jerusalem. 
1-4. That a great deliverance had pro- 
duced a deep impression of God’s power. 
5-8. And that a favorable season gave 
promise of an abundant harvest. 9-13. 
In view of all this, no wonder the 
writer exclaimed, “Thou crownest the 
year with thy goodness.” 

II. Is it nature or God that produces 
our harvests? Some say nature. 

Dr. Joseph Fort Newton quotes some- 
one as saying: “God is so quiet. No- 
body has ever heard him; nobody has 
ever seen him; no one can say, here he 
is, or there he goes. He beats no drum. 
He rings no bell. He is silent. Any 
little man can stand on the curbstone 
and say God is not. No voice will re- 
prove him. No argument will convince 
him. Nor does it matter; his logic is 
lost in silence—and forgotten.” 

III. Some say God. Listen to Dr. 
Thomas. “I see the rivers flow, and 
the ocean roll, and the stars of heaven 
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wheel along the dome of night; I mark | 


the revolutions of the sun, see the 
clouds laden with oceans coursing 
through the upper fields of air, and 
the showers descending on the earth, 
and the lands bursting into new forms 
of life; I feel that there must be some 
mighty power at work in the universe. 
I am told ‘law.’ I do not understand 
the answer, I am not satisfied. The 
Bible tells me God, and I bow; my 
philosophy and my deepest instincts ac- 
quiesce in the response.” 

IV. Are you inclined to doubt the 
statement of the Psalmist? Some peo- 
ple are. If so, try this experiment. 

A man thought he had lost his mem- 
ory. In despair he went to a memory 
expert. He suggested that each morn- 
ing he go to his door, see and hear all 
that he could, and then go indoors and 
write down what he had seen and 
heard. It worked. Do that on this 
Rural Life Sunday and you will be in 
tune with the Psalmist. 

V. Today let us say with the poet: 
“For this glad day, and other days 
In which we may Thy goodness praise; 
For sunshine, and the warmth it 

brings; 
For fruit and flowers, and all the things 
Which Thou dost send us from on high, 
And, without end, to each supply; 
For raiment, food, for life and love, 
For all rich blessings from above— 
Father, we thank Thee!” 


ee Fe 


May 24 (Memorial Sunday). 
Topic: Questions About the Dead. 


Hymns: Mine Eyes Have Seen the | 


Glory. My Country ’Tis of Thee. Hark, 
Hark, My Soul. 

Scripture Lesson: Revelation 7:9-17. 
Text: Revelation 7:13. “Who are these 
clothed in white robes?” (Moffatt). 


I. Memorial Day has been set apart | 


COMFORTABLE SEATING 


by most of the northern states as a day 

of remembrance. On May 5, 1868, 

General John A. Logan, then in com- 

mand of the Grand Army of the Re- 

— appointed May 30 as a Memorial 
ay. 

Since that time the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War and the World War have been 
fought. So now the day is observed 
in honor of all departed soldiers. 

II. This may well be a Memorial Sun- 
day for civilians as well as soldiers. 
Peace has its heroes as well as war, 
and it is fitting that we should remem- 
ber them and honor them. Our states- 
men, educators, reformers, inventors, 
business executives, and _ Christian 
workers should not be forgotten. Nor 
should those who have lived inconspicu- 
ous but influential lives. 

III. In the seventh chapter of Revela- 
tion the writer gives his conception of 
the future life. It might be called a 
glimpse into heaven. He saw a great 
multitude there which no man could 
number. 

IV. Whence came they? They came 
from every nation, tribe, people and 
tongue. There is a cosmopolitan popu- 
lation in heaven. 

V. What had been their experiences 
in this life? They had come out of 
great tribulation. The Greek word has 


a double meaning—pressure and afflic- | 


tion. To these we are all subject. 


VI. Where are they now? They are | 


before the throne of God. They are in 
the temple of God. The exact location 


is not stated, but it is somewhere in the | 


great universe of God. 
VII. What made it possible for them 
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“No Tip’’ Folding Chairs Are Just What's Needed 





\ Dining Rooms and Assembly Rooms... . 


\ Peabody builds a complete line of folding chairs in both 
steel and wood. All are so designed they will not upset 
or tip forward when in use. This feature is especially 
important when chairs are used by children. 

Illustrated at left is Peabody Wood Folding Chair No. 
73. It is low in price, sturdy in construction and sur- 
prisingly comfortable. It is unequalled in value. Before 
you buy another folding chair be sure to get a sample 
of No. 73 and our attractive low prices. 


No. 73 Peabody Folding Chairs including our No. 75 Kinder- 


garten Chair. 


‘CHAIRS GIVE YOU 


For Sunday School and 
Other Assembly Rooms 


In assembly rooms, Peabody’s Portable As- 
sembly Chairs give exceptionally comfort- 
able seating. When it is desirable to clear GQQagy 
the floor, these chairs can be folded and Py 
moved away in a very short time. They are 
strong, substantially built chairs that come 
in singles or sections of two, three or four 
chairs. There are six different types of 
auditorium chairs, ranging from chairs with 
box spring seats and upholstered backs, to 
flat folding portable chairs. Send for Pea- 
body’s Folding Chair Catalog-Folder and No. 21 
prices. 


INSTALL FIXED CHAIRS IN CHOIR LOFT and 
IN CHURCH AUDITORIUM ... 


Many churches use fixed chairs in their choir lofts and 
there is a growing demand for fixed chairs for congre- 
gation use also. Instead of uncomfortable benches, 
church auditoriums are equipped with fixed chairs that 
are comfortable to sit in, easy to enter or leave, and 
in every way more satisfactory to the congregation. 


SEATING CATALOG SENT FREE 


If you have seating of any kind to buy, be sure to 
write at once for Peabody’s Seating Catalog. Prices 
and sample chairs will be supplied on request of buyers 
of church seating. Address your letter to 


PEABODY SEATING COMPANY 


Box 7 North Manchester, Ind. 








No. 600 





For Sunday School Class Rooms, Church ‘ 


Write today for the Peabody Folding Chair Catalog- 
Folder. It’s Free. It brings full information on all °*: 


PEABODY PORTABLE ASSEMBLY 
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to enter there? The redemptive love 
of God as revealed in Jesus Christ. 
John says, “They washed their robes 
and made them white in the blood of 


: the Lamb.” 


* purity. 


VIII. What is their appearance? 
They wear white robes—typical of 
They have palms in their 
hands—typical of honor and victory. 

IX. What is their condition? They 
neither hunger nor thirst—all their 
needs are supplied. The sun does not 
beat upon them—so their strength is 
not exhausted. They do not weep— 
there is no sorrow there. God dwells 
with them. Christ is their shepherd. 
They serve God day and night. 

X. Memorial Sunday should be a day 
of rejoicing, not of mourning. 

Dr. Dawson, a prominent English 
minister, said: “On one occasion as I 
stood by the grave of a devoted friend, 
while the coffin was lowered into its 
final resting-place, a lark sprang from 
the sod in an adjacent field, and rose 
singing and soaring toward heaven. At 
first the incident seemed to jar upon 
me, showing that indifference of nature 
to human sorrow in which she sings 
when we are full of heartbreak. But 
as the bird rose higher and higher it 
seemed to bear my spirit on its wings, 
and its glad voice seemed to be saying, 
‘Heaven! Heaven! Heaven’!” 

* * * 

May 31 (Whitsuntide). 

Topic: Hardening the Heart. 

Hymns: Our Blest Redeemer. Holy 
Spirit, Truth Divine. Just As I Am 
Without One Plea. 

Scripture Lesson: Hebrews 3. Text: 
Hebrews 3:15. “Today if ye will hear 
his voice, harden not your hearts.” 

I. As we grow older we have to guard 
against the hardening of the arteries. 
There is another thing that we should 
guard against—hardening of the heart. 

II. It is amazing how many warnings 
against this appear in the Bible. 

The Psalmist wrote, “Harden not 
your hearts .. . as in the day of tempta- 
tion in the wilderness.” 95:8. 

In Proverbs we find these warnings, 
“He that hardeneth his heart shall fall 
into mischief.” 28:14. “He that being 
often reproved hardeneth his neck shall 
suddenly be destroyed.” 29:1. 

In the New Testament we have Paul’s 
warning. Romans 2:4, 5, and the warn- 
ings in Hebrews. Mark records four 
instances in which hardness of heart 
was displayed. 3:5, 6:52, 8:17, 16:14. 

III. The writer to the Hebrews sug- 
gests that sin is the cause of harden- 
ing of the heart. Sin is regarded 
lightly today. It is ruled out entirely 
by the ultra-modern. 

Louis Howland. in The Autobiog- 
raphy of a Cathedral, says: “I once 
heard of a woman who said that she 
was not conscious of being a sinner. I 
do not judge her, but I have always 
thought that very avowal was the best 
possible proof of her incompleteness.” 

IV. There is nothing more powerful 
than habit. The appeal that we find 
difficult to resist now, will not have the 
slightest effect upon us later. We be- 
come more callous with the passing of 
time. 

V. Let us cease hardening our hearts, 
and listen to the promptings of the holy 
spirit. 

Rabbi Eliezer said, “Turn to God one 
day before your death.” His disciples 


said, “How can a man know the day 
He answered, “There- 


of his death?” 
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fore you should turn to God today.” 
VI. The great decision can be made 
now. It should be made now because 
delays are dangerous. 
One evening a young lady was sing- 
ing a song. She came to the last lines: 
“Have we not heard the bridegroom is 
so sweet? 

O, let us in, though late, to kiss his 
feet. 

No, no, too late, ye cannot enter now.” 

She thought that is just my case, it 
will be true of me. She spent the night 
in prayer. At last the promise came 
into her mind, “Him that cometh unto 
me I will in no wise cast out.” And 
with the promise came peace and joy. 

* * * 


June 7. 

Topic: 

Hymns: 
Rest. Art Thou Weary? 
and Father of Mankind. 

Scripture Lesson: Psalm 61. Text: 
Psalm 61:2. “Lead me to the rock that 
is higher than I.” 

I. Henry Lavedan was a Frenchman. 
A dramatist, a novelist, and a writer 
on current topics. He was an officer of 
the Legion of Honor, and a member of 
the French Academy. 

II. Before the first World War La- 
vedan had only ridicule and sneers for 
faith in God. But in a Swedish journal, 
the Gothenburg Weekly, he made a con- 
fession, and exhorted his people to re- 
turn to faith in God as the only sure 
foundation. 

III. This confession is significant to- 
day. Therefore I shall quote some sug- 
gestive sentences. 

1. “I laughed at faith and considered 
myself very wise. But now I am not 
glad for this sneering laugh for I see 
France weeping. I stood by the way- 
side and saw the soldiers. They went 
out so gladly to meet death. I asked, 
‘What makes them so quiet?’ They be- 
gan to pray, and said, ‘We believe in 
God.’ I looked at the sacrifice of our 
people, and saw how praying people 
conducted themselves.” 

2. “But this is the science of the 
child, and I am no longer a child. This 
is my poverty, and it causes me to 
shudder. A nation must despair if it 
does not believe that the pain of earth 


A Confession and a Plea. 
When the Weary Seeking 
Dear Lord 


can be exchanged for the joy of 
heaven. Who can do this. without 
faith?” 


3. “I stand by the bloody streams of 
France and see the flood of holy tears 
and doubt. But the old woman from 
Brittany, whose sons are bleeding, and 
who is weeping so that her eyes have 
become blind, she is praying. How 
ashamed I am in the presence of this 
woman. How fearful and burning are 
the wounds of the people into which 
there does not flow some healing balm, 
the blood of the wonderful one. This 
wonderful one—ah, I may not name 
him. He who is so good.” 

4. “What is to become of France if 

its children do not believe? France 
was good in times gone by, but it was 
a France with belief. The present time 
knows a France which no longer be- 
lieves. Will its future become better? 
By the hand of God.” 
5. “A nation of dead ones cover the 
soil. How hard it is in this national 
cemetery to be an atheist. I cannot. 
I have deceived myself and you, you 
who have read my books and sung my 
songs. It was an insane delusion, a 
fearful dream.” 


6. He closed with this inspiring ap- 
peal. “France, France, turn back to 
faith, to the most beautiful days. To 
give up God would be to lose all. I do 
not know whether I shall live in the 
morning, but this must I now say to 
my friends, ‘Lavedan does not dare to 
die as an atheist.’ Hell does not ter- 
rify me, but the thought presses upon 
me—a God lives and I stand far from 
him. My soul shall rejoice if I can 
experience the hour when upon my 
knees I can say, ‘I believe in God. I 
believe, I believe.’ This word is the 
morning song of humanity. For him 
who does not know it night remains.” 

IV. The Psalmist prayed, “When my 
heart is overwhelmed: lead me to the 
rock that is higher than I.” God is the 
ultimate goal of humanity. 

* * * 

June 14 (Children’s Day). 

Topic: A Parent’s Prayer. 

Hymns: With Happy Voices Ring- 
ing. O Jesus, Once a Nazareth Boy. I 
Think When I Read. 

Scripture Lesson: Deuteronomy 6:1- 
9. Text: Judges 13:8. “Teach us what 
we shall do unto the child.” 

I. Manoah was a devout Israelite. He 
had a wife but no children. The story 
says that one day the angel of the Lord 
appeared to his wife and told her she 
should have a son. When she told Ma- 
noah he entreated the Lord that the 
angel might come again and teach 
them how to train the child. 

II. That was a sincere and heartfelt 
prayer. And parents that present such 
a prayer will not pray in vain. 

III. Parents play an important part 
in the training of their children. 

A bishop of Chester said: “It is 
easier to talk nonsense about education 
than about any other subject under the 
sun. As a schoolmaster I have been 
completely baffled by some character- 
istic of a boy until I have seen his 
father or mother, and then everything 
at once became clear.” 

IV. Parents should realize the 
portance of home influences. 

Samuel Smiles wrote: ‘The home is 
the crystal of society—the nucleus of 
national character; and from that 
source, be it pure or tainted, issue the 
habits, principles, and maxims which 
govern public as well as private life. 
The nation comes from the nursery; 
public opinion itself is for the most 
part the outgrowth of the home; and 
the best philanthropy comes from the 
fireside.” 

V. Parents should realize the 
portance of religious training. 

A mother said: “As I was about to 
enter my nursery to look after my lit- 
tle ones, I observed the youngest, a 
boy of three years of age, looking over 
a book which he had taken from a 
shelf, resembling a family Bible used 
before morning and evening prayer. 
Struck with the unusual solemnity of 
his manner, I watched his movements. 
With great precision and apparent de- 
votion, he went through the exercise of 
reading and singing, and kneeling for 
prayer, in imitation of his father’s 
daily example. And never was manner, 
voice or gesture more properly copied.” 

VI. Ptah-Hotep, who lived 3,580 B. C., 
gave this advice to parents. “Delay 
not to bring the erring to obedience, 
and to chastise the rebellious. So shall 
he not stray from the path of right- 


(Turn to page 44) 
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WEBSTER- 
RAULAND Sound Systems excel in repro- 


Surprisingly low in cost, 
duction ability, appearance and simplicity 
of operation. Send for complete particulars 
regarding equipping your church with a 
WEBSTER-RAULAND Sound Amplifying 
System. 


Let the full natural beauty of WEB- 
STER-RAULAND amplified chime and 
organ music from your church tower 
issue a warm friendly invitation to 
worship. Shut-ins will enjoy your 
message though unable to attend. In 


YY addition, suitable recorded selections 
VY of Christmas carols, wedding marches, 


chimes, etc., or the singing of your 
own choir and soloists can be ampli- 
fied and broadcast from your church 
tower with volume and depth of tone 
easily adjusted to suit the particular 
requirements of any location or oc- 
casion. Concealed installations in no 
way alter the dignified, reverent at- 
mosphere of the church building. 


With concealed microphone installed 
in the pulpit, the same system pro- 
vides natural voice amplification of 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION TODAY! 


Address Section 45-Y 


WEBSTER-RAULAND 


3825 Armitage Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


__ with a WEBSTER RAULAND SOUND SYSTEM 


sermons and announcements—thus 
ending strain upon the speaker and 
listener alike. Attachments for the 
hard-of-hearing may be provided so 
all may enjoy full participation in the 
entire church service. 

A WEBSTER-RAULAND Sound Am- 
plifying System makes a useful, en- 
during and fitting memorial to a living 
or departed dear one. 





WEBSTER - CHICAGO 
SOUND DIVISION OF 
THE RAULAND CORP. 








InsuranceCheck SheetforChurches 


HE following list represents the 

type of insurance applicable to 

churches. Churches are now reap- 
praising their insurance needs. The 
number of law suits being filed against 
them because of liability, workmen’s 
compensation and other causes makes 
such a study imperative. 


1. Fire. 

2. Windstorm. 

3. Hail. 

4. Smoke damage from stationery 


heating plant. 

5. Inherent explosion. 

6. Aircraft and motor vehicle dam- 
age. 

7. Riot and civil commotion. 

8. Vandalism and malicious mischief. 

9. Extended coverage. This includes 
the items from windstorm through air- 
craft and motor vehicle and is to be 
recommended. Thus if Numbers 1, 7, 8 
and 9 are written the church is pro- 
tected on the first nine types of in- 
surance. 

10. Earthquake. This is generally 
written in the areas where experience 
has shown a tendency for earthquakes. 

11. Contingent liability from _build- 
ing laws. Few churches have this in- 
surance but some zoning laws require 
it. If the building is very old it is also 
desirable. 


12. Rental value insurance. Protects 
the church if it finds it necessary to 


rent quarters due to fire or other 
calamity. 
13. Yard improvements. If the 


church possesses landscaping of value 
this is a good type of insurance to 
have. 

14. Rain insurance. Protects open 
air services, open air bazaars, etc. 

15. Water damage. Gives protection 
if the church suffers because of open 
windows, bursting water pipes or other 
flooding. 

16. Fine arts. A few churches pos- 
sess paintings and murals of much 
value. These may be protected through 
this type of insurance. 

17. Electric signs. If the signs are 
valuable they should be protected by 
this insurance. 

18. Automobile insurance including 
liability, collision, etc. If the church 
owns automobiles this is almost essen- 
tial. If the cars used for church busi- 
ness are privately owned then non- 
ownership liability should be carried. 

19. Burglary, theft, larceny and 
robbery insurance. Necessary in cen- 
ters of population. 

20. Church protective insurance to 
cover against embezzlement, etc. 

21. Property liability. A most nec- 
essary insurance to protect the church 
against injuries on the premises. 


22. Elevator liability. Necessary 
only in the few churches which operate 
elevators. 

23. Boiler-heating plant insurance. 
Necessary both for liability and prop- 
erty loss. 

24. Plate glass. Stained glass win- 
dows may be protected under this type 
of insurance. 

25. Workmen’s compensation. Re- 
quired in most states if the church has 
several employees. 

26. Employer’s liability. This is usu- 
ally written as an endorsement on num- 
ber 21. 

27. Fidelity bonds. This insurance 
indemnifies for loss by embezzlement. 

28. Check forgery insurance. The 
cost is slight but is valuable if the 
church treasury carries a substantial 
balance. 


29. Safe deposit box insurance. Pro- 
tects the deposits in the box. 
30. Summer camps insurance. If 


the church owns or operates summer 
camps there is a distinct type of haz- 
ard. A special policy will cover both 
liability and camp equipment. 

Probably no church will write each 
of these thirty types of insurance. 
Every church will carry several kinds 
in accordance with its needs. If your 
local insurance agents are unable to 
give you the information you wish 
send a request for such information to 
Church Management, 1900 Euclid Ave- 
nue, Cleveland, Ohio. We will see that 
you are properly advised. 
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Sermons 
(From page 42) 
eousness, nor stumble amid pitfalls.” 

And this advice to children. “Be dili- 
gent to observe the precepts of thy 
father. Inscribe his law on thy heart, 
and obey his will even beyond that 
which is required of thee. So shalt thou 
be pleasing unto him.” 

June 21. 0 ae 2S 

Topic: Throwing Stones. 

Hymns: Jesus, Thy Boundless Love 
to Me. God of the Strong, God of the 
Weak. Lord, Speak to Me, 

Scripture Lesson: John 8:1-11. Text: 
John 8:7. “He that is without sin 
among you, let him first cast a stone at 
her.” 


I. This story is put in parenthesis 
in the Revised Version and also in Mof- 
fatt’s translation. Most of the ancient 
authorities omit it. But whether the 
incident occurred or not, it reflects the 
spirit of Jesus. And it makes some 
valuable suggestions. 

II. It is easy to see the failings of 
others. The Pharisees were quick to 
detect any deviation from the letter of 
the law. We are as quick as they. 

III. It is easy to accuse others. The 
Pharisees were quick to condemn any 
who violated the law. We are as quick 
as they. 

In a town in Massachusetts there was 
a man who was always ready to pro- 
claim the delinquencies of Christians. 
A minister said to him: “There can’t 
be a sheep that gets a foot out of this 
fold, but what you will bark from one 
end of the town to the other.” 

IV. The accuser should see that his 
own record is clear. The Pharisees 
could not meet the test which Jesus ap- 
plied. Can we? 

A dispatch from Washington said, 
“Like Dr. Wiley, Minister Wu Ting 
Fang is a doctor who does not take his 
own medicine.” He caught Dr. Wiley, 
the health expert, eating boiled lob- 
sters, salads, ete., and drinking musty 
ale. He reproved him. But the Chi- 
nese diplomat had been talking about 
the benefit of walking as an exercise. 
But one day he was seen boarding a 
street car. Dr. Wiley asked, “Do you 
not always walk home?” Minister Wu 
replied, with a wink and a smile, “It’s 
too hot to walk.” 

V. The accuser should be sure of his 
facts. Dr. Talmage said: “When you 
hear evil of anyone, suspend judgment. 
Do not decide till you have heard a 
man’s defense.” That rule should al- 
ways be observed before an accusation 


is made. 
VI. The repentant should be for- 
given. Jesus was severe in his con- 


demnation of sin. But he was quick to 
forgive and encourage the penitent. We 
should be as quick as he. 

When Whittier was seven, he was 
taken by his mother to see a fallen 
girl who was sick. The pious people of 
the village ignored her. But the poet’s 
mother was not influenced by the com- 
mon prejudice. Whittier said: “When 
I went out and looked at the blue sky, 
I thought that the God who lived up 
there must be as good as my mother. 
If she was so helpful to wicked people, 
he could not be less kind. Since that 
time I have never doubted the ultimate 
goodness of God, and his loving pur- 
pose for the world.” 
“God pity us all as we 

other! 


jostle each 
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God pardon us all for the triumphs 
we feel 
When a fellow goes down ’neath his 
load on the heather, 
Pierced to the heart! 
keener than steel, 
And mightier far for woe or for 
weal.” 


words are 


* * * 


June 28 (Nature Sunday). 

Topic: God and Nature. 

Hymns: God of the Earth, the Sky, 
the Sea. This Is My Father’s World. 
The Spacious Firmament on High. 

Scripture Lesson: Psalm 97. Text: 
Romans 1:20. “For the invisible things 
of him are clearly seen... .” 


I. In the first chapter of Romans, 
Paul writes of the power of God. Of 
the need of the world. Of the guilt of 
the heathen. In verse 20 he makes a 
striking statement about God and na- 
ture. “For ever since the world was 
created, his invisible nature, his ever- 
lasting power and divine being, have 
been quite perceptible in what he has 
made.” (Moffatt). 

II. Nature reminds us of God. A 
writer says: “Nature is not only strcng 
and beautiful, but has likewise a reli- 
gious aspect. This fact was noticed in 
the very earliest times, appears in the 
rudest worship, which is an adoration 
of God in nature. It will move man’s 
heart to the latest day, and exert an 
influence on souls that are deepest and 
most holy.” 

III. The God back of nature is a God 
of love. Heine wrote: “Nature, like a 
great poet, knows how to produce the 
grandest effects with the fewest mate- 
rials. You have only a sun, tree, 
flowers, water—and love. But in sooth, 
should this last be absent from the 
heart of the beholder, the picture is 
poor enough, for then the sun is only 


so and so many miles in diameter, and- 


trees are good for fuel, and flowers are 
classified according to their stamens, 
and water is wet.” 

IV. Some people do not appreciate 
nature. A writer says: “Some people 
are utterly unimpressionable by the 
influence of outward scenery. You may 
know men who have lived for many 
years where nature has done her best 
with wood, and rock, and river; and 
even when you become well acquainted 
with them, you cannot discover the 
faintest trace in their talk, or in their 
feeling, of the mighty, powerful touch, 
as it would be to many, which has been 
unceasingly laid upon them through all 
that time.” 

V. We are entering on the summer 
season. We shall spend much time out 
of doors. May nature remind us of 
God. 

“Who that looks on the ocean in its 
anger or its play; who that walks at 
twilight under a mountain’s brow, 
listens to the sighing of the pines 
touched by the indolent winds of sum- 
mer, and hears the light tinkle of the 
brook murmuring its quiet tune—who 
is there but feels the deep religion of 
the scene?” 

In his poem, Edwin 
Markham says: 

“IT made a pilgrimage to find the God: 

I listened for his voice at holy tombs, 

Searched for the print of his immortal 
feet 

In dust of broken altars; 
back 

With empty heart. 


“Revelation,” 


yet turned 


But on the home- 





ward road 

A great light came upon me, and I 
heard 

The God’s voice singing in a nestling 


lark; 

Felt his sweet wonder in the swaying 
rose; 

Received his blessing from a wayside 
well; 


Looked on his beauty in a lover’s face; 
Saw his bright hand send signals from 
the suns.” 





BIBLE IS THE BEST SELLER 


The Bible 
seller. 

Latest Census Bureau book publish- 
ing figures, covering 1939, show the an- 
nual output of Bibles, Testaments and 
parts of the Bible published in separate 
covers to be 7,927,848 volumes, com- 
pared with 5,579,317 in 1937. Both 
1937 and 1939 recorded tremendous in- 
creases in total number of Bibles print- 
ed. For earlier census years Bibles 
published were: 1935—591,173; 1933— 
666,448, and 1931—1,376,680. 

The number of complete Bibles pub- 
lished in 1939 was 2,348,069. Testa- 
ments published separately numbered 
1,268,614. Parts of the Bible (not 
whole Testaments) numbered 3,361,234 
volumes, while an additional 969,931 
Biblical volumes were not classified by 
text. 

While the production of Bibles 
showed an immense increase, the pub- 
lication of fiction recorded a heavy 
decline, 13,511,181 volumes in 1939, 
compared with 25,454,135 volumes in 
1937. 

The total number of all books pub- 
lished in 1939 was 180,142,492 volumes, 
compared with 197,359,076 volumes in 
1937; 140,651,953 volumes in 1935; 110,- 
789,913 volumes in 1933; 154,461,622 
volumes in 1931, and 214,334,423 vol- 
umes in 1929. 

The largest single grouping reported 
was that of textbooks for school use, 
not distributed as to subject matter, 
which amounted to 63,274,758 volumes 
in 1939, compared with 72,771,685 vol- 
umes in 1937. 

Next high in 1939 in total numbers 
were books for juvenile readers, 
34,848,416 volumes, compared _ with 
29,336,530 volumes in 1937. 

Publication of pamphlets more than 
doubled in number, with a 1939 total of 
540,536,202, compared with 216,847,761 
in 1937. 

Maps, atlases, and globe covers pub- 
lished in 1939 numbered 64,309,275, 
compared with 103,867,467 in 1937. 
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Communion Cups 


Send for Folder and Breci Ay 
‘tee had at low fom. my py 


Dozen. 

Beautiful CHROMIUM PLATED, 
Aluminum, Wood and Silver-plated 
Services. Collection & Bread « ates, Pastor’s Sick Outfits, ete. 


Thomas Communion Service, Box1210 Lima, Ohio 
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Every Minister, Sunday School 


Minute 


One of the most cher- 
ished books in the re- 
ligious world! An in- 
spiring collection of 
365 daily prayers, each 
60 seconds long, writ- 
ten expressly for this book by 365 of the 
most eminent preachers and laymen of 
the English-speaking world. The prayers 
are arranged in calendar form, one for 
each day of the year. 





God's Message 


Three hundred and sixty-five prominent 
clergymen of the United States, Canada 
and Great Britain have chosen a scripture 
passage which is precious to them per- 
sonally. With this as a text, each has 
written a message that quickens faith, 
inspires to service, or brings comfort. 


God's Purpose 


NEW! A fitting companion to the ever- 
popular God’s Minute and God’s Message 
devotional books, of which nearly 
3,000,000 copies have been sold. Contains 
365 inspirational sermonettes headed by 
a scriptural passage—a page for each 
day of the year. Strictly undenomina- 
tional. 


The above devotional books, size 
33%4”"x5'4%”, containing 388 pages, 
are each available in three bind- 
ings. Cloth—$0.60. Limp Leather- 
ette—$1!.00. Art Leather, Gift Edi- 
tion, Boxed—$1.50. 


The “International” 


Loose-Leaf Bible 


Size 6”x7%” Black-face Type 
60,000 Center-Column References 


Here is the perfect edition of the Book of Books 
for all who wish to make notes in preparation for 
study or speaking. Since the loose-leaf feature 
operates by a simple, patented screw method, any 
volume of notes can be written or typed before in- 
serting, and the Bible becomes more personal and 
precious as it is used. The volume looks exactly 
like a regular divinity-circuit bound Bible. In- 
cludes 125 sheets (250 pages) of good quality note 
paper with red under gold edges that match the 
printed pages. 


No. !2L—Bound French Morocco, divin- 


ity-circuit (overlapping covers), round 
corners, red under gold edges...... $6.00 


The JOHN C. WINSTON Co. 
WINSTON BLDG. e PHILADELPHIA 





Teacher and Christian 
Layman 


will appreciate these 
fine publications 





a a 


——- 


ERE—AT AN UNUSUALLY LOW PRICE—is the 
ideal Bible for intelligent reading or thorough study. Con- 
tains an abundance of desirable features which will make 
it more and more cherished with use. Follow its plan for 
daily readings! Answer the 4500 interesting questions! 
Its easily-read Concordance, Summaries, Harmony of the 
nce Gospels, Maps—and many other aids to Bible Study— 
E BIBLE oncords es unfold the full beauty of the Scriptures. 


Beautifully bound in GENUINE LEATHER 
ILLUSTRATED - SELF-PRONOUNCING 


COMPREHENSIVE 


BIBLE 


An Ideal Gift for Young or Old 


Contains the KING JAMES (Authorized) 
Version of the Old and New Testaments 


THESE MANY NEW FEATURES 
make this 
AN OUTSTANDING BIBLE VALUE 


TEXT—Self-pronouncing with all proper words accented 


















and divided by syllables. — sind 

Easy pronunciation. 629 CHAPTER 1, 
TYPE—Large, black-face {1 Useofproverbs.7 Exhorta 

type used throughout. and fear. 20 Complai 


Extremely _Teadable— 
as this specimen shows. 


HELPS—A new series of 


: . 2 To know wisdom and | 
aids to Bible study se- 


lected for their general utility. Calendar for reading, 
summaries, gospel harmony chart, etc. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS—Over 4500 on both the Old 
and New Testaments which unfold the Scriptures, a 
feature of great value to old and young. 
ILLUSTRATIONS—Scenes and incidents of Bible history 
depicted in 31 beautiful illustrations. 15 are printed in 
colors from the famous Leinweber paintings. 
MAPS—13 color maps of the Bible lands. 

$IZE—Page size is 434” by 7%"—only 134” thick. Printed 
on superior white opaque paper. A total of 1456 pages. 
SPECIAL FEATURES—A four-page Record in colors, also 
a Presentation Page. Each Bible packed in white box. 
BINDING—GENUINE flexible Morocco LEATHER, di- 
vinity circuitstyle, (overlapping covers), red under 22K. 
gold edges, round corners, headband and purple marker. 


nt 
HE proverbs of Sat’o4 
of Da’vid, king of Is’ 








Holy Bible 
iLLus TRATED 
PRONOUNGING 


SPECIAL OFFER ‘GUARANTEED 
PRICE ONLY .... $995 
With Patented Thumb Index, 45c extra PREPAID 


Name in gold on cover, 30c extra 


USE THIS COUPON 


(633) 45 




















THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send, All Charges Prepaid, THE SPECIAL BIBLE 
which you are offering at a SPECIAL PRICE OF $2.95. 
I enclose herewith Money Order for the amount. 


Check style desired: © Plain, $2.95 [ Indexed, $3.40 
CO With name, $3.25 [ Name and index, $3.70 


WADA is. 02.-.-202--- 


ADDRESS....... 
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Military Campsand Posts in Continental United States 


ITH the rapidly developing defense program minis- 

ters are interested in spiritual service to the young 

men who are drawn into the service. This list of army 
camps corrected to May 1, 1941, will help. The spiritual 
work of the army is in charge of the army chaplains. In 
addition, many local churches in the communities which 
house the camps have services of one kind or another for 
the draftees. 

Clergymen will help the men who go from their churches 
by writing pastors of the churches of your denomination 
near the camps giving information about individuals and by 
also directing letters to the chaplain. Theeoffice of the Chief 
of Chaplains advises us that if the unit and station is 
known the letter should be addressed as follows: 

The Chaplain, 
ito mAisy Infantry, Rifle, 
Camp Defender, Mississippi. 

Where the unit is not known the letter may be ad- 
dressed: 

The Chaplain, 
Camp Defender, 


Mississippi. 
Appr. 
Post or Camp and Post Office Address Strength 
Aberdeen Proving Ground—Aberdeen Proving Ground, Maryland.... 6,700 
Rae BOG NEL, Bee ik a ein cd ccc cascessecsesscose 
Allen, Fort Ethan—Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont..................... 3,400 
Andrews, Fort—Fort Andrews, Massachusetts...............-...... 
Arlington Cantonment—Arlington Cantonment Station, Arlington, 
Virginia 
Army Medical Center—Washington, D.C...............2220ceeeeee 
Army and Navy General Hospital—Hot Springs National Park, 
Pc Ee ere ee eee Pre OP oti eee ft 
Re Tee Me EE, HP ROG ohn cesccccascevedcbpewssens 
Atlanta General Depot—Atlanta, Georgia...............cceeeeeees 
ee ge OS ee Oe ee ee ee ea 
er. rarer een, SMRMEOII oo. vs ks cungbendbesecentews.ev'is 
Banks, Fort—Winthrop Station, Boston, Massachusetts............ 
ereeiey. ated Ries, TR, 5 ob 0 ib bk i's ode ws s a0h06 beds bs cece os 17,000 
Barksdale Field—Shreveport, Louisiana........5.......c-cceeccees 5,200 
Barnes General Hospital—Vancouver Barracks, Washington......... 
Barrancas, Fort—Fort Barrancas, Florida..................ese0-8- 
ry, rears SPIRE i a.0 win ve 0K 00 0 y 0000 0600800 0sene « 
Battle Creek Municipal Airport—Battle Creek, Michigan........... 
Baytown Ordnance Works—Houston. Texas...............22eeeeeee 
Beaumont, William, General Hospital—El Paso, Texas............. 
Beauregard, Camp—Alexandria, Louisiana........................ 25,000 
Belvoir, Fort—Tort Belvoir, Virgimia occ occccccsccccccoccvcsecccs 15,800 
Memicia Avreenmml—DemIGA, CRIITORRIA. . 2.2 ccc cc ccc cc ccccccccccss 
nn on) os wb ecun bch bps be vo eb os ose 
Benning, Fort—Fort Benning, Georgia..............ccccecccccceee 44,000 
rh rene CUR NIL. 3s wn bank Scie e es she bh high hees bao ce 
Billings General Hospital—Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana........ 
ee. CR eEREEOR, MOND ons a Sv a nincncdcesccsenasbacvocsecs 50,000 
es Sree a ccc ean ek S00 Chied whe csbea nessa 27,000 
ee. Te ee, Pes i'n 6 och i rowed deve veresscenssses 
i | I end salcisbheebied Saeed koe <« 1,900 
a oe i ewe eh bb wne eae ee 1,400 
Bonneville, Camp—Bonneville, Oregon............ccceeeeeecscrecs 
Boston Airport—East Boston, Massachusetts...................... 
Boston Army Base—Boston, Massachusetts....................0.. 
a, Se a, 55 in ns ccs chidnc snd baateweeces'ne ee 29,000 
Bowman Field—Route No. 7, Box 180, Louisville, Kentucky........ 2,200 
er i an 
Brady, Fort—Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan.................2ccceeeee 
Bragg, Fort—Fort Bragg, North Carolina...........cccccesecccces 60,000 
Brookliey Field—Mobile, Alabama... .. ccc ccicccccsecescsccsccece 
Brooklyn Army Base—58th Street and Ist Avenue, Brooklyn, New 
EE 6S > dive a © alee 60h Ae aD 6s 40 nod Hos Foes 0 cinde hee Fas hes ub. 2 
Brooks Wield—Gan Amtomid, Temas. oie oic occ ncdscccccsccccctcccccecs 1,700 
ee ee re 
ne eee I or is 56 6 ww bi Ae ws wees <.0raih 
Cation Comnp—Gint: Gia, CORRIRIRIR «6.5 oo 00 0 0 vse cnsevnesevveds 4,500 
Cy, Oe, I i nc 00:0 0.06 60.0 0800006 vedesmer< 
Carlisle Barracks—Carlisle, Pennsylvania................eeeeeeees 
Casey, Fort—Coupeville, Washington. ...........ccccccccccceccces 
rs, eo Cn os cdbbiewes sche beet enrasde cane 5,400 
Ce: TRS, OUI so ne FR eS Seo cree nceceees voeecs 
Charleston Ordnance Depot—Charleston, South Carolina........... 
Charlotte Air Base—Charlotte, North Carolina.................... 1,400 
Church, Fort—Sakonnet Point Military Reservation, Little Compton, 
Tt Cn Jt. coc Ccn Sac CeULe hehe ae Robb Gh bonnes ba ac an b'as ou 
Cincinnati Ordnance District—Room 831, The Enquirer Building, 
CED co tetnn che ehebhese bued'n ese ke 60S Ui wisigs 408 
Claiborne, Camp—aAlexandria, Louisiana.............ccceccccccens 28,000 
renee, cs ekeiwanbabedbbeyessce 1,400 
Clatsop, Camp—Camp Cilateop, Oregon. ......cccccccccsccsvccsece 
Cleveland Ordnance District—1450 Terminal Tower Building, Cleve- 
i CD sans cai h SS SAO KD Diba web AROSE R Ge be Ob wh we 
Columbia Municipal Airport—Columbia, South Carolina........... 
Columbia, Fort—McGowan, Washington. ..........cccccccccccscess 


y 


Appr. 
Post or Camp and Post Office Address Strength 
Columbus General Depot—Columbus, Ohio.............cceeeeeeees 
Connellsville Airport—Connellsville, Pennsylvania................. 
Constitution, Fort—New Castle, New Hampshire................... 1,300 
Crissy Field—Presidio of San Francisco, California............... 
ne See-GRteStON, TORAS se saicld dc deine cc cccccoshwrececs ee 2,000 
Croft, Camp—Spartanburg, South Carolina............cesececeses 11,000 
Cromkhite, Fort—Yort Baker, Califormia.......ccccccccvcccosacess 
Cook, Berh-—arent Crock, PieraGe ccs « sicic ds vice caiivens cgeebaaecce? 1,700 
Curtis Bay Ordnance Depot—South Baltimore, Maryland.......... 
Caster. Tort—matile Crock, MCHigan. <. 6... cess ccccccaeuvteweses 21,000 
Davis Field, Monthan—Tucs0n, Arigona..... .cccesesscccescvecesce 
Davis, Camp—Hollyridge, North Carolina.............ccccccccess 19,800 
Dawes, Fort (Sub-post of Fort Banks)—-Deer Island, Massachusestts 
Delaware, Fort—Delaware City, Delaware..............++seeceees 
Delaware Ordnance Depot—Pedricktown, New Jersey.............. 
Des Moines, Fort—Fort Des Moines, Iowa...............cceeeeeee 1,700 
Devens, Fort—Fort Devens, Massachusetts..............0eseeeeee 23,000 
Sree neUG GREK, POON SOMOS ows c bac cs cess csececccccececcces 28,000 
Dodd VWisie—aart Gam Mewston, Temas. 2. .ccccccesssccisvcssass 
eh see RIL oo 5.0 Kin asa Kod dah ves ee acess swab eee eee 
ee ere SOER UTOREE os . . bic cnwneadwiswaseoeveeveams 
ao, oc od plas 0 oS ud Kes a WOME Ale tle 
UCR TD NONE, TOMAS 6 6550s ok vcs ccc accnsesccscoine 
Du Pont, Fort—Delaware City, Delaware...............cccccccceee 2,300 
Duvall, Fort—Winthrop Station, Boston, Massachusetts........... 
Edgewood Arsenal—Edgewood, Maryland................e0eeeee8. 3,000 
Edwards, Camp—Falmouth, Massachusetts.............c00eeeeeeees 28,000 
i TER» 005s 00 6005.00 06 dedecee catecae be se 1,400 
EE UOC, OED, ou cet newWevecdcenebdacted s¥icuses 3,900 
re RUURGE, | CNN 616.4 hn) 0 0\8:0'w wa 6wWWid dN b> 6 0 depletes s.8 
Erie Proving Ground—Lacarne, Ohio...........cccccccccccccccess 
ER, SCG NEEL, | WEEIRUMNEE 5 5.5.46,50 00 vn cic ctuweddeedeivecsvs 14,000 
Wmismeid Bie ROOT — Time, “Cin ninco ce ccccwcccccevccccesces 
Fishermen’s Island—Kiptopeke, Virginia...................cceeeees 
Fitzsimons General Hospital—Denver, Colorado.................... 
Flagler, Fort—Port Townsend, Washington..................ee0.0: 
Porrest, Camp—Tullahoma, Tenmessee. .. 2... cc cccccccscccsccesess 28,000 
ee Ore ——ER COON, BUNOGUITE. bide cwodescdeccvssavs veers cutcesvece 
Fox Field—Fort Custer, Battle Creek, Michigan................... 
Frankford Arsenal—Bridesburg Station, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Frederick Municipal Airport—Frederick, Maryland................. 
Fresno Air Corps Facility—Fresno, California..................... 
Front Royal Quartermaster Depot—Front Royal, Virginia........... 
Funston, Fort—Fort Winfield Scott, San Francisco, California..... 
Getty, Fort—Jamestown, Rhode Island..............ccceececescves 
Godman Field—Fort Knox, Kentucky..................cccccccccees 
SN UIPMEOUNE, «= BESUIBQIEIS. go cs cs ce vcniiccccocccessvcdecece 9,100 
Gray Fie'd—Fort Lewis, Washington.................ccccececeecs 
Greble, Fort—Jamestown, Rhode Island.................cccceeceees 
Greene, Fort Nathaniel—Narragansett, Rhode Island.............. 
Gunter Field—Montgomery, Alabama...............ccccccececeees 
maem, Camp—miverpide, California... .....ccccccccccscvccccccvccs 10,000 
Hamilton, Fort—Brooklyn, New York...............cccccccccccees 3,400 
Hamilton Field—Hamilton Field, California.....................4. 2,300 
Hancock, Fort—Fort Hancock, New Jersey..............cceceeeeeee 
Harrisburg Municipal Airport—Harrisburg, Pennsylvania.......... 
Harrison, Fort Benjamin—Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana....... 4,200 
Hatbox Field—Muskogee, Oklahoma.................ccccccceceees 
ENE, MUURROD, 3 gs <o.no oo 0 4 00.0\c 00 badges eeedacsee 2,000 
Heath, Fort—Winthrop Station, Boston, Massachusetts............. 
Hensley Field—Grand Prairie, Texas...............ccccecececeees 
RCE TONG. “TOROS, 5. os bc cccccasecsbccavevetecsvwes 
Hill Field Air Depot—Ogden, Utah...................ccccccce cece 
Hoff General Hospital—Santa Barbara, California.................. 
Holabird Quartermaster Depot—Baltimore, Maryland............... 1,900 
Houston, Fort Sam—Fort Sam Houston, Texas.................0ee- 21,000 
Huachuca, Fort—Fort Huachuca, Arizona.................0eeceeee 5,800 
ee OOM, SURG, wikia Scalise clelUleiddlee cbvecaesse cess ce 12,000 
REUCOE PUCe—TTOMNAN, TOOTS. ....oo.cccs ccc csvececcvwesvcecsase 
Hunter Liggett Military Reservation—Jolon, California............ 
Indiantown Gap Military Reservation—R. R. 2, Jonestown, Pennsy]- 

i Nh oS neta 4 ba dean wk he wa Cee eke ds 66d kin wale ene 21,000 
Jackson, Fort—Columbia, South Carolina...............ccceeeeees 43,000 
Jacksonville Municipal Airport—Jacksonville, Florida.............. 

Jay, Fort—Governors Island, New York...............scececcccess 3,500 
Jefferson Barracks—Jefferson Barracks, Missouri..................- 19,800 
Jefferson Proving Ground-—-Madison, Indiana...................... 
Jeffersonville Quartermaster Depot—Jeffersonville, Indiana......... 
Kearney, Fort Philip—Saunderstown, Rhode Island................ 
SUE NI IOIG, TORRS. inc ccccdecccccsccsccesccvesciccebe 5,500 
Key West Barracks—Key West, Florida...............cccccccccecs 
Kisatchie Artillery Range—Leesville, Louisiana.................... 
es EE MROM, PGIUAIONY, , oo ons 5 occ vive so vsesccovcviaceseae 24,000 
Lagorde General Hospital—New Orleans, Louisiana................ 
Langley Field—Langley Field, Virginia....................0eceeee 7,400 
Laredo Airdrome—Laredo, Texas...........cccccccccccccccccccees 
Lawson Field—Fort Benning, Georgia...............cccccccccccce 
Lawson General Hospital—Atlanta, Georgia.................0ceeeee 
RUMMVEUED, WOU RSERUUIO, WRGMIMBOON. 20 oncn cc ccvcnvccnccescecctesecs 
Leavenworth, Fort—Fort Leavenworth, Kansas.................... 2.700 
i, rn: MOR. WEEORER. .. .. . 0.0.0 wp 00.ms.0ai0le 00 6's-0.06is.e0'e 0 os 17,000 
Letterman General Hospital—Presidio of San Francisco, California. 
en ee rs ee 
Lewis, Fort—Fort Lewis, Washington. .........cccccccccccsccceces 48,000 
Lincoln, Fort—Bismarck, North Dakota.............cccccccccccces 
Lindbergh Field—San Diego, California.................222e0c00es 
Little Rock Municipal Airport—Little Rock, Arkansas............. 
Livingston, Camp—Alexandria, Louisiana....................e008- 31,000 
OE, RURMEIRIEDO, TOMUITOETIIN. 6.00. cccrcccccscessdnscdecs cons 1,300 
OK, DROP WOON 65 i sin Wis cin bdiv ee vias s deesiicdowé ds ae 
Sas, rer ort. Lognh,; COlOrae oi. os oie’ Kee cede eeWevesiesiedes 1,300 
Long Beach Municipal Airport—Long Beach, California............ 
LOGE ee See, OR ON ire NG Sea Ke ek Sabb 605 Sialoesaebsceanews 
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BOOKS THAT ARE GOOD TOOLS 


FOR MINISTERS, CHURCH SCHOOL WORKERS, ETC. > 








| 


MINISTER’S SERVICE BOOK 


JAMES D. MORRISON, Editor. Dr. Morrison, of Colgate-Rochester, 
has spent many years in gleaning “the best of the old and the new” and now 
presents this complete manual for ministers. Includes many worship 


services, calls to worship, prayers, marriage and funeral services, etc. 
Cloth, $1.50—Leather, $3.50 











HIGHLAND SHEPHERDS 


ARTHUR W. HEWITT. The author of the famous Steeples Among the 
Hills, writes his most distinguished book. Covers every phase of the pastor’s 
work. “A stunning job! Reveals a whole kaleidoscope of rare qualities— 
insight, sympathy, wit.”—H. EF. Luccock. $2.00 


PREPARATION AND DELIVERY OF SERMONS 


CARL S. PATTON. A great preacher and teacher leaves this rich 
legacy to his fellow ministers. Not a dry-as-dust treatise, but friendly 
and intimate. $2.00 


FORM AND FREEDOM IN WORSHIP 


CLARENCE SEIDENSPINNER. Holding that worship is the very 
heart of church activities, the author builds on the rich heritage of the past 


and shows how worship can be adapted to today’s needs. Inclusive, prac- 
tical. $2.00 


THE DAILY ALTAR 


WILLETT-MORRISON. The most satisfying manual of devotion avail- 
For each day a meditation, Scripture selection, poem, prayer. 
Cloth, $1.00—Leather, $2.50 


THE BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
OF A CHURCH 


ROBERT CASHMAN. Roger Babson says there must be more business 
in religion, and he commends this book as the best in this field. Treats 
finance, stewardship, organization, etc. $1.50 


MASTER SERMONS OF THE I9th CENTURY 


G. G. ATKINS, Editor. Masterly sermons of a golden century of preach- 
ing—by Brooks, Beecher, Robertson, Moody, Bushnell and eight others. $2.00 


able. 


From Your Bookseller or the Publishers 


WILLETT. CLARK & CO.. 


Also Books of Critical Timeliness That Are 
Stirring Wide Interest Throughout America 














‘| WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? 
CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON. | 


These Lyman Beecher lectures have 
elicited more interest and discussion 
than any other book in the field of reli- 
gion in many years. “Distinguished,” 
says the N. Y. Herald-Tribune. $3.00 


OUR PRODIGAL SON CULTURE 


HUGH S. TIGNER. Holds that our 
civilization is bankrupt because it has 
deserted the ideals of Christ, and calls to 
a return to the church. 


THE MAN CHRIST JESUS 


JOHN KNOX. Presents a Christ who 
is not a ghostly, unreal figure, but a 
masterful man who actually walked the 
roads of Galilee and Judea. $1.00 


THE AMAZING STORY 
OF REPEAL 


FLETCHER DOBYNS. A _ famous 
lawyer shows how repeal was put over 


on the American people by a group of | 


rich industrialists and politicians. $3.00 


WHEN CHILDREN ASK 


M. H. BRO. For ministers, teachers, 
etc. “Shows how to answer, not merely 
reply to, children’s questions.” $2.00 


MEDITATIONS FOR THE SICK 


RUSSELL DICKS. A book of good 


cheer and encouragement to be pre- 
sented to those who are ill. $1.00 
LET NOT YOUR HEART 
BE TROUBLED 

J. D. MORRISON. For those who | 


have been bereaved. 40c—Deluxe $1.00 


37 VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


$1.50 | 























Appr. Appr. 

Post or Camp and Post Office Address Strength Post or Camp and Post Office Address Strength 
Lowry Field—Denver, Colorado.......c..cccccccccccsccccscseccecs 4.100 McRee, Fort—Fort Barrancas, Florida.............+.++. 
Lunken Airport—Cincinnati, Ohi0......ccccecccesece nc cceeresesen Madison Barracks—Sackets Harbor, New York ere 2,500 
MacArthur. Fort—San Pedro, California ....cccsccccccccscccsccdccs 2.500 MGPCH WiGiG—MIVGreie,. CANIOTIID 6 oie acc.cd cciccsccesceccseces 
Whey Wil —TAUIOR, PROTIGR as occ cs ccs eca detec devdsecctsesdecues 4.800 Marshall Field—Fort Riley, Kansas..............- ; 
McChord Field—McChord Field, Washington...............00eeeee 2,500 Mason, Fort—San Francisco, California................. C5 0s 
McClellan Field—Sacramento, California............ccccececccceee OO RE A a 
McClellan, Fort—Anmniston, Alabama... ..ncscscccccccccccccccsses 21,000 Maxwell Field—Montgomery, Alabama.................. : ? 5.800 
McCoy, Camp—Sparta, Wisconsin. ........cccrccccccvescccesscces Meade, Fort—Fort Meade, South Dakota................-ccccccces 1,500 
McDowell. Fort—Angel Ieland, California... .... Kéesdecceccesees Meade, Fort George G.—Fort George G. Meade, Maryland.......... 27,000 
atetea: Wort—-TAGORs - TOTAE. fic 65s di6 0 6 cs '6 dG wie 6060.0 00 0bees Cee wes Meridian Municipal Airport—Meridian, Mississippi.............. : 
McKinley. Fort—Portland, Missourl, ..:.. cc cc bees ccgs cess svcvesece Michie, Fort—New London, Connecticut.............ccceccccceces 
McPherson, Fort—Atlanta, Georgia... a. ccc vcvdccciescvcececccsese 1,800 Middletown Air Depot—Middletown, Pennsylvania................- 
McQuaide, Camp—Watsonville, Califormian........... cece eee eees 2,000 Miley, Fort—San Francisco, California... ....cccccccccccccccccoce 
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Post or Camp and Post Office Address Appr. Post or Camp and Post Office Address Appr. 
Strength Strength 
Miller Field—Rosebank, Staten Island, New York.................. San Francisco Port of Embarkation—Fort Mason, California....... 

‘ - ; San Jacinto, Fort—Galveston, Texas..........esesseeeereeccnccces 
Missoula, Fort—Missoula, Montana......... eee ee eT ee San Luis Obispo, Camp—San Luis Obispo, California.............. 20,000 
Mitchel Field—Hempstead, Long Island, New York.............+-- 4,000 Saulsbury, Fort—Milford, Delaware............. PS ee ae 
Moffett Field—Moffett Field, California...................se0e00. 4,700 Savanna yy mo eta oS — MNOS. 50 505.554 Bona. 1,00) 

: : ; : Savanna Air Base—Savannah, Georgia. ............ceeeseccceccees 
Mojave Antiaircraft Range—Barstow, CR bse cedncawcseceenae : Schenectady General Depot—Schenectady, New York.............. 
Monmouth, Fort—Oceanport, New Jersey.......+++++seeeeeeseeees 2,000 Schoen Field—Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana.................. 
Monroe, Fort—Fort Monroe, Virginia...........s.seeseeeeeeeereees ,600 echt Sieie Malian cabo ceedbad .. 1,800 
Mott, Fort—Salem, New Jersey...-..-... ” Aedeagal nde neat ahaa = Scott, Fort Winfield—Fort Winfield Scott, California............... 4,100 
Moultrie, Fort—Moultrieville, South Carolina.............e++ee+ee- 1,200 Screven, Fort—Fort Screven, Georgia............cecceeseccevceecs 1,200 
Murray, Camp—Camp Murray, Washington catabkobadd Vea snek ete ews 13,400 Seeley, ‘Camp—Seeley, I Sete ee eS 
Myer, Fort—Fort Meyer, Virginia........-..+++eeeeereeseeesreeee 000 Selfridge Field—Mount Clemens, Michigan.................s0..00: 3,200 
Nansemond Ordnance Depot—Portsmouth, Virginia................ Shelby, Camp—Hattiesburg, Mississippi................seeeeeeeeee 53,000 
Newark Airport—Newark, New Jersey...............+-+.--+- eee Sheridan, Fort—Fort Sheridan, Illinois.................eeeeeeeeee 7,200 
New Cumberland General Depot—New Cumberland, Pennsylvania... 1,100 Sherman Field—Fort Leavenworth, Kansas...........-...eeeeeeee. 

New York Port of Embarkation—Brooklyn, New York............. 1,200 Shepherd Field—Wichita Falls, TexaS............se.seeeeeeeeeees 

New Orleans Quartermaster Depot—New Orleans, Louisiana....... Sibert, Camp—Boulder City, Nevada.............ccceececeseccecs 
Niagara, Fort—Youngstown, New York..........---+++-+0e+e+e05: 1,000 RN ME II 5. on yon ncccderspecnaecargesen aces 19,000 
Normoyle Quartermaster Depot—San Antonio, Texas.............. 1,200 Skeel, Camp—Oscoda, DIRERY 5.4 oeSe db kl bbe odt odenbledeces’s ‘ 
Offutt Field—Fort Crook, Nebraska...........sseeereeeeeeseeeeees Slocum, Fort—Fort Slocum, New York............cceeccsccecceees 

Ogden Ordnance Depot—Ogden, Utah............eeeee eee eeeeeeeee = Snelling, Fort—Fort Snelling, Minnesota...............ceccceccuce 3,800 
Oglethorpe, Fort—Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia..........--+-.+eeeeeeee 2,700 Southeast Air Depot—Mobile, Alabama................ecceeeeeeee 
Olmsted Field—Middletown, Pennsylvania..............eeeeeeeees Springfield Armory—Springfield, Massachusetts................... 
Omaha, Fort—Omaha, Nebraska. ..........ccccccccccccccscccscces Standish, Fort—Boston, Massachusetts............ssesecececucuees 
Omaha Quartermaster Depot—22nd and Hickory Streets, Omaha, Stanley, Camp—San Antonio, Texas.............ccececcccuceceecs 

Nebraska cas ceeceescccccssccecsccceeccescccssssesessessecess Stark, Fort—Portsmouth, New Hampshire...............e..eeee0. 
Ontario, Fort—Oswego, New York.........-++++seeeeeeeee eee eeeee , 1900 Stark General Hospital—Charleston, South Carolina................ 

Ord, Fort—Fort Ord, California... ..........eee eee ee cece eee eeeees 31,000 Stevens, Fort—Fort Stevens, Oregon...........cccecccccccescvcecs 2,100 
O’Reilly General Hospital—Springfield, Missouri................-- Stewart, Camp—Hinesville, Georgia.............ccccccccsccccccecs 17,000 
Orlando Air Base—Orlando, Florida.............+0.+seeeeeeseees 1,900 Stewart Field—West Point, New York..........cccccccccceceeeee, ‘ 
Patterson Field—Fairfield, Ohio..............eeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeee Stockton Field—Stockton, California.............ccccccccsccccccce 1,600 
Pearson Field—Vancouver Barracks, Vancouver, Washington....... Stary, Bort-—Came TORry, ViCGMan oink ociaoncsicvic cc sas cviebcréeeves 2,000 
Pendleton, Camp—Virginia Beach, Virginia...............-....--. 2,400 Stout Field Airport—Route No. 3, Indianapolis, Indiana............ 
Phillips Field—Aberdeen Proving Ground, Maryland................ Strong, Fort—Boston, Massachusetts...............cccceccccecccce 
Picatinny Arsenal—Dover, New Jersey.....--++++2+-eeeeeeee reese Sumter, Fort—Moultrieville, South Carolina.................-.000- 
Pickens, Fort—Fort Barrancas, Florida..............0s-++seeeeees Sunset Airport—Spokane, Washington..................ccccceeees 2,300 
“gee a ae, SE eee 13,000 Taylor, Fort—Key West Florida................ccccceceees : 
Pittsburgh—Allegheny County AB—Dravosburg, Pennsylvania...... Terry, Fort—New London, Connecticut......................... 0, 1.700 
Plattsburg Barracks—Plattsburg, New York........-...-+.++++00: 2,600 ‘Thomas, Fort—Newport, Kentucky.................s.0sceeceeess., 1,900 
Polk, Camp—Leesville, Louisiana... . SAE ae eee 12,000 Tilden, Fort—Rockaway Park, Long Island..................eeeee 1,300 
Pope Field—Fort Bragg, North Carolina..............s2.sseeeeeee Tilton General Hospital—Fort Dix, New Jersey................... 

Pens COR =, NO aa sce t sc ccc wccccce wood sassteesse Toombs, Camp—Toccoa, Georgia... ....ccccccccccccccccecccccccsce 

Post Field—Fort Sill, Oklahoma en, ee ee Totten, Wort—Dort TOMO, Mew TOG csc a ccccccccccccvvncucecece 1,900 
Preble, Fort—Portland, Maine................. tee e cece ence eeeees 1,100 Townsend, Fort—Port Townsend, WaIMGUON ..6<cicccccccecesccees 
Presidio of Monterey—Presidio of Monterey, California............ 1,000 Travis, Fort—Galveston, TOXAS. .....ccccccccccccccccccccce 

Presidio of San Francisco—Presidio Station, San Francisco, Cali- Tucson Air Corps Facility—Tucson, Arizona...................... 2,300 

FOTMIA ... eee eee cece eee n cece cee eeecenceetensccensecseses 4,400 Umatilla Ordnance Depot—Hermiston, Oregon..................... 
Randolph VField—Ran@olph Wield, Texas. .........cccccccccesccsecs 3,800 Upton, Camp—Long Island, New York................ccccccccee 2,400 
Baritan Arsenal—Metuchen, New Jersey ee et cis nvle sash ee % 0 2,100 Vancouver Barracks—Vancouver, Washington.................... 1.200 
Ravenna Ordnance Depot—Ravenna, Ohio................2eeeeeeee Wadsworth, Fort—Rosebank, Staten Island, New York............. 2500 
Reed, Walter, General Hospital—Washington, D.C................ Wallace, Camp—Hitchcock, Texas..............ccccceecee 5900 
Reno, Fort—Fort Reno, via El Reno, Oklahoma................... Sales Sect Maen : re 3 i 
Revere, Fort- Hull, Massachusetts Seve meceverewescccvecevesseseccce Warren, Fort Francis E.—Fort Warren, Wyoming.............. ' “4 9,300 
Richards Field—Kansas City, | rrlpstyatl ad a acpi RPRPR A, Spl erin Washington Quartermaster Depot—Washington, D.C............... 

i rere RE NNR. PAS as Ss ob LUdSwesceosesvevcees 1,700 Watertown Arsenal—Watertown, Massachusetts.................0. 
eee ME ENS 3 os ob wwe pns ee aceses e0essesens Watervliet Arsenal—Watervliet, New York.............cccccceceee 
Roberts, Camp—San Miguel, California.................e.0eeeeees 16,000 Wayne, Fort—Army Post, Detroit, Michigan.................... 1,400 
Robinson, Camp Joseph T. es 25,000 Westover Field—Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts.................... 2500 
Robinson, Fort—Fort Robinson, Nebraska................sseeeeee- Wetherill, Fort—Jamestown, Rhode Island........................ x) 
Rock Island Arsenal—Rock Island, Illinois........................ Wheeler, Camp—Macon, Georgia..................0......0...00.. 11,000 
Rodman, Fort—New Bedford, Massachusetts...................... Whitman, Fort—La Conner, Washington......... > j ; ; d A begs , 
Roosevelt Field, No. 1—Roosevelt Field, New York................ Williams, Fort—Cape Cottage, Maine............................ 1,600 
Rosecrans, Fort—Point Loma, California......................0:. 9,000 Wingate Ordnance Depot—Fort Wingate, New Mexico.............. : 
Ruckman, Fort—Winthrop Station, Boston, Massachusetts.......... Wolf Creek Ordnance Plant—Milan, Tennessee.................... 
UOT, WORE BD, A TURTER, BORO s occ sce e ccc scnccescssccsesecs Wolters, Camp—Mineral Wells, Texas...................cesc0e0, 16,000 
Sacramento Air Depot—McClellan Field, Sacramento, California... Wood, Fort—Fort Wood, New York..............ccccccecccuccccn. ; 
Salt Lake Airdrome Lease—Salt Lake City, Utah................. 1,700 Wood, Fort Leonard—Rolla, Missouri............... F ae x, Fie 3 40,000 
San Antonio Air Depot—San Antonio, Texas..................... Wool, Fort—Fort Monroe, Virginia................... ah en Line ae 
San Antonio Arsenal—San Antonio, Texas....................000- Worden, Fort—Port Townsend, Washington....................... 3,200 
San Antonio General Depot—Fort Sam Houston, Texas............ Wright, Fort George—Spokane, Washington....................... aa 
San Antonio Ordnance Depot—San Antonio, Texas................. Wright, Fort H..G.—Fishers Island, New York.................... 1,200 
Sanderson Field—Sanderson, Texas.............cccccccccccccccces Wright Field—Dayton, Ohio.................... ‘ : : ; ; : i : 5 ? : é 5 wEP2 — 





Legal Holidays 


HERE are no “National” holidays 

in the United States. Each state 

has jurisdiction over the holidays 
to be observed. These are designated 
either by legislature enactment or ex- 
ecutive proclamation. The only na- 
tional holiday ever proclaimed by Con- 
gress was when they ordered (April 30, 
1869) that the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the Constitution be observed 
as a National holiday. The President 
and Congress designate for the District 
of Columbia and the government em- 
ployees throughout the nation, but not 
for the states with the one exception 
referred to. The law signed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt (May 12, 1938) made 


*Date variable. 


November 11 a legal holiday in the 
District of Columbia, the Congress and 
the President having exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over the District. 


January 1—New Year’s Day. In all 
the States, District of Columbia, Alas- 
ka, Canal Zone, Hawaii, Philippine 
Islands, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 

January 20—Inauguration Day. Be- 
gan in 1937. To be observed every 
fourth year from that date by the 20th 
Amendment to the Constitution. In 
the District of Columbia only. 

February 12—Lincoln’s Birthday. In 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Mon- 


tana, Nebraska, New Jersey, New 
York, North Dakota, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee, 


Texas (by some banks), Utah, Wash- 


ington, West Virginia (by some banks), 
Wyoming, Alaska, Puerto Rico (by 
banks), Virgin Islands. 


February 22—Washington’s Birthday. 
In all the States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, (not by 
banks), Hawaii, Philippine Islands, 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 


Good Friday.* In Arizona (in five 
counties), Connecticut, Delaware, Flor- 
ida, Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, 
New Jersey, North Dakota, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Carolina (in Charleston 
county), Tennessee, Canal Zone, Philip- 
pine Islands, Puerto Rico, Virgin Is- 
lands. In Connecticut Good Friday is 
usually proclaimed by the Governor as 
a day of fasting and prayer. 

May 30 — Decoration or Memorial 
Day. In all the States, District of Co- 
lumbia, Alaska, Canal Zone (not by 
banks); Hawaii, Philippine Islands, 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands; with the 
following exceptions—Alabama, Flori- 
da, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina. 


July 4—Independence Day. In all 
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the States, District of Columbia, Alas- 

ka, Canal Zone, Hawaii, 

Islands, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 
Labor Day.* In all the states, Dis- 


trict of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone | 
(not by banks), Hawaii, Puerto Rico, | 


Virgin Islands. 

October 12—-Columbus Day. In Ala- 
bama, Arizona, Arkansas (by some 
banks). California, Colorado (by some 
banks part of day), Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kansas (by some banks part 
of day), Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan (by 
some banks), Montana, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New Mexico (by some banks), New 
York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Texas, 
Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, 
West Virginia (by some banks), Wis- 
consin, Wyoming, Canal Zone, Puerto 
Rico. 

General Election Day* (first Tuesday 
after the first Monday in November). 
In New Jersey, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia. In Ohio it is a half 
holiday. 

November 11—Armistice Day. In all 
the States, District of Columbia, Alas- 
ka, Canal Zone (not by banks), Hawaii, 
Philippine Islands, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands. 

Thanksgiving Day.* (Observed until 
1939 as last Thursday in November but 
subject to change in 1940 to preceding 
Thursday by proclamations of the Pres- 
ident and Governors of the States). Ob- 
servance now divided. District of 
Columbia and United States possessions 
observe day set by the President; States 
day set by Governors. 

December 25—Christmas Day. In 
all the States, District of Columbia, 
Territories and possessions, Philippine 
Islands. 


STATE AND PROVINCIAL 
HOLIDAYS 


6—Epiphany. In Puerto 


January 
Rico. 

January 8—Battle of New Orleans. 
In Louisiana. 


January 19—Lee’s Birthday. In Ala- | 


bama, Arkansas (some banks), Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North 
Carolina (by some banks), South Caro- 
lina (by some banks), Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia. 

January 21—Foundation Day. In the 
Canal Zone. 

Shrove Tuesday.* Observed as Mar- 
di Gras in Alabama, Florida (in cities 
and towns where carnival is celebrat- 
ed), Louisiana (Parishes of Jefferson, 
Orleans, St. Bernard, St. Charles, St. 
John the Baptist, East Baton Rouge), 
Canal Zone. 

February 14—Admission Day. In Ar- 
izona. 

February 15—Constitution Day. 
the Canal Zone. 

March 1—State Day. In Nebraska. 

March 2—Texas Independence Day. 
In that State. 

Holy Thursday.* Philippine Islands, 
Virgin Islands (except at St. Croix). 

March 22—Emancipation Day. In 
Puerto Rico. 

Holy Saturday.* 

March 25—Maryland Day. 
State. 

Easter Monday.* 
Virgin Islands. 

March 30—Seward’s Day. 


In 


In the Canal Zone. 
In that 


In North Carolina, 


In Alaska. 


Philippine | 
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March 31—Transfer Day. In the Vir- 
gin Islands. 

April 1—State Election. In Michigan. 

April 12—Date of Passage of Halifax 
Independence Resolution. In North 
Carolina (by some banks). 

April 13—Thomas Jefferson’s Birth- 
cay. In Alabama, Missouri (bank 
transactions not affected), Oklahoma 
(banks not closed), Virginia. 

April 14—Pan-American 
fixed observance). 

April 16—De Diego’s birthday 
Puerto Rico). 

Third Tuesday.* 
Louisiana). 

April 19—Patriots’ Day 
and Massachusetts). 

April 21—Anniversary, Battle of San 
Jacinto (in Texas). 


Day (a 





(in 
State elections (in 


(in Maine 


April 26—Confederate Memorial Day 
(in Alabama, Florida, Georgia and Mis- 
sissippi; World War Memorial Day 
also, in Georgia). 

Last Thursday.* Fast Day (in New 
Hampshire). 

May 1—Labor Day (in Philippines). 

May 4—Rhode Island’s Independence 
Day. 

May 10—Confederate Memorial Day 


(observed in Kentucky and North 
Carolina). 
May 20—Anniversary signing of 


Mecklenburg Declaration of Independ- 
ence (observed in North Carolina). 
May 30—Confederate Memorial Day 
(in Virginia). ; 
June 3—Confederate Memorial Day 
(in Tennessee). 1 
June 3—Birthday of Jefferson Davis 
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Presentation of the colors at the Park Avenue Brick Presbyterian Church, New York City, on U.S.O. Sab- 


bath, June 8. The day, nationally celebrated, was sponsored by United Service Organizations for National 
Defense. Soldiers and sailors attended worship in units, heard sermons on national unity. Pastors urged 
parishioners to support U.S.O., now seeking $10,765,000 for defense morale work. 








(in Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Louisiana, Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina, Texas and Virginia). 

June 11—Kamehameha Day (in Ha- 
waii). 

June 15—Pioneer Day (in Idaho). 

June 17—Bunker Hill Day (in Mass- 
achusetts). 

June 20—West Day 
West Virginia). 

July 13—Birthday of General Bed- 
ford Forrest (in Tennessee). 

July 17—Munoz Rivera Day (in Puer- 
to Rico). 

July 24—Pioneer Day (in Utah). 

July 25—Occupation Day (in Puerto 
Rico). 

July 27—Dr. Barbosa’s Birthday (in 
Puerto Rico). 


Virginia (in 


August 1—Colorado Day (in that 
State only). 

August 13—Occupation Day (in 
Philippines). 

August 16—Anniversary Battle of 


Bennington (in Vermont). 

September 6—Lafayette Day (also 
anniversary of the First Battle of the 
Marne) is not a legal holiday; celebrat- 
ed in New York and ten other States. 





September 9—Admission Day (in 
California). 

September 12—Defenders’ Day (in 
Maryland). 

October 1—Missouri Day (in that 


State’s schools). 

October 9—Fraternal Day (Alabama 
only). 

October 18—Alaska Day (in Alaska 


only). 

October 31—Admission Day (in Ne- 
vada). 

December 7—Delaware Day, in that 
State; U. S. Constitution ratified on 
that date, 1787. 

December 28 — Woodrow Wilson’s 


Birthday (in South Carolina). 
Dec. 30—Rizal Day (in Philippines). 


HOLIDAYS OF THE WORLD 


Christmas and New Year’s are ob- 
served the world over. 

In Episcopal countries, such as Eng- 
land, the only church days which are 
regular legal holidays, aside from 
Christmas, are Good Friday, Easter 
Monday and Whit-Monday. 

In Roman Catholic countries, the 
church days other than Christmas 
which are usually legal holidays are 
Epiphany, Ascension, Assumption, All 
Saints’, and Immaculate Conception. 
Throughout the Latin-American coun- 
tries it is usual to observe Good Fri- 
day and Corpus Christi. 

In Lutheran Countries Epiphany, An- 
nunciation, Good Friday, Easter Mon- 
day, Ascension Day, Whitmonday, Ash 
Wednesday and Corpus Christi are holi- 
days. 

Old English Holidays 

January 6—Twelfth Day or Twelfth- 
tide, sometimes called Old Christmas 
Day, the same as Epiphany. (Feast 
of the Three Kings). It is celebrated 
in Spain as Christmas and in Italy as 
Epiphany (Befana Day). The previous 


evening is Twelfth Night. Since 1900 
the Russian Orthodox Church has ob- 
served January 7 as Christmas, inas- 
much as thirteen days instead of twelve 
now mark the difference between the 
old and the new or Gregorian calendar. 

February 2—Candlemas: Festival of 
the Purification of the Virgin Conse- 
cration of the lighted candles to be 
used in the church during the year. 
Also known as “Groundhog Day” in 
the United States. 

February 14—Old 
Valentine’s Day. 

March 25—Lady Day: Annunciation 
of the Virgin. 

April 6—Old Lady Day. 

June 24—Midsummer Day: Feast of 
the Nativity of John the Baptist. 

July 7—Old Midsummer Day. 

July 15—St. Swithin’s Day. There 
was an old superstition that if rain 
fell on this day it would continue for- 
ty days. 

August 1—Lammas Day. Originally 
in England the festival of the wheat 
harvest. In the church the festival of 
St. Peter’s miraculous deliverance from 
prison. Old Lammas Day is August 13. 

September 29—Michaelmas: Feast of 
St. Michael the Archangel. Old Mich- 
aelmas is October 11. 

November 1—All-Hallomas: All-hal- 
lows, or All Saints’ Day. The pre- 
vious evening is All-hallowe’en. 

November 2—All Souls’ Day. Day 
of prayer for the souls of the dead. 


Candlemas: St. 








(Turn to page 57) 
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The Salvation Army 


‘‘Fighting Forces of Good Will’’ 
by Commissioner Alexander M. Damoun* 


LMOST from its beginning in 

the east end slums of London, 

seventy-six years ago, the Sal- 
vation Army has been militant in or- 
ganization, dress and ardor. Even in 
his early years, William Booth, the 
Army’s founder, possessed a “fight- 
ing instinct,” which he later ex- 
pressed in his famous words: “While 
women weep, as they do now, I’ll fight; 
while little children go hungry, as they 
do now, I’ll fight; while men go to 
prison, in and out, as they do now, I’ll 
fight.” 

The fighting forces of the Salvation 
Army are widely dispersed and vari- 
ously engaged. In ninety-seven coun- 
tries and colonies, 27,417 men and 
women, commissioned officers, who em- 
ploy 104 languages or dialects in their 
work, direct the religious or social ac- 
tivities of 20,667 corps and institutions. 
Whether they labor in peaceful ham- 
lets or teeming cities, among the mili- 
tary forces or the fear-driven refu- 
gees, their purpose is the same—to 
frustrate and to overcome human dis- 
aster with spiritual and material aid. 


From a street meeting in downtown 
New York in 1880, the non-sectarian 
work of the Salvation Army has be- 
come nation-wide. Directed by more 
than 4,800 officers in 2,000 centers, its 
activities and services now include: 


Shelters and food stations for men 
and women; rehabilitation centers for 
men; homes for the unmarried mother 
and her child; clinics; children’s 
homes; settlements and day nurseries; 
individual and family welfare; aid to 
prisoners and their families; free em- 
ployment bureaus; the search for miss- 
ing relatives and friends; summer out- 
ings for women and children; boys’ 
clubs; camps for children and youth; 
home leagues; young people’s social and 
religious programs; and religious in- 
struction and meetings. 

The nature of the Salvation Army 
also enables it to act with that prompt- 
ness and thoroughness which are abso- 
lutely necessary to effective relief work 
in case of great disasters and emer- 
gencies. 

In the case of practically every ma- 
jor disaster that has occurred during 
the last fifty years, the Army has been 
quick to respond to every call. These 
have included the Johnstown, Galves- 
ton, and Ohio River floods; the San 


*Commander, Eastern territory of the Salvation 
Army. 


Francisco earthquake; the Florida and 
New England hurricanes; the Japanese 
earthquake; and many other disasters 
of minor importance. 


Now, once again, the red and blue 


battalions of the Salvation Army are | 


in action among the troops and civil- 


ians of the war-stricken countries of | 


Europe, Africa, and Asia. 

When the present strife began the 
Salvation Army was established in 
most of the countries involved, and 


was ready with organization, material 


machinery, personnel, and training to 


serve both the military forces and the | 


civilians. All have since been fully 
utilized in meeting the human prob- 
lems caused by war. Salvationists, for 
instance, were aiding fleeing inhabi- 
tants of Finland before a single shot 
was fired. 

Salvation Army relief activities 
among the refugees in particular, have 
included: feeding, housing, clothing, 
and supplying medical services to men, 
women, and children in Army institu- 
tions, special relief centers, railway 
and bus terminals, and camps; aiding 
the governments in their evacuation 
and re-settlement programs for fam- 
ilies; assisting in the evacuation and 
transportation of children and _ the 
aged, even to having officers accom- 
pany them beyond the country’s bor- 





ders; obtaining relief aid from other | 
countries, tracing missing relatives and | 


re-uniting members of families; and 
cooperating with all local and national 
agencies. 


Already in the United States, the | 
Salvation Army is rendering aid to the | 


men who are mobilized and preparing 
to be of service to those who are called 


to military duty under the Selective | 


Service Act. Red Shield recreational 
centers have been opened and_ local 
posts of the Salvation Army are in 


many instances providing leisure-time | 


activities. 

Likewise, the Salvation Army is a 
member of the United Service Organi- 
zations for National Defense, Inc., 
comprising six national welfare organi- 
zations which are developing a _ pro- 
gram to America’s defenders. 
The units of cooperation will be con- 


serve 


ducted outside the actual camp, for the | 


generally approved reason that a man 
in camp is under army discipline and 


the need for his welfare is much 
greater outside the army’s jurisdic- 
tion. 
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The 
Salvation 


Army 


IS CALLED the “Church 
of the Black Sheep” and 
gives the message of the gos- 
pel in highway and byway 
and in the dark and alto- 
gether unlovely places. 


IT OPERATES hundreds of 
which 
distress. 


institutions relieve 
It also 


brings a message of spiritual 


physical 


freedom and redemption. 


IS a religious and charitable 
corporation authorized to re- 
gift, 
real and _ personal 
property for the benefit of its 
religious and charitable pur- 


ceive by devise or 


bequest 


poses. 


YOU MAY SHARE IN THIS 
SERVICE through a gift, a 
bequest or an Annuity 
Agreement. Let us tell you 


how! 


Complete information will be 


sent if vou write to 


The Salvation Army 


120-130 West Fourteenth Street 


New York City 
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Church Calendar and Service Guide 
July, 1941 ---- June 30, 1942 








HERE has been a very noticeable 

increase in the liturgical church 

year during the past two decades. 
It has a very definite relationship to the 
revival of worship. For the church year 
developed as a worship centered pro- 
gram of the historic church. One who 
was faithful in his service of worship 
lived each year the experiences of the 
Christ. 

The historic church calendar develop- 
ed through generations began with the 
advent season six well defined periods: 

1. Advent Season: This begins with 
the first Sunday in Advent and con- 
tinues to Christmas. There are always 
four Sundays in Advent. 

2. Christmastide and Epiphany: This 
begins with the first Sunday after 
Christmas and continues through the 
sixth Sunday after Epiphany. 

3. Pre-Lent and Lent: The pre-lent 
season has three Sundays, Septuages- 
ima, Sexagesima and Quinquagesima. 
Then follows Lent with six Sundays, 
including Palm Sunday. 

4. Eastertide: This includes Easter 
and the five Sundays which follow. 

5. Ascensiontide and Whitsunday: 
There are but two Sundays in this sea- 
son, the Sunday after Ascension Day 
and Whitsunday. 

6. Trinity Season: Trinity Season in- 
cludes the rest of the year up to the 
first Sunday in Advent. The number of 
Sundays in this season vary; they may 
extend for a half year. 

FEDERAL COUNCIL REVISION 

For some years the Committee on 
Worship of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America has been 
conscious of a need for a change in the 
season of the liturgical calender. The 
calendar it now recommends is the re- 
sult of several revisions of the one pro- 
posed. It will be noticed that the Sun- 
day after Ascension Day has _ been 
placed in Eastertide lengthening that 
season by one Sunday. Whitsuntide has 
been extended through the next to the 
last Sunday in August. The period from 
the last Sunday in August to the first 
Sunday in Advent is known as King- 
domtide. It is the time of recovery fol- 
lowing the summer vacation—a tide for 
Kingdom building. The recommended 


seasons are: 
Advent: Season of Expectancy, point- 








HYMN OF THE CHRISTIAN YEAR 


Advent tells us Christ is near; 
Christmas tells us Christ is here! 
In Epiphany we trace 
All the glory of His grace. 


Those three Sundays before Lent 
Will prepare us to repent, 

That in Lent we may begin 
Earnestly to mourn for sin. 


Holy Week and Easter, then, 

Tell who died and rose again: 
O that happy Easter Day! 

“Christ is Risen indeed,” we say. 


Yes, and Christ ascended, too, 
To prepare a place for you; 
So we give Him special praise, 

After those great forty days. 


Then, He sent the Holy Ghost, 
On the day of Pentecost, 

With us ever to abide: 
Well may we keep Whitsuntide! 


Last of all, we humbly sing 
Glory to our God and King, 

Glory to the One in Three, 
On the Feast of Trinity. 


Katherine Hankey, 1888. 








ing to our Lord’s coming. Always four 
Sundays. 

Christmastide: Season of the 
tivity, celebrating our Lord’s 
Usually two Sundays. 

Epiphany: Season of the Evangel, 
celebrating our Lord’s Manifestation to 
the Gentiles and Wise Men and climaxed 
in the Festival of the Transfiguration 
on the last Sunday. From four to nine 
Sundays, depending on Easter Day. 

Lent: Season of Penitence and Re- 
newal, symbolized by our Lord’s forty 
days fast in the wilderness. Always six 
Sundays, climaxed in Holy Week, with 
Palm Sunday, Maundy Thursday and 
Good Friday. 

Eastertide: Season of the Resurrec- 
tion, beginning with Easter Day. Al- 
Ways seven Sundays, climaxed in As- 
cension Day, forty days after Easter. 

Whitsuntide: Season of the Birth and 
Expansion of the Christian Church. 
Pentecost or Whitsunday comes fifty 
days after Easter. From eleven to six- 
teen Sundays, depending on Easter. 

Kingdomtide: Season of the Kingdom 
of God on earth, beginning the last Sun- 
day in August with the Festival of 
Christ the King. Thirteen or fourteen 
Sundays, depending on Advent. 


Na- 
birth. 


EXECUTIVE CALENDAR 


Our calendar given here begins with 
July 1 and ends with June 30th. It fol- 
lows what we prefer to call the Minis- 
ter’s executive year. No matter when 
a denomination may have its liturgical 
or fiscal year church work in America 
begins in early autumn and ends in late 
spring. The summer months of July 
and August are vacation months. But 
they, also, can be months of planning. 
The wise minister will use them for rec- 
reation, study and program building. 
This directory is published on July 1 to 
make it available for this purpose. 


The seasons as indicated follow the 
liturgical calendars just mentioned. We 
have made but one addition. July and 
August we have specifically listed as a 
season for re-creation and refreshment. 
We like the Federal Council suggestion 
of the term “Kingdomtide” for the fall 
months. So we offer the following cal- 
endar for your use: 

This calendar has been compiled from 
the practices of the various branches of 
the Christian church with one very 
noticeable addition. It runs from July 
first through the following June. Note 
the divisions of the year in this period 
for worship and administration. These 
periods are. 

1. Refreshment and re-creation. This 
period includes the weeks of July and 
August. These months are recognized 
as vacation time by churches and in- 
dividuals. We believe that acceptance 
justifies their recognition in a church 
calendar. 

2. Kingdomtide. Here we follow the 
recommendations of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica. It is the time for organizing the 
local church for the year’s work. It 
begins with Labor Sunday and con- 
tinues to Advent. 

3. Advent. These four Sundays are 
designated by the historic church calen- 
dar. 

4. Epiphany. Here again the historic 
calendar recognizes a definite season 
which runs from Epiphany to the be- 
ginning of Lent. 

5. Lent. It begins with Ash Wednes- 
day and is concluded with the eve of 
Easter. 

6. Eastertide. The season of the re- 
surrection. It begins with Easter and 
continues to Whitsunday. 
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7. Whitsuntide. This begins with 
Whitsunday (Pentecost) and continues 
until the summer season. It is a period 
for expression in such days as Chil- 
dren’s Day, Mother’s Day, Nature Sun- 
day, etc. 

SEASON OF RE-CREATION AND 
REFRESHMENT. The months of July 
and August offer the minister an op- 
portunity to refresh body, mind and 
spirit. At the same time it is a plan- 
ning period. He gets a bird’s-eye view 
of the year ahead. 

JULY 

July 6—Fourth Sunday after Trin- 
ity.1 
Fifth Sunday after Pentecost.? 





July 13—Fifth Sunday after Trinity. | 


Sixth Sunday after Pentecost. 


July 20—Sixth Sunday after Trinity. | 


Seventh Sunday after Pentecost. 


July 27—Seventh Sunday after Trin- | 


ity. Eighth Sunday after Pentecost. 
AUGUST 
August 3—Eighth Sunday after Trin- 
ity. Ninth Sunday after Pentecost. 


August 10—Ninth Sunday after Trin- | 


ity. Tenth Sunday after Pentecost. 

August 17—Tenth Sunday after Trin- 
ity. Eleventh Sunday after Pentecost 
(Old Home Sunday). 





August 24—Eleventh Sunday after 
Trinity. 
Kingdomtide. The vacation season 


draws to an end and a new emphasis is 
placed upon church activity. New zeal 


is manifest in all departments. The 
kingdom is at hand. 
August 31—Twelfth Sunday after 


Trinity. First Sunday in Kingdomtide. 
Festival of Christ the King. 
SEPTEMBER 


September 7—Thirteenth Sunday 
after Trinity. Second Sunday in King- 
domtide. Labor Sunday. 

September 14—Fourteenth Sunday 
after Trinity. Third Sunday in King- 
domtide. 


September 21—Fifteenth Sunday after 
Trinity. Fourth Sunday in Kingdom- 
tide. 

September 28—Sixteenth Sunday after 
Trinity. Fifth Sunday in Kingdomtide. 
OCTOBER 

October 5—Seventeenth Sunday after 
Trinity. Sixth Sunday in Kingdomtide. 
Religious Education week starts. World 
Communion Sunday. 

October 12—Eighteenth Sunday after 
Trinity. Seventh Sunday in Kingdom- 
tide. 

October 19—Nineteenth Sunday af- 
ter Trinity. Eighth Sunday in King- 
domtide. 

October 26—Twentieth Sunday after 
Trinity. Ninth Sunday in Kingdomtide. 
Reformation Sunday. 





1. Following the historic calendar. 
2. Following the Federal Council calendar. 
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NOVEMBER 

November 2—Twenty-first Sunday 
after Trinity. Tenth Sunday in King- 
domtide. World Temperance Sunday. 

November 9—Twenty-second Sunday 
after Trinity. Eleventh Sunday in 
Kingdomtide. World Peace Sunday. 

November 16—Twenty-third Sunday 
after Trinity. Twelfth Sunday in King- 
domtide. Men and Missions Sunday. 

November 23—Twenty-fourth Sunday 
after Trinity. Thirteenth Sunday in 
Kingdomtide. 





Advent Season. Sermon themes have 
a background in law, prophecy and the 
coming of Christ. The modern preacher 


will treat his themes liberally to build 


a social passion akin to the spirit of . 


Jesus. 
November 30—First Sunday in Ad- 
vent. 
DECEMBER 
December 7—Second Sunday in Ad- 
vent. 


December 14—Third Sunday in Ad- ¢3 


vent. Universal Bible Sunday. 
vent. Christmas Sunday. 
December 28—First Sunday in Christ- 
mastide. 
JANUARY, 1942 


January 4—Second Sunday in Christ- + 


December 21—Fourth Sunday in Ad- .,’, 






te 


- 
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Table of Movable Dates 


To aid ministers in seeing the church years ahead this table is included. It 





lst Sunday Ash Whit- Trinity 

Year in Advent Wednesday Easter Sunday Sunday 
peer. “3 25 Se Nov. 30 Feb. 26 Apr. 13 June 1 June 8 
ne- Nov. 29 Feb. 18 Apr. 5 May 24 May 31 
eee * Nov. 28 Mar. 10 Apr. 25 June 13 June 20 
a= Dec. 3 Feb. 23 Apr. 9 May 28 June 4 
fC Dec. 2 Feb. 14 Apr. 1 May 20 May 27 
eee: Dec. 1 Mar. 6 Apr. 21 June 9 June 16 
) Nov. 30 Feb. 19 Apr. 6 May 25 June 1 
rere Nov. 28 Feb. 11 Mar. 28 May 16 May 23 
cee Nov. 27 Mar. 2 Apr. 17 June 5 June 12 
mastide. Week of Prayer begins. emphasis upon social relations is a 





Epiphany. This season begins with 
the first Sunday after Epiphany (Janu- 


. ary 6) and continues until the beginning 


of Lent. 
January 11—First Sunday after Epi- 
phany. Missionary Day. 


January 18—Second Sunday after 


_ Epiphany. 


January 25—Third Sunday after Epi- 
phany. 

FEBRUARY 

February 1—Septuagesima. 

February 8—Sexagesima. Race Rela- 
tions Sunday. 

February 15—Quinquagesima. 

Lent. This begins with Ash Wednes- 
day (February 18th) and continues un- 
til Easter. It is a period of devotion 
and evangelism. 

February 22—First Sunday in Lent. 
Brotherhood Day. 

MARCH 

March 1—Second Sunday in Lent. 

March 8—Third Sunday in Lent. 

March 15—Fourth Sunday in Lent. 





March 22—Fifth Sunday in Lent. 
Passion Sunday. 
March 29—Palm Sunday. 
APRIL 
EASTERTIDE. This begins with 


Easter Day and continues to the eve of 
Whitsunday. It would be a period of 
instruction in the beginnings of the 
Christian movement and a period which 
calls for continued loyalty to the church. 
April 5—Easter Day. 
April 12—First Sunday after Easter. 


April 19—Second Sunday after 
Easter. 
April 26—Third Sunday after Easter. 


MAY 

May 3—Fourth Sunday after Easter 

May 10—Fifth Sunday after Easter. 
Festival of the Christian Home begins. 
Mother’s Day. 

May 17—Sunday 
Day. 

Whitsuntide. This begins with Whit- 
suntide (Pentecost) and continues until 
the vacation season. It includes spe- 
cial days such as Children’s Day, Na- 
ture Sunday, commencements, etc. The 


after Ascension 


splendid one for these closing months 
of the year. 

May 24— Whitsunday. Christian Unity 
Sunday. 

May 31—Trinity Sunday. 

JUNE 

June 7—First Sunday after Trinity. 
Second Sunday after Pentecost. 

June 14—Second Sunday after Trin- 
ity. Third Sunday after Pentecost. 
Children’s Day. 

June 21—Third Sunday after Trinty. 
Fourth Sunday after Pentecost. 

June 28—Fourth Sunday after Trin- 
ity. Fifth Sunday after Pentecost. Na- 
ture Sunday. 





THE SEASONS AND FESTIVALS 
OF THE CALENDAR YEAR 
Fixed Festivals 

December 24—Christmas Eve. 

December 25—The Nativity. 

January 1—Festival of the Christ- 
ening. New Year’s Day. 

January 5—Twelfth Night. 
phany Eve. 

January 6—Epiphany. 

February 2—Presentation of Jesus 
in the Temple. 

March 25—The Annunciation. 

August 6—The Transfiguration. 

October 31—Reformation Day.* 

November 1—All Saints’ Day. 

November 2—All Souls’ Day. 
Movable Festivals 

Advent—Beginning the Sunday near- 
est November 30. 

Christmas Sunday—The Sunday pre- 
ceding Christmas, 

Ash Wednesday—tThe beginning of 
Lent. The forty-six days _ before 
Easter. 

Passion Sunday—Two Sundays be- 
fore Easter. 

Maundy Thursday—In Holy Week. 

Good Friday—In Holy Week. 

Palm Sunday—The Sunday 
Easter. 

Easter Day—Always the first Sun- 
day after the full moon which happens 
upon or next after March 21. 

Ascension Day (Holy Thursday)— 


Epi- 





before 


Forty days after Easter. 

The Sunday After Ascension Day— 
Next before Whitsunday. 

Whitsunday or Pentecost — Fifty 
days after Easter. 

Trinity Sunday—The Sunday after 
Pentecost. 

Kingdomtide—Beginning the Sunday 
after Trinity. 
Other Movable Festivals 

The following days, of varying sig- 
nificance and recognition, are coming 
to be frequently observed: 

Men and Missions Sunday—Third 
Sunday in November. 

Bible Sunday—The Second Sunday 
in Advent. 

Christmas Sunday? — The 
Sunday in Advent. 

Missionary Day1—The 
day after Epiphany. 

Race Relations Day®—The Sunday 
nearest February 12 (Lincoln’s Birth- 
day). 


Fourth 


First Sun- 


Brotherhood Day& — The Sunday 
nearest February 22 (Washington’s 
Birthday). 


The World Day of Prayer+—The 
First Friday in Lent. 

The Day of Prayer for Students5— 
The Third Sunday in February. 

Stewardship Dayi—The Fourth or 
some Sunday in Lent. 

Rural Life Sunday6—The Fifth Sun- 
day after Easter. 

Young People’s Day! 
in Eastertide. 

The Festival of the Christian Home} 
—The Second Sunday in May. 

Christian Unity Sunday1 — Whit- 
sunday (Pentecost). 

Children’s Day—The Second Sunday 
in June. 

Nature Sunday1—The last Sunday 
in June. 

Old Home Church 
Sunday in August. 

Labor Sunday*?—The Sunday before 
Labor Day. 


Some Sunday 





Sunday—Third 


*Reformation Day commemorates Martin Lu- 
ther’s posting on the door of the Cathedral Church 
at Wittenburg the ninety-five theses he proposed 
to defend. This was October 31, 1517. The Sun- 
day preceding or following October 31 is observed 
in practically all Lutheran churches and some- 
times in others. 

1. New designations made by this calendar, In 
case of the Festival of the Christian Home, this 
is a new name for Mother’s Day. 

2. In the Episcopal Church the Sunday after 
Christmas is more likely to be observed as Christ- 
mas Sunday. 

8. Designated by the 
Churches, 

4. Designated by the Foreign Missions Confer 
ence of North America and the Council of Women 
for Home Missions. Annually observed in more 
than fifty countries 

5. Designated by the World Student Christian 
Federation as a Day of Prayer for. students 
throughout the world 

6. Designated the Fifth Sunday after Easter by 


Federal Council of 


the Home Missions Council and the Federa! Coun 
cil of Churches. Its place in the calendar is 
suggested by the old Rogation Days 

7. By proclamation of the President of the 
United States. ~ 


8. Designated by the National Conference of 


Jews and Christians. A suggestion to change 
the date to the Sunday preceding Thanksgiving 


is under consideration. 
9. Designated by the 
Religious Education. 


International Council of 
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World Communion 
Sunday in October. 

World Temperance Day®—The Sun- 
day nearest the first day of November. 

World Peace Sunday3—The Sunday 
before Armistice Day, November 11. 

Thanksgiving Sunday—The Sunday 
before Thanksgiving Day, and next be- 
fore Advent. 

Thanksgiving Day?—The last Thurs- 
day in November. 
Special Weeks 

The Week of Prayer—The first whole 
week in January. 

Holy Week—The 
Easter. 

Religious Education Week—The first 
whole week in October. 


week preceding 





A FIXED DATE FOR EASTER 


The confusion resulting from the 


Sunday—First | 


variableness of Easter has resulted in | 


many attempts to make Easter a fixed 
festival. The present consensus of 
opinion gives hope that the second 
Sunday in April may at length be de- 
termined on for Easter. This would 
make a seven-day variability, but that 
would be a decided improvement. If 
the new World Calendar, proposed 
through the League of Nations, should 
be adopted, the second Sunday in April 
would always fall on April 8, and so 
make a perfect solution of a problem 
centuries old. 





CHRONOLOGICAL ERAS 
The year 1941 of the Christian era 


comprises the latter part of the 165th | 


and the beginning of the 166th year 
of the Independence of the United 
States of America, and corresponds to 
the year of 6654 of the Julian period. 

January 1, 1941, 


Julian calendar, | 


corresponds to January 14, 1941, in | 
the Gregorian calendar, which is used | 


in the United States. 


The year 2694 since the foundation | 


of Rome, according to Varro, begins on 
January 1, 1941, Julian calendar. 

The year 5702 of the Jewish era be- 
gins at sunset on September 21, 1941, 
Gregorian calendar. 

The year 1360 of the Mohammedan 
era, or the era of the Hegira, begins at 
sunset on January 28, 1941, Gregorian 
calendar. 


The year 2601 of the Japanese era be- | } 
gins on January 1, 1941, Gregorian cal- | fi 


endar. 
The Chinese year commences with 


the day on which occurs the second new | 
moon after the day of the winter sols- | i 
tice, and, therefore, cannot begin ear- | {i 
lier than January 20 nor later than | fm 


February 20. The Eastern Orthodox 
Church, followers of the Julian calen- 
dar, begin their year 13 days later 
than the Gregorian, on January 14. 





ROYAL 


FOLDING 
CHAIRS 





There’s nothing left to chance or uncertainty 
in the manufacture of Royal steel folding 
chairs. Rigid inspection of materials, precise 
forming and joining, durable and attractive 
enamel finishes result in chairs of superior 
merit. They’re easy and quiet to fold, com- 
fortable, light in weight and economical. 







Aecept a Chair for Free Trial 


We'll gladly ship you one prepaid to 
try out for 30 days. Write for com- 
plete catalog and make your selection. 


ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. 


173 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. K-4, CHICAGO 
New York Los Angeles Toronto 


, 
































Send for Our New 
Catalog of LEcclesias- | 
tical Appointments. f 


If you are interested in the f: 
purchase of Altar Appoint- | 
ments, send for this de- 
scriptive catalog today. : 





Sixteen-page catalog free on request i 


Vases — Cruets — Ciboria — Crosses 
Candelabra — Bread Boxes : 

Missal Stands — Candlesticks — Chalices 
Private Communion Sets h 


For Sale by 


MOREHOUSE - GORHAM CoO. 


14 East 41st Street New York City : 


Collection Plates — Processional Crosses ef 
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United Stewardship Council 
Reports 


HE United Stewardship Council 

is glad to report some advances in 

the last year. About three years 
ago the Council decided to plan for a 
Stewardship Year in the church year 
beginning in 1940. More than twenty 
denominations decided by vote of the 
national body or by the national execu- 
tive committee to participate in this 
effort. Each denomination planned 
and executed its own program. 

The Council prepared a manual for 
the local church, a leaflet on Steward- 
ship Year to start off the publicity, a 
leaflet for the pastor written by one 
whose church shows real stewardship 
work, a bibliography and some plays. 
These were distributed through the de- 
nominations to the local churches. Each 
denomination supplemented this litera- 
ture with some of its own. 

The year began with some denomina- 
tions January 1, 1940, and ended with 
some in May, 1941. The reports thus 
far received indicate: a much larger 
emphasis on stewardship in many 
places than ever before; the establish- 
ment of an annual Stewardship Sun- 
day; the organization of stewardship 
study classes; the holding of confer- 
ences with ministers; conferences of 
church officers; sermons; addresses; 
and in two denominations increased 
giving attributed by the officials to the 
work of the year. 

The Council is now at work on a long 
range plan of stewardship education 
and promotion to follow Stewardship 
Year. A committee now at work on 
this plan will report for action at the 
annual meeting in December, 1941. 

As a part of this long range plan 
three stewardship conferences will be 
held in November, 1941. These will 
test out some methods and be the ba- 
sis for future conferences if such can 
be held. The places and dates are not 
available at this writing. These will 
capitalize on the results of Steward- 
ship Year and the plans found success- 
ful and aim to increase the amount 
of work being done. 

Stewardship is the key to many of 
the problems of the local church. A 
more hearty response to a Christian 
stewardship of time and _ possessions 
would bring greater happiness to many 
individuals and greater benefits to the 
work of the local church. In this day 
when the church faces such criticism 
end has such an opportunity, steward- 
ship must be lifted up to its proper 
place, for it is the key. 

Rev. B. K. Tenney of Atlanta, Geor- 


gia, is at present the president of the 
Council; Dr. Harry S. Myers, Hills- 
dale College, Hillsdale, Michigan, is the 
secretary. 





HISTORICAL CALENDAR 
DIVISIONS 


Formerly it was believed that the 
sun went around the earth; but later 
it was established that it was the earth 
that circled the sun in a revolution tak- 
ing 365% days. Then people tried to 
divide the year on the basis of the 
number of months produced by the 
times that the moon circled the earth 
in a year. This gave 12' months, but 
it did not coincide with the length of 
the year, because lunar months are 
only 29.53 days long, and 12 of them 
amount to 3542.36 days.‘ It has been 
impossible to figure evenly the days in 
the month. In Egypt they divided the 
month into three periods of ten days 
each; the Hindus divided the months 
into two halves, the light and dark 
periods; the Chinese divided it into 
four weeks; and the Persians into six 
periods of five days each. The Jews 
have always had weeks of seven days. 
The Mayans of Mexico divided the year 
into 18 months of 20 days each. 





Legal Holidays 
(From page 50) 


November 11—Martinmas: Feast of 
St. Martin. Old Martinmas is Novem- 
ber 23. 

December 28—Childermas: Holy In- 
nocents’ Day. 

LITURGICAL COLORS 

White—From the First Service (First 
Vespers) of Christmas Day to the Oc- 
tave of Epiphany, inclusive (except on 
the Feasts of Martyrs); on Maundy 
Thursday (for the celebration); from 
the First Service of Easter Day to the 
Vigil of Pentecost (except in Feasts 
of Martyrs and Rogation Days); on 
Trinity Sunday, Conversion of St. Paul, 


Purification, Annunciation, St. John 
Baptist, St. Michael, St. Luke, All 
Saints, Saints not Martyrs and Pa- 


tron Saints (Transfiguration and Dedi- 
cation of Church). 

Red—From First Vespers of Pente- 
cost to the First Vespers of Trinity 
Sunday (which includes Ember Days); 
Holy Innocents (if on a Sunday), and 
Feasts of all Martyrs. 

Violet From Septuagesima to 
Maundy Thursday (Easter Eve); Ad- 
vent Sunday to Christmas Eve, Vigils, 
Ember Days (except in Whitsun 
Week); and Rogation Days; Holy Inno- 
cents (unless Sunday). 

Black—Good Friday and at funerals. 

Green—All other days. 
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A Gift for 
Mother, Sister 
or Sweetheart 


The Lord’s Prayer Bible Locket 








The dignity of simple, reverent lines is 
combined in this beautifully fashioned 
Lord’s Prayer Bible Locket with the 
very finest workmanship of the jew- 
eler’s art, presenting realistically a 
straight-edged Holy Bible, with ex- 


| tended covers and suggestive Bible bulk. 


The words of the Lord’s Prayer are 
printed in two colors and inserted in 
the inside two-halves of the locket. 


| Mounted for presentation purposes in 
| jeweler’s red plush and gold edged two- 
| piece gift box. 


GD 1010—Bible Locket, %x%x, 
with 18-inch chain, both made of 
1/20 of 12-carat gold stock, in 
jeweler’s box 


GD 1012 — Bible Locket, same as 
1010, but with Mother of Pearl 
background, a suitable gift for 
younger women, ..«--«=.<...=« $3.00 


GD1112—Bible Locket,9/16x%x, 
with 18-inch rope chain, 1/20 of 
12-carat stock, in larger red 
plush jeweler’s box, a suitable 
gitt for mother _... == 2. --_- 


Be Sure of Quality 


$3.50 





CARROLL GOOD, Inc. 


“THE BEST IN CHURCH AND 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPPLIES” 


17 Park Place New York City 








‘ 
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Now Ready! 





WEW REVISED EDITION 





HANDBOOK OF DEDICATIONS 


Your library 


this inexpensive and practical 
It will enable you to conduct, 


book. 


is not complete without 


little 


at a moment’s notice, any special serv- 


ice with 


appropriate ceremony. 


Just 


off the press with careful revisions 
for more effective and impressive dedi- 


cation services. 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS: 


Dedication 
of Cross 
Dedication 
of Chancel 
Furniture 
Dedication 
of Window 
An Anniversary 
Service 
Dedication 
of infants 
Service of Mort- 
gage Burning 
Dedication 
of Gifts 


Dedication 
of an Organ 
Dedication 
of Chimes 
Dedication 
of Hymn Books 
Dedication 
of Recreation 
Room 
Installation 
of Teachers and 
Officers 
Bedication 
of Parsonage 
Dedication 
of Church Flags 


| And scores of other helpful serv- 


ice forms in this 150-Page Book. 


PRICE ONLY 60c 





616 East St. Clair 





CHURCH WORLD PRESS, 


INC 


Cleveland, Ohi 


] 








SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPPLIES 





FROM NURSERY TO ADULT 
You'll get a big thrill when you see 
all that Standard offers in Sunday 
School Supplies and teaching helps. 
Fully Graded Lessons (Cradle Roll 
to Young People); Uniform Lessons 


(Beginners 


to Adults); 


Illustrated 


Weekly Papers (Children to Adults), 


and a host of other 


True-to-the-Bible materials. 


PROSPECTUS ¢ SAMPLES * CATALOGUE 


will be sent on request. 


inspirational 


Give your 


department, name and size of school. 


Everything will 


be sent 


FREE, 


postage paid. Address Desk CM-7. 


The STANDARD 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Sth & CUTTER STS., CINCINNATI, 





O. 
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A Dictionary of Worship 


Terms Used in the Art of Public Worship* 


ABLUTION: After all communi- 


| eants have received the sacrament, the 


celebrant cleanses the chalice. If he 
does not himself consume the element 
that remains, he may drain it into the 
piscina and there wash the chalice. 


ACOLYTE: An acolyte is a lay- 


| man whose function it is to assist the 
| celebrant at the altar. 


A Latin phrase 
meaning: Lamb of God. It introduces 
the prayer sung at the sacrament: “O 
Christ, Thou Lamb of God.” Used as 
a reference to a symbol engraved upon 
an altar cloth, it refers to a picturiza- 
tion of the Lamb of God, usually carry- 
ing the banner of victory. 

ALB: A long white garment worn 
by the celebrant at the celebration of 
the sacrament. It is similar to a cas- 
sock and has long, narrow and straight 
sleeves. Sometimes it is decorated 
with apparels, colored decorations at 


AGNUS_ DEI: 


| the lower hem of the garment. 


| “collection basket.” 


Sometimes called 
It is a plate upon 
which the offerings of the faithful are 
placed. A larger alms bason receives 
the smaller ones which are placed into 
it by the deacons that have received 
the offerings. The “collection” at the 
celebration is called an offering; at 
minor services, alms. 

ALTAR: The chief furniture in the 
chancel. So called because the sacra- 
ment is celebrated upon it. 

AMBO: A raised platform 
which scripture lessons are read. 

AMBULATORY: A pasage behind 
the reredos and altar, or a passageway 


ALMS BASON: 


from 


| around the sides of the sanctuary. 


| mination. 


AMICE: A linen hood worn by the 
celebrant about his neck and over the 
cassock. 

ANTEPENDIUM: A hanging. It 
is used generally to refer to any cloth 
that hangs from the altar. Better 
usage: Frontal, frontlet, etc. 

APPAREL: A_ colored ornament 
sewed upon the lower hems of an alb. 
Sometimes upon an amice. 

APSE: A chancel that terminates 
in a semi-circle, or octagonally. It is 
distinguished from a rectangular ter- 
Apses are common in the 
churches of the continent. The rec- 
tangular chancel is more the distinction 
of the churches of England. Apses 
are common among the Lutherans in 
America and usually used by the 
church of Rome. Chancels built in a 


| rectangle are becoming more common 


in the Lutheran churches. 


AUMBRY: An enclosed closet. It 
may be in a sanctuary wall to receive 


| the communion silver, or in a sacristy 


are kept. 
the closet 


in which sacred _ vessels 
Among Roman Catholics, 


| where the reserved sacrament is kept. 


BENEDICAMUS: Latin, “Let us 
give thanks,” a phrase in the liturgy. 


BENEDICTION: A blessing — a 


| word of well-wishing—refers to the 





blessing of the Lord at the communion 





“A Manual for Altar Guilds” by Carl 
Published by Ernst Kaufmann, 
Material supplemented and revised 


*From 
F. Weidniann. 
Incorporated. 
by our editors. 


—Aaronic benediction, Numbers 6, 24-26 
is associated with the communion serv- 
ice, and the Apostolic benediction, 
Corinthians 2, 13-14, with matins and 
vespers. 


BIER: The carriage upon which 
the coffin is placed in the church. 

BIRETTA: A cap worn by the 
clergy. 

BISHOP: The chief minister of a 
congregation. According to the epis- 


copalian form of church government, 
the chief minister of a diocese (circuit). 


BURSE: The case in which the 
corporal is placed. 

CANON: A church law. 

CANTICLE: A hymn sung by one 
of God’s children upon receiving some 
benefit of God’s grace, e. g., Magnificat, 
which Mary sang to declare her joy 
over being the mother of our Lord.— 
Used now in the minor services as the 
chief hymn of praise. 

CASSOCK: The long garment worn 
by the minister. It is usually black. 
There are two styles commonly in use: 
The Roman, which is buttoned down 
the front; and the Anglican, which is 
buttoned at the side. 

CATHOLIC: Universal, world- 
wide, ecumenical. The word refers 
to the ancient creeds of the whole 
Christian church; or the whole body of 
the church. The word is not the sole 
property of the Roman Mission. 

CELEBRANT: The minister who 
celebrates the sacrament of the altar. 

CELEBRATION: The communion 
service—the consecration and the ad- 
ministration of the blessed sacrament. 

CERE-CLOTH: One of the three 
traditional cloths laid upon the top of 
the altar. It is a waxed cloth, designed 
to protect the fair-linen from the 
dampness and moisture of the stone 
altar top. Today not used commonly. 


CEREMONY: Any symbolic act or 
acts that accompany the service. 


CHALICE: The cup used at the 
holy communion. It is of silver and 
gold plated within, or of gold. 

CHANCEL: The east end of the 
church—the place where the altar 
stands. It is raised above the level 


of the nave (where the congregation 
sits) by steps or a step. It techni- 
cally includes the choir and the sanc- 
tuary. 


CHAPEL: A portion of a larger 
church building used for occasional 
services. 

CHASUBLE: A _ loose’ vestment 


with neck aperture and worn over the 
alb. It is worn at the celebration of 
the Eucharist and on other occasions. 


It may follow the liturgical color 
scheme. 

CHOIR: The company of the chor- 
isters (singers); likewise, the space 


between the sanctuary and the nave 
where the choir often sits and where 
the order of minor services is read. 

CIBORIUM: A bread box. The 
box in which the wafers for holy com- 
munion are kept. 


CINCTURE: A band of cloth used 
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with a cassock and tied around the 
middles of the minister’s body—a belt 
of cloth (girdle). 

CLERGY: The ordained ministers. 

CLOISTER: A_ covered passage- 
way, usually open on one side into a 
court. The passageway connects the 
church with a parsonage or a school 
building or a parish house. 

COMPLINE: A special order of 
service said after vespers—the last 
service of the day. 

COPE: A long cape used in pro- 
cessions and at certain services. 

COTTA: A _ short white garment 
used by the choristers over the choir- 


cassock. It is not as long or as full 
as the surplice. 
CREDENCE: A shelf, or a table 


upon which the communion silver rests 
until used at the altar. The table is 
usually placed at the right side of the 
altar—the shelf is fixed to the wall. 

CRUET: A receptacle into which 
the wine is placed for the holy com- 
munion. It is smaller and more shapely 
than the flagon. It may be of metal or 
glass (the latter being the more com- 
mon). 

CRUCIFIX: A cross with a repre- 
sentation of our Lord’s body (corpus) 
upon it. Commonly used upon altars 
in Lutheran churches. 

CORPUS: The word means body 
and refers to the representation of the 
Lord’s body upon the cross. 

CORPORAL: A linen cloth used 
upon the altar at the celebration. 

CORPORAS: Same as corporal. 

CONFITEOR: Confession — The 
form of confession of sins that is used 
in the order of service for communion. 
During the confiteor the congregation 
kneels and faces the altar. 

COLLECT: The prayer appointed 
by ancient usage for each Sunday and 
liturgical week, e.g., collect for the 
twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity. 
Term arose in second and third cen- 
tury when Christians collected at an 
appointed place and were sent on their 
way to worship with a prayer said by 
the pastor. A prayer when we are 
“collected together.” 

CONSECRATION: The words of 
consecration are spoken by the minister 
and include a rehearsal of the history 
of the first communion “in the night 
in which the Lord was betrayed.” 

CURATE: An assistant minister. 

DEACON: A lay assistant at the 
services. The first assistant to the 
celebrant. An ordained minister. He 
reads the gospel—and is distinguished 
from the sub-deacon. 

DOSSAL: A curtain that hangs 
behind the altar. Called also dorsal. 

EAST END OF THE CHURCH: 
Always the place where the altar 
stands. If the church is not oriented, 
if still is proper to speak of the east 
end of the church when referring to 
the sanctuary. 

ELEMENTS: The wafers (unleav- 
ened bread) and the wine used at the 
celebration of holy communion. 

EPISTLE SIDE OF THE ALTAR: 
That side (horn) from which the epis- 
tle is read. .It is to the right of the 
celebrant as he faces the altar—the 
south side of the altar if the altar 
stands in the east. 

EUCHARIST: Greek for “thanks- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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by WILLIAM H. LEACH 


The Cokesbury Funeral Manual 

Literary and liturgical material of high quality; convenient, stimulating; 
measuring up to the best standards of present-day thought and practice. It 
contains guidance for the minister’s professional conduct in comforting the sor- 
rowing, administering communion, arranging the funeral; denominational litur- 
gies; scripture readings, classified for use with various ages; suitable texts and 
outlines for funeral sermons; choice hymns; poems for comfort and strength; 
prose selections for building faith. 


“A book that ministers have wished for.”—dZion’s Herald. 
POCKET-TESTAMENT SIZE @ BLACK MOROCCOTOL BINDING @e ROUND CORNERS e $1 


The Cokesbury Marriage Manual 

Another indispensable handbook, immediately useful in every marriage 
ceremony which the preacher conducts, and a ready source of up-to-date in- 
formation. 

PART I, Marriage Liturgies, presents the historic marriage services of 
Protestantism, with others more recently developed. 

PART II, The Minister and Marriage, discusses the pre-marriage ministry, 
the conduct of the wedding, a continuing ministry, and anniversary services. 

PART III, Literature on Marriage, contains the pronouncements of the 
Churches on marriage and re-marriage, and a list of books on marriage and 
the home. 

PART IV, Legal Aspects of Marriage, gives synopses of State Laws on 
Marriage. 

“The best and most complete manual known to the 
Divinity News. 
POCKET-TESTAMENT SIZE @ BLACK MOROCCOTOL BINDING @ ROUND CORNERS e@ $] 


The Making of the Minister 

“The concrete problems of the ministerial calling are here dwelt with in 
the most human fashion by one who knows them from the inside. His instruc- 
tions are at times wise, at times witty, and at all times helpful... . / A handy 
volume of good common sense which the experienced minister will read with 
real delight and the younger or prospective minister with great profit.’—Dr. 
E. G. Homrighausen (in MONDAY MORNING). 

Some of the Contents: THE BACKGROUND OF THE MINISTER. ‘THE EDUCATION 
OF THE MINISTER. ‘THE MINISTER’S ECONOMIC SECURITY. ETHICS OF THE PAR- 


reviewer.’ —Yale 


SONAGE. THE MINISTER AS A PASTOR. "THE MINISTER IN His PuLPIT. RECES- 
SIONAL. $1.50 
44 44 
The ‘‘Sermon Hearts’’ Books 
SERMON HEARTS @ “Six-hundred word outlines of 150 sermons... se- 


lected with delightful impartiality from the works of preachers possessing 
every shade of opinion and of varying degrees of ability and prominence, and 
. conveniently abridged.”— 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School Bulletin. 


SERMON HEARTS FROM THEGOSPELS @ “Compiled with great care 
and skill . . . condensed outlines of 150 sermons on the Gospels by contem- 
porary preachers.... The best volume of its kind yet to appear, it covers many 
phases of the church year.”—Homiletic Review. $1 
SERMON HEARTS FROM THE PSALMS ® “An encyclopedia of sermons 
from the world’s greatest poems of the soul... 150 outlines . . . an index of 
the permanent value of the Psalms to the culture of souls.’—Southern Church- 


man. 
“Valuable as a means of spiritual stimulation and vision.’—Dr. James E. 
Clarke (in the PRESBYTERIAN TRIBUNE). $1 
ABINGDON - COKESBURY ~- At Your Bookstore! 














‘more serviceable. 


= 
giving.” A name for the sacrament; baptism. Never a fount. 
2 o ” 
taken from the phrase: “gave thanks. FOOTPACE: The pavement or the 
EWER: A pitcher which holds the top-step before the altar. 
water used for baptism or for washing FRONTAL: A covering of cloth 


the hands of the celebrant. 


FAIR LINEN: Same as fair cloth. 
The principal covering of the top of the 
altar. It never hangs over the front 
of the altar. It hangs over the sides 
(horns) of the altar almost to the floor. 
More details in the text. 

FLAGON: A large covered metal 
container in which wine is reserved for 
the communion. For smaller congre- 
gations a cruet or two is cheaper and 
A large flagon de- 
tracts from the beauty of the altar. 


FONT: The receptacle of stone, or 
wood, which holds the water for the 


that hangs before the front of the 
altar, covering the entire front of the 
altar. 


FRONTLET: A short covering 
which hangs in front of the altar. The 
frontlet ought not to be deeper than ten 
inches, including the decorative fringe 
which is laid upon the cloth. The front- 
let is sometimes erroneously called the 
“super-frontal.” This is the covering 
called “the altar cloth” and “the para- 
ment” changed according to a color 
scheme used throughout the church 
year. 


GLORIA IN EXCELSIS: The song 
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PULPIT LAMPS 


The correct style, position and 
size of the pulpit lamp is of im- 
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of the angels at the birth of the Lord, 
Luke 2,14. It is used in the commu- 


nion liturgy and commemorates the 


first Christmas. In each celebration 
the story of the Lord’s life and work 
is told. 


GLORIA PATRI: A Latin phrase 


| which means “Glory to the Father.” It 


mediate concern to every pastor. | 


Here are three excellent values 
in brass and bronze. 








100 


100. This lamp, illustrated 
above, is adjustable for height, po- 
sition and projection. It is made 
in either brass or handsomely 
finished bronze. Six feet of ex- 
tension cord is included. Brass, 
$12.50. Bronze, $13.00. 


0975. This is an extremely fine 
lamp. The lamp telescopes verti- 
cally and horizontally and the 
shade adjusts from wide open to a 
complete closing of the aperture 
—an exclusive feature. Height is 
10 to 14 inches and it uses 25 to 
60-watt Mazda bulb. It is sturdily 
built, attaches to the top of the 
pulpit, and is 19% to 22% inches 
wide. Richly finished in statuary 








bronze, $13.00. 


Style 0975 





0976. Wider than lamp 0975, 
this model, 10 inches in height, 
telescopes 17 to 19% inches. It 
also uses a standard Mazda 25 to 
60-watt bulb. It adjusts vertically 
and horizontally and attaches to 
the side of the pulpit. The shade 
also moves from wide open to 





complete closing of the aperture. 
Height is 10 inches. Finished in 
statuary bronze, $13.00. 
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is sung or said after a psalm or psalm 
passage to distinguish the Christian 
use of this Old Testament portion from 


| a synagogue use of the same passage. 


GLORIA TIBI: A Latin phrase 


| meaning “Glory be to thee”— it is the 


response of the congregation in the 
communion liturgy after the gospel for 
the day is announced. 


GOSPEL: A portion from the four 


| gospels, read at a communion service. 


GOSPEL-SIDE: The left side 
(horn) of the altar as the minister 
faces it. It is from this side that the 
holy gospel is’ read. 

GOWN: Ministers of the reformed 
faiths usually wear Geneva gowns in 
contrast to the cassock of the more 
liturgical. It is not a “robe.” 


GRADINE: A shelf behind the al- 


| tar upon which the candles and cross 





and flower vases are placed. It is also 
called a retable. Gradines are often 
built too high and tend to destroy the 
proportion of an altar. 


GRADUAL: A _ psalm of other 
Seripture passage sung by the choir 
while the celebrant walks from the 
epistle to the gospel horn of the altar. 


HORN OF THE ALTAR: Side of 
the altar—the epistle and the gospel 
side. The middle of the altar is called 
the midst. Zacharias sang in his 
BRenedictus (Luke 1, 68-80) of the 
“horn of salvation.” The epistle horn 
recalls our salvation promised. The 
ag horn recalls our salvation ful- 
filled. 


INTROIT: A Psalm passage or 
hymn which is sung when the celebrant 
enters into the sanctuary after the con- 
fession of sins. The words mean “the 
entrance” and contains three syllables, 
accent on the second, and does not 
rhyme with “Detroit.” The Introit 
consists of the antiphon, the psalm 


| passage, and the Gloria Patri. 


KYRIE: More properly Kyrie elei- 
son. A Greek phrase meaning “Lord 
have mercy.” It is used in the com- 
munion and in the prayers of the mi- 


| nor offices. 
LAUSTIBI: “Praise be to Thee, O 
Christ.” The response of. the congre- 


| gation after the reading of the gospel. 


LECTERN: The reading desk from 


| which the lessons are read in the mi- 


| consisting 


nor services. 

LITANY: A_ responsive prayer, 
of numerous petitions to 
which the congregation responds with 
“Lord have mercy,” or a similar sup- 
plication. 

LITURGY: The order of the serv- 
ices, particularly the order for the holy 
communion; any order of public wor- 
ship. 

LITURGICAL COLORS: The col- 
ors used in the church during the 
course of the church year. The com- 
mon usage in the Lutheran church is 
the Roman use of five colors: white, 
black, red, violet, and green. i 

MATINS: An early morning serv- 
ice. The second of the hours of serv- 
ice anciently used each day; an early 


service at which holy communion is not 
celebrated. 


MENSA: The top of the altar. The 
word means “table.” 


MINOR SERVICES: A service at 
which the holy communion is not cele- 
brated. Refers to matins and vespers. 

NAVE: The part of the church 
building where the congregation sits 

. . the word means “ship” and re- 
minds one that by holy baptism one is 
made a member of the church, or ship 
(ark) as St. Peter says, 1 Peter 3, 20. 


NUNC DIMITTIS: The words 
mean “now dismissest thou” and refers 
to Simeon’s hymn, which he sang in 
the temple in Jerusalem when he had 
seen the Christ-child and held him in 
his arms. The hymn is recorded in 
Luke 2, 29 ff. 

OFFERTORY: A _ psalm _ passage 
sung in the liturgy to recall the offer- 
ing of the Lord Jesus and prepare for 
our offering of thanksgiving in the 
service of holy communion. 

ORIENTATION: The practice of 
building a church with the altar in the 
east end of the church. It is ancient 
practice. The symbol is evident... 
the sun rises in the east and our wor- 
ship is directed to the sun of righte- 
ousness. 

PALL: The linen which covers the 
chalice; palla corporis. Also a covering 
for the coffin during the funeral serv- 
ice. 

PARAMENTS: Symbolic hangings 
and equipment used in the chancel and 
at the altar. 

PATEN: The silver or gold plate 
upon which are the wafers used in the 
eucharist. It is made to fit into the 
mouth of the chalice. 

PATER NOSTER: The Latin 
words mean “Our Father.” Refers to 
the Lord’s Prayer. 

PENTECOST: The feast celebrat- 
ing the founding of the Christian 
church, fifty days after Easter, also 
called “Whitsunday.” Celebrates the 
descent of the holy ghost. 

PISCINA: A basin built into the 
epistle wall of the sanctuary equipped 
with a drain running directly into the 
soil. Into the piscina the wine not 
used in the communion is poured, and 
also the water which was used to 
cleanse the chalice. 


PROPER PREFACE: The _ sen- 
tences in the liturgy which are proper 
to a season of the church and which 
end with “Therefore with angels,” etc. 

PROTECTING CLOTH: A cloth 
placed over the fair linen when there 
is not a service, designed to protect the 
linen from dust and dirt. 


PYX: The bread box in which are 
reserved the wafers used at commu- 
nion. 


RAIL: i.e COMMUNIC ANTS’ 
RAIL: The rail which is between the 
choir and the sanctuary and at which 
the communicants kneel to receive the 
sacrament. 

REREDOS: The back of the altar. 
It is usually of wood, sometimes of 
stone. The reredos is often made 
elaborate with sculpture and carvings. 

RETABLE: Another name of the 
gradine, a low shelf behind the altar. 

RIDDLE: Curtains which hang at 
either horn of the altar. They keep 
the wind from snuffing the candles. 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS mm t 


PAMPHLETS 


Profits From Public Affairs Pamphlets 


HESE POPULARLY WRITTEN, inexpensive summaries of research 

studies of social and economic problems, displayed and sold in your 
parish house at forums and discussion meetings, will accomplish two 
things: help your members to understand these problems and discuss 
them more intelligently, and bring your church added revenue. 


They sell for 10 cents each—we can give you a trade discount on 
100 or more assorted titles for resale. Here is a partial list of Public 





Affairs Pamphlets: 


Youth in the World of Today 
America’s Children 
What It Takes to Make Good in 


College 


Why Women Work 
America and the Refugees 
Adrift on the Land 





What Makes Crime? 
This Question of Relief 
Pensions After Sixty? 


Loan Sharks and Their Victims 


Labor in the Defense Crisis 
Read Your Labels 
Can America Build Houses? 


ONE DOLLAR will bring you 12 pamphlets as issued monthly on subscription. Write for com- 
plete new list of titles and quantity discounts. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, INC. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 


New York 








RITE: Words which constitute a 
portion of the liturgy. A service not 
having the efficacy of the sacrament, 
e.g., rite of ordination, confirmation, 
etc. 


RITUAL: A prescribed order fol- 
lowed in a service. 

ROOD: Another name for the cru- 
cifix. A rood-beam is a beam across 
the entrance into the choir. Upon it a 
crucifix is erected. When figures of 
Sts. Mary and John accompany the 
crucifix, we have a “Calvary Group.” 
A rood screen is a screen with a rood 
upon it and separates the nave from 
the choir. 

RUBRIC: The direction prescrib- 
ing an act in the service. It is called 
so because the direction is often rub- 
ricated, i.e. printed with red ink. 

SACRISTY: A room opening into 
the sanctuary. The place where the 
minister vests and where the sacred 
vessels are kept securely. A working- 
sacristy is the place where the guild 
carries out its duties of cleansing the 
vessels and where the vestments are 
stored safely. The room is equipped 
with chests to meet the needs of each 
congregation. 

SANCTUARY: That portion of the 
church where the altar stands. The 
term has been confused by the artifi- 
cially naming of the entire church 
auditorium as the “sanctuary,” by some 
modern architects. 


SANCTUS: Means “holy.” It is 
the hymn sung in the communion lit- 
urgy beginning “Holy, Holy, Holy.” 
The angels’ song that Isaiah heard. 
Isaiah 6, 3. 


SCREEN: 
used in several places 
(sometimes of stone). 


SEXTON: A lay member who is in 
charge of the church grounds and 
buildings. 


SEDILIA: The seats for the min- 
isters. ... Singular: Sedile. 


STOLE: A narrow band of silk or 
brocade worn over the shoulder of the 
minister as a badge of his office. . 
There are two kinds: the preaching 
stole, shorter than the eucharist stole. 
The stole is often decorated with sym- 
bols and apparels. 


SURPLICE: The most common 
white vestment which is worn by the 
minister over the cassock. It extends 
to the minister’s knees and falls free 
and full about his body. 


SURSUM CORDA: “Lift up your 
hearts” ... a phrase taken from the 
preface of the Communion Liturgy. 

THRONE: A raised platform high- 
er than the retable upon which the 
cross rests. The throne was a chest in 
which the sacrament was_ reserved. 
Used thus in the Roman church, it is 
called a tabernacle. 


Open carved woodwork 
in the church 


TRANSEPTS: The extensions 
from the sides of a church, resembling 
the arms of a cross. Architectural 
term. 

TRIPTYCH: A three-paneled rere- 
dos behind the altar. Often a painting 
showing three scenes of the Lord’s life. 


TRISAGION: Greek word, means 
“three times holy” ... refers to the 
hymn “holy, holy, holy.” Same as the 


“sanctus” and “tersanctus.” 


VEIL: A linen covering of the 
chalice. 
VESPERS: The evening service. 


Strictly the sixth hour of service as 
outlined in the breviary. Any service 
now conducted in the church after 
three o’clock in the afternoon. 


VESTMENT: A garment worn by 
the minister; also a covering for the 
altar and the sacred vessels. 


VESTRY: The room where the 
minister vests... . / Also the group of 
men elected to assist with the temporal 
matters of the congregation, called a 
church council also. 


VIGIL: The fast observed on the 
eve of a feast of the church. The most 
common is the Easter vigil. 


WAFER: A round portion of un- 
leavened bread used in the commu- 
nion. ... It is usually stamped with a 
crucifix ... or “IHS.” 
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Federal Religious Census of 1936 


The practice of our federal government is to take a religious census each ten years. 


The 


last one was made in 1936 but the results have been released within the last twelve months. So 
while the material presented here may appear to be “stale” it is the latest reliable information 
covering the entire religious life in America. Since it was made there have been changes in the 
various groups; some mergers have taken place. We have thought it wise to release the figures as 
given us, permitting the reader to make his own adjustments to the current situation. The thumb- 


nail sketches are also taken from the government releases. 


The material is available in two 


volumes which sell at $1.25 and $1.50 respectively. Address the Bureau of the Census, Depart- 


ment of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 


the returns received, there were in continental United 
States in 1936 256 religious bodies with 199,302 or- 
ganizations and 55,807,366 members, as compared with 
213 denominations reporting 232,154 organizations and 
54,576,346 members in 1926. Comparative figures are 
shown in the following table for number of churches (or 
other local organizations) and members for the denomina- 
tions for which data were collected in 1936 and 1926. As 
the term “members” has a variety of uses, each church 
was requested to report the number of members accord- 
ing to the definition of membership in that church or or- 
ganization. In some religious bodies the term member is 
limited to communicants; in others it includes all baptized 
persons; and in still others it covers all enrolled persons. 
The report for 1926 included statistics for 213 denomina- 
tions, nine of which are not shown at this census. Some 
have joined other denominations and their statistics are 
included with them, others are out of existence, etc. There 


f | 'HE Bureau of the Census announces that, according to 


are fifty-seven denominations shown at this census not re- 
ported in 1926. All of them are not new, however, as a 
number were created by divisions in denominations which 
were shown as units in 1926. 

At the census of 1936 the total expenditures were 
$518,953,571, as compared with $817,214,528 in 1926. Un- 
der this item are included the amount expended for salaries, 
repairs, etc.; for payments on church debt; for benevo- 
lences, including home and foreign missions; for denomina- 
tional support; and for all other purposes. 

The value of church edifices in 1936 was $3,411,875,467, 
as compared with $3,839,500,610 in 1926. This item in- 
cludes any building used mainly for religious services, 
together with the land on which it stands and all furni- 
ture and furnishings owned by the church and actually 
used in connection with church services. It does not in- 
clude buildings hired for religious services or those used 
for social or organization work in connection with the 
church. 


SUMMARY OF MORE IMPORTANT STATISTICS, BY DENOMINATIONS: 1936 


CHURCHES MEMBERSHIP 
DENOMINATION 1936 1926 1936 1926 
All denominations .......... 199,302 232,154 55,807,366 54,576,346 


Adventist bodies : 


Advent Christian Church....... 346 444 26,258 29,430 

Church of God (Oregon, Ill.)... 71 86 4,163 3,528 

Church of God (Adventist)..... 45 58 1,250 1,686 

Life and Advent Union........ 6 7 352 535 

Seventh-day Adventist Denomin- 

SIL. cvedbacet Kon sisaeteues & 2,054 1,981 133,254 110,998 

Primitive Advent Christian 

eee err t iy ere ee 
African Orthodox Church......... 13 $s 1,952 1,568 
Amana Church Society........... 7 7 847 1,385 
American Ethical Union......... 7 6 » 659 3,801 
American Rescue Workers........ 19 97 797 1,989 
Apostolic Overcoming Holy Church 

ye Ae eae 23 16 863 1,047 
Assemblies of God, General Coun- 

a ai oad ik etal be ge i 2.611 671 148,043 47.959 
Assyrian Jacobite Apostolic Church 4 3 3,100 1,407 
DEE. Ginn hetankikwubu aes ars & 88 44 2,584 1,247 
Baptist bodies: 

Northern Baptist Convention... 6,284 7.611 1,329,044 1,289,966 

Southern Baptist Convention... 13,815 23.374 2,700,155 3,524,378 

eee 23,093 22.081 3,782,464 3,196 623 

American Baptist Association. . 1,064 1,431 115,022 117,858 


Christian Unity Baptist Associa- 


a ea are D> pep ewk foe? nec ens 
Colored Primitive Baptists...... 1,009 925 43,897 43,978 
Duck River and Kindred Asso- 

ciations of Baptists (Baptist 

Comes OF CARED wcciwcsvocss 91 98 7,951 7,340 
Free Will Baptists. .....scsc0. 920 1,024 76,643 79,592 
RE TORRENS sé whcciccce cscs 22 465 36,573 31,501 
General Six Principle Baptists. . 4 6 294 293 
Independent Baptist Church of 

ee See ee eee 8 13 129 222 
National Baptist Evangelical Life 

and Soul Saving Assembly of 

the United States of America ree BOW fb cae ws 
Primitive Baptists «..... 0c... 1,726 2,267 69.157 81,374 
er eee 266 349 17,186 23,091 
General Association of Regular 

Baptist Churches in the United 

States of America........... _ = ere 8 
Separate Baptists ............. 69 65 5 287 4,80: 
Seventh Day Baptists.......... 66 67 6.698 7.264 
Seventh Day Baptists (German, 

SE)  .coconncatiupkatasenen' 3 *4 37 *144 


Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predes- 


CHURCHES MEMBERSHIP 
DENOMINATION 1936 1926 1936 1926 

timarian Baptists... 2... s<ss<s. 16 27 201 304 
United American Free Will 

Baptist Church (Colored).... 226 166 19,616 13,396 
ge ee ree 277 221 27,000 18,903 

Brethren, German Baptist (Dun- 

kers) : 

The Brethren Church (Progres- 

IF ND iow 55 wok wis 163 174 30,636 26,026 
Church of the Brethren (Con- 

servative Dunkers) .......... 1,143 1,030 153,516 128,392 
Church of God (New Dunkers) 8 9 549 650 
Old German Baptist Brethren 

(Old Order Dunkers)........ 67 62 3,589 3,036 

Brethren, Plymouth: 

Plymouth Brethren I........... 74 166 3,370 1.877 

Plymouth Brethren II.......... 344 307 15,684 13,497 

Plymouth Brethren III......... 22 24 1,000 684 

Plymouth Brethren IV......... 56 47 1,909 1,663 

Plymouth Brethren V.......... 67 83 1,766 2,152 

Plymouth Brethren VI......... > | 6 34 88 

Plymouth Brethren VII......... >, stkeas Re ee 

Plymouth Brethren VIII........ Sa” gene es eee: ° Bar veers 
Brethren, River: 

Old Order or Yorker Brethren. . 7 10 291 472 

et ey er 90 81 5,495 4.320 

United Zion’s Children......... 24 28 1,240 905 
Buddhist Mission of North America Be. chee TER. oS4d ese 
Catholic Apostolic Church........ 7 1] 2,577 3,408 
CRTIRIAGOIBMIGDS | 5 sco 05s csicesccas 109 134 2,755 8,352 
The Christian and Missionary Al- 

ENNY sixGh ahd Dilen 4.0466 Cre « 6S he 144 332 32,145 22,737 
Christian Nation Church.......... 8 spew Oats _  SRRBBAP Yee 
aa eee 93 137 6,124 8,791 
Christ’s Sanctified Holy Church... Be, serene See) Awakens 
Church of Armenia in America... 37 29 18,787 28,181 
Church of Christ (Holiness) U.S.A. 106 82 7,379 4,919 
Church of Christ, Scientist....... 2,113 1,913 268,915 202,098 
Church of Eternal Life........... ‘ ree ars 
Churches of God: 

bo a” ee 1,081 644 44,818 23,247 

Church of God (Headquarters, 

Anderson, Indiana) ......... 1,032 932 56,911 38,249 
Church of God (Salem, W. Va.) ee SR er ee 
The (Original) Church of God. 58 50 2,269 1,869 
(Tomlinson) Church of God.... Oak gkeass Pewee. Vikee en 

Church of God and Saints of 
RU 65 oh ace ee bas cecum ' 213 112 37,084 6,741 
(Turn to page 64) 
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Thumb-Nail Sketches 


During the past year the United 
States Government has released its 
1936 religious census. These sketch- 
es have been prepared from those re- 
leases. 











ADVENTIST BODIES 


History. Owing to the disappoint- 
ment felt by the Adventists at the 
passing of October 22, 1844, the date 
set for the Second Advent of Christ, 
there arose confusion and much dis- 
cussion as to the accuracy of the caicu- 
lations. When 1854 passed without 
bringing the end of the age, a marked 
difference of opinion arose in reference 
to the immortality of the soul. The 
followers of Mr. Cummings accepted 
the doctrine that man is by nature 
wholly mortal, and that immortality is 
not inherent in mankind. The main 
body held on the other hand the doc- 
trine of the conscious state of the dead, 
and the eternal suffering of the wicked. 
A general conference met at Boston in 
1855. The followers of Mr. Cummings 
held a conference of their own on the 
same day. From this time the separa- 
tion between the two bodies was rec- 
ognized. 

Doctrine. The Declaration of Prin- 
ciples, as approved by the Advent 
Christian Association and General Con- 
ference of America in 1900, emphasizes 
these points: The Bible is the word of 
God. There is one God—the Father, 


Jesus Christ, the Holy Spirit. Man | 
was created for immortality, but has | 


forfeited his divine birthright. Death 
is a condition of unconsciousness to re- 
main unchanged until the resurrection 


at the second coming. Salvation is free | 


to all who accept the conditions. Jesus 
Christ will come again to reign for- 
ever. Bible prophecy indicates the ap- 
proximate time of Christ’s return. The 
church includes all Christians of what- 
ever name. The ordinances are bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper. The first 
day of the week is the proper Chris- 
tian Sabbath. War is contrary to the 
spirit and teaching of Christ. 

Organization The church is congre- 
gational in government. Elders and 
deacons are elected annually. Women 
as well as men are eligible for office. 
The churches are associated in annual 
conferences. Ordination to the minis- 
try rests with the conferences. 

Work. The Adventists have both 
home and foreign missions. Its foreign 
work is in India, China and Japan. Two 
educational institutions are supported. 
The young people are organized in the 
Young People’s Loyal Workers Society. 

Branches. These comprise the Sev- 
enth-Day Adventist Denomination; it 
observes Saturday as the Sabbath. The 
Church of God (Adventist); a group of 
individual churches. The Life and Ad- 
vent Union; it believes there will be no 
resurrection of the wicked. The Church 
of God (Oregon, Illinois); organized in 
1921. The Primitive Advent Christian 
Church; a recent development. 

AFRICAN ORTHODOX CHURCH 


History. The African Orthodox 
Church came into existence in 1921. 
Rev. G. A. McGuire, a priest in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, believing 
that Negro Episcopalians should con- 
duct and control their own organization, 








Adequate Church Lighting 
Banishes Unfriendly Darkness 











@ The cheerful effects of adequate light- 
ing make a great difference in your 
church. There is no need for unpleas- 
ant darkness with modern lighting so 
easily available. 


@ Since 1905 it has been our privilege 
to advise the proper lighting of many 
fine churches, arranging light distribu- 
tion, designing and selecting fixtures to 
harmonize with the beauty of the 
church. Our trained lighting experts 
are specialists in illuminating the na- 
tural loveliness of church interiors. 


@ Write today and we will be happy to 
send our scientifically trained repre- 
sentative to discuss your church light- 
ing problem, without obligation. 





Write Today for full details 


THE NOVELTY LIGHTING corporation 


SPECIALISTS IN CHURCH LIGHTING SINCE 1905 
2484 East 22nd Street Cleveland, Ohio 




















withdrew from the Anglican com- 
munion in 1919, and established a num- READ 
ber of congregations in the United 


States, Canada and Cuba. The first PROPHECY MONTHLY 


ae SAE EC 9? m 

General Synod was convened in 1921. KEITH L. BROOKS, D.D., Editor 
Doctrine. Its doctrine is similar to 

that of the Protestant Episcopal Gives full review of rapidly moving 


Church. It has its own liturgy, with world events in the light of Bible 


other rites and ceremonies. The mass prophecies. 

is the chief service each Sunday, and Suggests new lines of thought for 

in ordination the Roman form is used. sermons and teaching. Praised by 

Membership is counted as in the Roman alert ministers everywhere. A pocket 

Catholic Church, not by communicants, digest that packs a powerful wallop 

but by the persons baptized. of arresting truth. Current issue 
Organization. The polity of the only 10c. 

church conforms to that of all churches Trial Offer—4 Months, 25c 


which regard the episcopacy as the cen- 
tral source of authority in matters 
spiritual and temporal. 


Subscription price, $1.00 per year; 
descriptive folder free. Write today. 











* * * e 
AMERICAN ETHICAL UNION OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE 
History. The Ethical Movement was AMERICAN PROPHETIC 
inaugurated by the founding of the New LEAGUE, INC. 
York Society for Ethical Culture, by Dr. Box BB, Sta. Eagle Rock, Los Angeles, Calif. 








Felix Adler in 1876. Societies have 
since been formed in Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, St. Louis, Brooklyn, Boston and 


Westchester. The movement has also F@ SERVE YOU BETTER 


extended to other countries. Two feder- 














ations have been formed, the American open glee hia, eames Pe il 

Ethical Union in 1886, and the Interna- our facilities and floor space and opened a 

tional Ethical Union in 1896. spacious new office at 

Doctrine. The societies have no for- WINONA LAKE, INDIANA 

mal expression of doctrine. Their pur- “esl tod yon re rae got ggg 

pose as expressed by the constitution of SERVE YOU BETTER. We will be pleased 

the American Union, is “to assert the to send you our catalog. 

supreme importance of the ethical fac- RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 
(Turn to page 65) Department CM-7 Winona Lake, Indiana 
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(From Page 62) 


DENOMINATION 


Church of God in Christ.......... 
Church of the Full Gospel, Incor- 
porated 
Church of the Gospel............. 
Church of the Nazarene.......... 
Church of Revelation............ 
CONE GE WEEE bc coca ccep tess 
Churches of Christ in Christian 
Cio OE cds ccasesnvce® 
Churches of God, Holiness........ 
General Eldership of the Churches 
of God in North America....... 


Churches of the Living God: 
Church of the Living God, Chris- 
tian Workers for Fellowship... 
Church of the Living God, ‘The 
Pillar and Ground for Truth” 


Churches of the New Jerusalem: 
General Convention of the New 
Jerusalem in the United States 

of America 
General Church of the New Jer- 
usalem 


Congregational and Christian 

Churches 
Congregational Holiness Church... 
Disciples Of Ciariat. ...csccccccces 
Divine Science Church........... 


Eastern Orthodox Churches: 


Albanian Orthodox Church..... 
American Holy Orthodox Catho- 
lic Apostolic Eastern Church.. 
Apostolic Episcopal Church (The 
Holy Eastern Catholic and 
Apostolic Orthodox Church).. 
Bulgarian Orthodox Church.... 
Greek Orthodox Church (Hel- 
lenic) 
Holy Orthodox Church in Amer- 


ica (Eastern Catholic and 
peer eer 
Roumanian Orthodox Church... 
Russian. Orthodox Church...... 
Serbian Orthodox Church....... 
Syrian Antiochian Orthodox 
ee Faye ey eee eae 
Ukrainian Orthodox Church of 
pi  rPeerrrrr Try rT 
Ns EI ng abn b:0 06062.0 60 00 
Evangelical and Reformed Church 


Evangelical Church 
Evangelical Congregational Church 


Evangelistic associations : 

Apostolic Christian Church (Na- 

zarean) 
Apostolic Christian Church..... 
Apostolic Faith Mission........ 
Christian Congregation 
Church of Daniel’s Band....... 
Church of God (Apostolic)..... 
Church of God as Organized by 

Christ 
Hephzibah Faith Missionary As- 

sociation 
Metropolitan Church Association 
Missionary Bands of the World 
Missionary Church Associaiion. 
Pe Ue NTs w bee cb Geen s cade 


Faith Tabernacle 
Federated Churches 
Fire Baptized Holiness Church of 

the Americas 


Free Christian Zion Church of 
DE: cuaauhen eas 40000000 6t0% 
Friends : 
Friends (Primitive) ........... 
Orthodox Conservative Friends 
[PPEENRD. we ceenccnacen ence 
Society of Friends (Hicksite).. 
Society of Friends (Orthodox) .. 
Metiness CRUTCR «606 6 vece ss indece 
££ eae eee 


House of God, Holy Church of the 


Living God, the Pillar and 
Ground of the Truth, House of 
Prayer for All People.......... 
aT 2 3 
The Church of Illumination..... 
Independent Churches ........... 


Independent Negro Churches...... 
International Church of the Four- 
square Gonpel ...ccscsccscesss 


Italian bodies: 
General Council of the Italian 
Pentecostal Assemblies of God 
The Unorganized Italian Chris- 
tian Churches of North Amer- 
BOR cccccsccccceseneceeeccecs 


Jewish Congregations 
Kodesh Church of Immanuel...... 


CHURCHES 

1936 1926 
772 733 
S. uxetece 
2,197 1,444 
B.S, bck kate 
3,815 6,226 
De ‘ctibee. 
35 29 
352 28 
96 149 
119 81 
82 85 
15 13 
5,300 **6,072 
56 25 
5,566 7,648 
18 22 
13 9 

S' ~coecks 

ER Seiee > 
5 4 
241 153 
a wath. 
35 34 
229 199 
27 17 
61 30 
OF) st skits 

Be aay 
2.875 2,996 
1,695 2,054 
160 153 
ere 
57 53 
17 14 
1 2 

5 4 
13 18 
13 19 
20 14 
14 40 

6 11 

47 3 
46 48 

S. Shoots 

508 361 
OP cukeucee 
9 5 

1 1 

31 41 
115 128 
570 715 
15 32 

[ ! sweneh 

icin aindenPenctasty 
er 

» asaee 
384 59 
feos 
Ben sink vk 
aero 
ee 
3,728 3,118 
-” éhecwue 
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Census 


MEMBERSHIP 

1936 1926 
31,564 30,263 
ee eee 
te. “Rs haces 
136,227 63,558 
ye ST oe 
309,551 433,714 
Oe re 
5,872 2,278 
30,820 31,596 
4,525 11,558 
4,838 5,844 
5,099 5,442 
865 996 
976,388  **994,491 
2,167 939 
1,196,315 1,377,595 
4,085 3,466 
3,137 1,993 
ee - + sbleene & 
OS eee 
969 937 
189,368 119,495 
_ See 
15,090 18,853 
89,510 95,134 
20,020 13,775 
18,451 9,207 
BapGee «© wobsduse 
ea 
723,877 4675,804 
212,446 206,080 
23,894 20,449 
as adneéun 
5,841 5,709 
2,288 2,119 
57 150 
122 129 
314 492 
361 375 
709 495 
961 1,113 
222 241 
3,648 2,498 
4,044 2,442 
_ Ree 
88,411 59,977 
LIe), Gaccbined 
1,840 187 
14 25 
3,351 2 966 
14,680 16,105 
75,652 91,326 
404 861 
| es ae 
re 

_ ee 
_, dee 
40,276 40,381 
SE + Cheah s a 
oo, | a eres 
west. © Gaescabn 
2 Sa eee 
4,641,184 4,081,242 
See -  «teneac’ 


DENOMINATION 


Latter-day Saints: 
Church of Christ (Temple Lot). 
Church of Jesus Christ (Bicker- 


a ee ee 
Church of Jesus Christ (Cutler- 
LET anh Se ee ee 
Church of Jesus Christ of Lat- 
ar ee err 
Church of Jesus Christ 
EINER... 04,4 wat vinils pains © 5 
Reorganized Church of Jesus 


Christ of Latter Day Saints.. 


The Latter House of the Lord, 
Apantolic Bakthi iiwiss so. cwisess 
Liberal Catholic Church.......... 
Lithuanian National Catholic 
Cuuren Of AMOTICR.....0<2065< 


Lutherans: 

American Lutheran Conference: 
American Lutheran Church... 
Evangelical Lutheran Augus- 

tana Synod of North Amer- 
i ectndtuowsmean a ceeee 
Norwegian Lutheran Church 
| a eee 


United Danish Evangelical 


CHURCHES 

1936 1926 
| cee 
BE, “eihn5 


"Se eae 

967 592 

Bax, ances 

33 39 

7 4 
1,803 11,786 
1,133 1,180 


2,400 2,554 
341 393 


Lutheran Church in America 178 190 
Evangelical Lutheran Synodical 
Conference of North America: 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
Missouri, Ohio, and Other 

OUNON Vise o Sh wh aceine whasdec 4,014 3,917 
Evangelical Lutheran Joint 
Synod of Wisconsin and 

SON SLi boo cnckdebe 718 709 
Slovak Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of the United States 

ye | i er Pi 54 55 
Norwegian Synod of the 
American Evangelical Luth- 

ge 59 71 
Negro Mission of the Synodical 

CREED. “SS canccbowdh dees Aero 
United Lutheran Church in 

ae hE he CE eee 3,484 3,650 
Church of the Lutheran Breth- 

i ae. ee 30 26 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of 

America (Eielsen Synod)..... 13 15 
Finnish Apostolic Lutheran 

Church of America.......... 123 138 
Finnish Evangelical Lutheran 

Church of America, or Suomi 

PMO WAN widen wile cecuenens 160 185 
Finnish Evangelical Lutheran 

National Church of America.. 67 70 
Icelandic Evangelical Lutheran 

Synod in North America..... 13 14 
Danish Evangelical Lutheran 

Church in America........... 80 96 
The Protestant Conference 

TREND Sins kioce oto seas ess Bn vwk eens 
Independent Lutheran Congrega- 

NaS oc nitk old So wood Fs. 6e 15 50 
DERPR POUNEED hee cide ccsdbawecs Sl viet was 
Mennonite bodies: 

Central Conference of Men- 

ee eee 26 9 
Church of God in Christ, (Men- 

NE Bb Wc nbdescuw oa dees 20 26 
Conference of the Defenseless 

Mennonites of North America 10 10 
Evangelical Mennonite Brethren 

CO i ee 12 9 
Conservative Amish Mennonite 

RE 0 var ks dain’ «nce $ Rd be 20 7 
General Conference of the Men- 

nonite Church of North Amer- 

RARER oS ei ee a 142 136 
Hutterian Brethren, Mennonites 6 6 
Krimmer Mennonite Brueder-Ge- 

Me ee ee 12 14 
Mennonite Brethren in Christ. .° 112 99 
Mennonite Brethren Church of 

os ae | a ree 55 61 
Mennonite Church ............ 342 295 
Mennonite Kleine Gemeinde.... 2 4 
Old Order Amish Mennonite 

OO ere rrr oer 100 71 
Old Order Mennonite Church 

bo | Se re 20 19 
Reformed Mennonite Church.... 27 3 
Stauffer Mennonite Church..... 2 
Unaffiliated Mennonite Congre- 

RP ey ae re 5 5 

Methodist bodies: 
African Methodist Episcopal 

PR eee 4.578 6,708 
African Methouist Episcopal 
a errr ate 2.252 2,466 
African Union Methodist Prot- 

te 45 43 
Apostolic Methodist Church..... Ei be atee 
Colored Methodist Episcopal 

Se rs) eee 2,063 2,518 
Colored Methodist Protestant 

xp SS Wd Fe oo ae he ad 1 3 


(Turn to page 66) 


MEMBERSHIP 
1936 1926 
) Se 


93,470 


29 
1,527 


2,904 


499,899 


327,472 


516,400 
47,140 


235,402 


18,910 


7,632 
8,985 
1,286,612 
2,066 
831 


16,293 


21,466 


1,053 


26,535 


46,301 


= 
> 
pods 


493,357 
414,244 
4,239 


269,915 


$474,923 


311,425 


496,707 
46,366 


29,198 


1,040,275 


229,242 


14,759 


1,214,340 


1,700 
1,087 


24,016 


2,186 
18,921 


1,060 
818 
691 

21,582 
700 
797 

5,882 

6,484 

34,039 
214 


6,006 


bo 

we 
— 
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545,814 
456,813 


4,086 


202,713 
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Thumb-Nail Sketches 


(From page 63) 
tor in all the relations of life.” The 
furtherance of personal and social re- 
lationships which will promote man’s 
ethical possibilities takes the place of 
formal creeds. 

Organization. While there are no 
fixed rites or ceremonies, the Sunday 
meetings are regarded as_ religious 
meetings. Music, readings, and ad- 
dresses constitute an inspirational serv- 
ice. The leaders, who take the place of 
ministers, officiate at funerals, offer 
counsel to the members, name children, 
and perform marriage ceremonies. Each 
society is autonomous in government. 

Work. Each society has a Sunday 
school. Educational, Philanthropic and 
social work is undertaken. These activ- 
ities include neighborhood houses in 
neglected areas, free kindergartens, 
visiting nurses, model tenements, and 
legal aid bureaus. " 

* 


AMERICAN RESCUE WORKERS 


History. About the year 1880 Thomas 
E. Moore and General Booth had a dif- 
ference of opinion in regard to the 
financial administration of the Ameri- 
can branch of the Salvation Army. 
General Booth contended that a part of 
the funds should be sent to England, 
and Mr. Moore contended that money 
raised in America should be used in 
America. In 1882, with a number of 
the American officers, Mr. Moore with- 
drew and began independent work. 

Doctrine. In doctrine this body is 
very similar to the Salvation Army. But 
besides being an evangelistic and phi- 
lanthropic movement, it is a Christian 
church, observing the sacraments of 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 

Organization. The organization in 
its corporate capacity is represented by 
a board of directors, the majority of 
whom are laymen, and all of whom are 
elected by the voters of the corporation. 
They are all members of the General 
Council, which includes also the com- 
mander, the staff officers, the field of- 
ficers, and representatives of the corps. 
Titles to property are vested in local 
boards of directors. 

Work. The organization has two 
main objects—the dissemination of the 
word of God to those not reached by 
ordinary church methods, and the as- 
sistance of the unfortunate. 

+ * x* 
APOSTOLIC OVERCOMING HOLY 
CHURCH OF GOD 


History, Doctrine, and Organization. 
This denomination, reported for the first 
time in 1926, was incorporated in 1916 
under the laws of Alabama, as the 
Ethiopian Overcoming Holy Church of 
God. In 1927, at the annual meeting, 
“Apostolic” was substituted for “Ethi- 
opian.” The churches are nearly all in 
three states of the South. The head- 
quarters are in Mobile, Alabama. The 
national convention is divided into dis- 
tricts, called ministerial councils. The 
presiding officer of the general body is 
a bishop, and the church has elders and 
teachers. Its general purpose is evan- 
gelistic, and it is supported by tithes. 

ee 


ASSEMBLIES OF GOD 
GENERAL COUNCIL 


History. Following a great revival 
movement, which swept around the 
world in 1906 and 1907, a number of 
churches in the United States found a 
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The Da-Lite Challenger—Ideal for 
summer camps. The Challenger can 
be set up anywhere in 15 seconds. 
It is the only screen that can be ad- 
justed in height by merely releas- 
ing a spring lock and raising the 
extension support. From $12.50* up. 
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The Da-Lite Model B Screens, at 
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metal case that protects it from 
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ful buyers who want superior light 
reflective qualities. 
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common interest in 


evangelistic type of mission work. At | 


first this was purely independent. But | 
in 1914, at a meeting at Hot ae. | 
Arkansas, an organization was formed, 
which was incorporated in Arkansas | 
and Missouri under the name of The | 


General Council of the Assemblies of 


God. 
Doctrine. 

Arminian principles. 

inspiration of the Scriptures; 


The doctrine tends toward 
It emphasizes the 


Jesus. 


ticipate in war. 

Organization. The polity is a com- 
bination of the Congregational and 
Presbyterian systems. The local 
churches are Congregational, but they 
act under the advice of the district and 
general presbyteries. The United 
States has been divided into thirty-five 
districts. All ordained ministers are 
members of the General Council, which 
meets biennially. At this council of- 


ficers are chosen, doctrinal standards | 


are established, and ways and means 
adopted for church expansion. 
Work. The primary work is evan- 


(Turn to next page) 


a distinctively | 





the fall | 
and redemption of man; baptism of the | 
Holy Spirit, accompanied by speaking | 
in other tongues; an ordained ministry; | 
divine healing; the imminent coming of | 
They recognize human govern- | 
ment, but declare that as followers of | 
the Prince of Peace they cannot par- | 
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(From page 64) 


CHURCHES 
DENOMINATION 1936 1926 
Congregational Methodist Church 121 145 
Free Methodist Church of North 
NS ef PY ee ee 1,084 1,375 
Holiness Methodist Church..... 3 7 
Independent African Methodist 
Episcopal Church ........... 29 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 18,349 26,130 
Methodist Episcopal! Church, 
ae 11,454 18,096 
Methodist Protestant Church... 1,498 2,239 
New Congregational Methodist 
ee ee Pe 25 
Primitive Methodist Church in 
the United States of America 91 
Reformed Methodist Church... 9 
Reformed Methodist Union Epis- 
COREE REO sarcdsvesccens 25 
Reformed New Congregational 
Methodist Church ........... + dantiee 
Reformed Zion Union Apostolic 
0 RR Sa ee 54 
Union American Methodist Epis- 
he! =a 71 
Wesleyan Methodist Connection 
(or Church) of America...... 565 619 


Moravian bodies: 
Bohemian and Moravian Breth- 
i ee eee 3 


Evangelical Unity of Bohemian 
and Moravian’ Brethren in 
a eg. a ees 41 
Moravian Church in America.. 32 
National David Spiritual Temple 
of Christ Church Union...... Rt ahs elias 
New Apostolic Church........... 56 


Old Catholic Churches in America: 
American Catholic Church...... 7 


American Old Catholic Church 
rere a 
North American Old Roman 
a 36 
Old Catholic Church in America 24 
Pentecostal assemblies : 
Pentecostal Fire Baptized Holi- 
I NE iach: a then acacia eo we a 
Church of God in Christ (Pen- 
0” Ear Pe ere Oe Ses 
Pentecostal Assemblies of Jesus 
BC Cave ck boos ries} »ons-000 Me. Sinean 
International Pentecostal Assem- 
END bia eawG iste ced steward 7 2 aai 
Pentecostal Assemblies of the 
WE: Gkkecpcoatt hock es eeeen 87 126 
Pentecostal Church of God of 
Reh 66 ceieee ee View se wes GRremivccuss 
Pentecostal Church, Incorporated ee 
Calvary Pentecostal Church, In- 
ee, cane aesensn RS 
Pentecostal Holiness Church... 375 252 
Pilgrim Holiness Church.......... 510 441 
Polish National Catholic Church 
ee ES 5 in 55 bas be bbs > » Bn 0% 118 
Presbyterian bodies: 
The General Synod of the As- 
sociate Reformed Presbyterian 
eS ee eer re 141 14 


The Synod of the 
Presbyterian Church of North 
BERIIOR. 6 00.05650065nnuneee 9 

Colored Cumberland 
terian Church 

Cumberland Presbyterian Church 699 


eee tebe deeb Ss 145 178 
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Census 
CHURCHES MEMBERSHIP 
MEMBERSHIP DENOMINATION 1936 1926 1936 1926 
1936 1926 Presbyterian Church in the 
Ree NNO. cacs se wewese se 2,967 3,469 449,045 451,043 
902 - : j 
8,298 9,691 Presbyterian Church in the 
87 58 36.374 United States of America.... 7,789 8,947 1,797 ,927 1,894,030 
wae 459 Reformed Presbyterian Church 
e ia in North America, General 
. o cl) es re ee 11 13 1,686 1,929 
eis 1,064 1,003 The Orthodox Presbyterian 
3,509,763 4,080,777 Ps eas as o's apiealn dune & 63 nae ks eels hia is 
= Synod of the Reformed Presby- 
9 081 RR2 9 . J } 
a te terian Church of North Amer- 
» ae sited es Oe eS See Poe 83 89 6,386 7,166 
1,449 1,229 United Presbyterian Church of 
siiiaia — co ee yee 778 901 170,967 171,571 
12,39: 11,990 te rent , . F > ” w wor oor ™ 7 
288 390 Protestant Episcopal Church...... 6,407 7,299 1,735,335 1,859,086 
ene eutne Reformed bodies: 
1,836 «200 Christian Reformed Church.... 272 245 107,993 98,534 
ioe Free Magyar Reformed Church 
Sep eeeees es eee ee eee 19 11 7,165 3,992 
= Reformed Church in America.. 695 717 184,536 153,739 
5,035 4,538 
a , Reformed Episcopal Church...... 67 69 7,656 8,651 
9,369 10,169 Roman Catholic Church.......... 18,409 18,940 19,914,937 18,605,003 
PN INS So Sow isciueseees a0 1,088 1,052 103,038 74,768 
22,017 21,910 
Scandinavian Evangelical bodies: 
Norwegian and Danish Evan- 
as oe gelical Free Church Associa- 
285 303 tion of North America....... 44 41 3,989 3,781 
The Evangelical Free Church of 
ee oe MROTICE ones cccccsccecesses 102 107 8,857 8,166 
9,330 guredl Evangelical Mission Covenant 
30,904 31,699 Church of America........... 107 357 43,981 36,838 
Schwenkfelders ..........sesees0. 5 6 1,896 1,596 
en eee | eee 14 22 788 1,214 
7 2,93 ieee . 
6,14 938 Spiritualists : 
General Assembly of Spiritualists Dd Cita aie a ee 
1.333 1.367 National Spiritual Alliance of 
‘ the United States of America 49 59 1,845 2 O15 
452 National Spiritualist Associa- 
Anyp Scars: es ee Se 258 543 11,266 41,233 
14.985 14.793 Progressive Spiritualist Church 21 9 11,347 7,383 
70 883 . - 
4 1,388 Triumph the Church and Kingdom 
ee A, NORE < 4:0.0.5.0 cceivke 00:0 a. dctsagetcste | ee 
a ee SRNR an. ova soos cv.cs nus sine ve 305 353 59,228 60,152 
210 United Brethren bodies: 
sl i a ata Church of the United Brethren 
16.070 NE Ee ee ee 2,500 2,988 376,905 377,436 
Pe eens United Christian Church....... 14 15 591 577 
6.33 Church of the United Brethren 
pear (Pleo in Christ (Old Constitution) 248 372 15,401 17,872 
413 1,850 United Holy Church America, 
4.296 coco) seyte! gyy ME OOO e Tee eee > eee eee 
9 681 seiiaaieiaes United Society of Believers 
3 Ane HS tas tn I  eiiicincicusinans ovanwale ets 2 3 6 92 192 
1.046 Universal Emancipation Church... ko wean ce _aekiesbion 
1 = 2 096 Universalist Church ............. 339 498 45,853 54,957 
i oat 8,096 NE err 10 3 628 200 
20.124 15,040 The Volunteers of America...... 72 133 7,923 28,756 
CU «ORANG. «wn 5c ie et . ccntue Bee § | £6850 ea 11,085 
63,366 61,574 ‘ : 
“id bias *Enumerated with Brethren, German Baptists, in 1926. 
**Represents merger of Congregational Churches with General Con- 
vention of the Christian Church, since 1926. 
yRepresents merger of Evangelical Synod of North America with Re- 
21,981 20,410 formed Church in the United States, since 1926. 
308 329 tRepresents federation of Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of Ohio 
and Other States, Lutheran Synod of Buffalo, and Evangelical 
10,668 10,868 Synod of Iowa and Other States. 
49 975 67,938 || Not represented 1936. 





Thumb-Nail Sketches 
(From page 65) 
gelistic and missionary. It is carried 
on through the home and foreign mis- 
sions departments. It operates a num- 
ber of schools. Its’ publishing work 
has been centered principally in the 
Gospel Publishing House, Springfield, 
Missouri. 
* a an 
ASSYRIAN JACOBITE APOSTOLIC 
CHURCH 

History. The church traces its origin 
to the twelve apostles, particularly to 
St. Peter, the first Patriarch of An- 
tioch. The gospel had its origin in 
Syria, and the Assyrian fathers were 
the first Christian missionaries. Con- 
tact with American missionaries turned 
the attention of the Syrians to this 


country, and they fled from the rule of 


the Moslem Turks, and sought shelter 
under the American flag. The mem- 
bers are scattered in various states, and 
churches are reported from only four 
states. 

Doctrine. The doctrine is based on 
the Nicene Creed. The seven sacra- 
ments are accepted; all baptized per- 
sons are members; auricular confession 
is practiced; the virgin and the saints 
are venerated; and prayers are offered 
for the dead. 

Organization. This centers in the 
Patriarch of Antioch, his authority is 


supreme. But the government of the 
local church is democratic. 
BAHA’IS 


History. For more than eighty years 
the Baha’i cause has been presented to 
the world as the expression for this 
age of the same universal spirit which 


in other ages spoke through Zoroaster, 
Mohammed, the Buddha, Moses, and 
Christ; and as one divine utterance and 
continuous purpose, giving forth one 
and the same message. It had its rise 
in Western Asia. From 1911 to 1913, 
Abdu’l-Baha journeyed through Europe 
and America unfolding the spirit of the 
new age. 

Doctrine. It stresses the principle 
of the Oneness of Mankind. That a 
spiritual power has been breathed into 
the soul of humanity in this age, which 
will remove all discord and disagree- 
ment. 

Organization. It has no ecclesiastical 
organization. It holds that an official 
clergy tends to become a substitute for 
religion rather than an instrument for 


carrying spiritual influence to the 
world. 
Work. It works for the betterment 
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of mankind and the establishment of a 
world civilization. The Baha’is in 
America have established a national 
center at Wilmette, a suburb of Chica- 


go. They operate summer schools in 
Maine, California and Michigan. 
* * ok 
BAPTIST BODIES 
History. The denomination origin- 


ated in England about 1612. The first 
Baptist church in the United States 
was organized in 1638 in Providence, 
Rhode Island, by Roger Williams. The 
Puritan government in Massachusetts 
was so bitter in its opposition that 
nearly a century later there were but 
eight Baptist churches in that colony. 
From New England the movement 
spread to the southern colonies where 
its growth was much more pronounced. 
By the end of the eighteenth century 
there were 1,200 churches with a mem- 
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BEST YEAR 


YET FOR TRALLE 


The Tralle consultative service continues 
to grow in effectiveness and in popularity. 
Increasingly, churches are learning that 
the consultant supplements and makes more 
effective the work of the architect, helping 
to a more churchly, attractive building, 
ang particularly a more usable building, at 
substantial savings in costs. 

Within the last year, Doctor Tralle has 
worked with eighty-five churches in twenty- 
three of our United States. 

A large proportion of these churches are 
now engaged in construction, some of them 
nearing completion, and others in the early 





bership of 100,000. Then came the 
great westward movement. As_ the 
slavery issue became acute, there arose 
the differences which resulted in three 
conventions—Northern, Southern, and 
National. 

Dectrine. The Baptists hold that the 
churches are independent; that there 
should be an entire separation of church 
and state; that religious liberty is an 
inherent right; that a church is a body 
of regenerated people who have been 
baptized on profession of faith in 
Christ; that infant baptism is not 
taught in the Scriptures, and that im- 
mersion only constitutes baptism; that 
the scriptural officers of a church are 
pastors and deacons; and that the 715 Eighth Street, N. W. 
Lord’s Supper is an ordinance in com- | 
memoration of the sufferings and death 
of Christ. 


Washington, D.C. 
Organization. Baptist church polity 


is congregational. Each church is sov- by ZY ; hy Ly 


ereign so far as discipline and worship 

are concerned. Admission to member- 

ship is by vote of the church. 

Beje cox Py pig UR etna! td This crowning achievement in hymn book publish- 

— “i = wh eee wd hers ‘c ‘I hi ing signalizes our approaching golden anniversary. 

pigs inp Mg : FE vance we 4 Pn It meets the test of our motto through the years, am 

and associations. The Baptists have a “Only the Best in Song Books.” Mail coupon for : 

notable record in educational work. a Sample Copy. : dy 

Unsurpassed in musical content and spiritual 

strength, “The Service Hymnal” is made to give 
enduring and distinguished service. It now fills 

every service need of 27 denominations in 48 states. 





stages of erection. 


Henry Edward Tralle 


Quite a number of these churches are 
having prepared the working drawings and specfications, with a view to 
early construction, while others are in the beginning stages of preliminary 
planning for all-new structures or remodelings. 

Whatever the nature of the problem, the official leaders of the church 
have considered that they have profited greatly through the technical advice 
and friendly counsel of this widely known consultant, who has served more 
than a thousand churches in his unique, effective way. 

Doctor Tralle makes it a practice to respond courteously to letters from 
interested inquirers. He may be reached at either of the two addresses below. 


HENRY EDWARD TRALLE 


“Church Management” 
1900 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


or 
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Branches. In the United States they 
comprise the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion; Southern Baptist Convention; 
Negro Baptists; American Baptist As- 


sociation; Christian Unity Baptist As- Few hymnals equal it in size and usefulness. No onitseo 
sociation; Colored Primitive Baptists; hymnal of such moderate cost comes near it in a100 


value and advantages, 


Supreme Value at Low Cost 


Nowhere else will you find so many features as com- 
bined in this great book—510 musical numbers—117 
descant arrangements for established tunes—67 Scrip- 
ture readings, Invocations and Benedictions—6 Indexes, 
titles, tunes, topics, etc..—2 Binding Colors, Brown or 
Maroon cloth —First Classified hymnal to be completely 
orchestrated — Hymnal-size plates — Quality Binding 
lacquered to keep gold stamping bright. These features 
and advantages make clear why we urge you to send 


Duck River and Kindred Associations 
of Baptists; Free Will Baptists; Gen- 
eral Baptists; General Six Principle 
Baptists; Independent Baptist Church 
of America; National Baptist Evangeli- 
cal Life and Soul Saving Assembly of 
the United States of America; Separate 
Baptists; Seventh Day Baptists; Sev- 
enth Day Baptists (German); Two- 
Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestinarian Bap- 
tists; United American Free Will Bap- 
tist Church (Colored); and United Bap- 
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tists. 
* * * for sample copy. 
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: NORTH AMERICA ‘ Examine ‘'The Service Hymnal’’ at your 
History. The latter part of the nine- por cabo a spinel ape HOPE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


5709-H West Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Our church needs new hymnals. Please 
send Returnable Sample of ‘‘The Service Hymnal.’”’ 


teenth century saw a heavy Japanese 
immigration into the United States. By 
far the largest number of them were 
members of the Shin Sect of Buddhism. 
At first there were no means of min- 
istering to their spiritual needs. But 


worship. And its price is surprisingly low... : 
only $60 a hundred, not pepels, Gift and i 
memorial book plates furnished free. H 
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Address a 


HOPE PUBLISHING 
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Men’s Buddhist Association. As new 


- branches were started the necessity 


arose for centralized authority, and 
Rev. S. Sonoda became the first bishop. 
The first church on the mainland of the 
United States was consecrated in 1905. 

Dectrine. Buddhism is a most com- 
plex system. Its founder, Siddartha 
Gautama, the Enlightened One, taught 
his followers in various ways according 
to their different abilities, characters, 
and dispositions. The Buddha opened 
many a gate of entrance for his dis- 
ciples, and of these we now distinguish 
two main pathways to salvation. One 
is the way directly leading to the truth 
of salvation, whereby one can escape 
from a world of suffering; while the 
other is a provisionary way, which will 
prepare one to enter finally upon the 
path of truth. 

Organization. The bishop superin- 
tendent is in charge of all activities of 
a religious nature. He has authority 
to transfer or remove the clergy. Each 
church is a separate corporation. The 
clergyman holds weekly services in his 
own edifice and in the _ outlying 
branches. He is in constant demand to 
hold memorial services for the de- 
parted. 


* * * 


CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH 


History. In the earlier years of the 
in the minds of 
many devout men there was a convic- 
tion of the nearness of Christ’s return 
and of the unreadiness of his church 
to meet him. As a result, they began 
to pray for a general revival, and for 
the outpouring of the holy spirit which 
distinguished the apostolic age. In 
1832, as a result of “prophetic revela- 
tions,” certain men were regarded as 
called to the office of apostle. The first 
church in the United States was or- 
ganized at Potsdam, New York, and 
the second in New York City in 1851. 

Doctrine. The standard of doctrine 
is found in the three historic Catholic 
creeds—the Apostles’, the Nicene, and 
the Athanasian. Its tenets include: the 
authority of the Scriptures, the sacra- 
mental nature of the ordinances; the 
indissolubility of marriage; the laying 
on of hands; the necessity of the gifts 
of the spirit; the payment of tithes; and 
the hope of the Lord’s speedy coming. 

Organization. The principle upon 
which the organization is based is that 
a twelvefold apostleship, as in the first 
days of the church, is the Lord’s only 
ordinance for supreme rule over the 
church, and for revealing his mind. Lo- 
cal churches are under the charge of a 
bishop, designated “angel.” The last 
member of the college of apostles died 
in 1901, since which time there have 
been no ordinations to the priesthood, 
the episcopate, or the diaconate. 

Work. It has no foreign mission- 
ary, educational, or institutional work. 
But the churches care for the poor in 
their localities. No Sunday schools are 
maintained. 

> * * 


CHRISTADELPHIANS 


History. John Thomas, an English- 
man, came to the United States in 
1844. He became identified with the 
Disciples of Christ in their early his- 
tory. As he studied the Bible he be- 
came convinced that the cardinal doc- 
trines of the existing churches corre- 
sponded with those of the apostate 
church predicted in Scripture. He be- 


gan to publish his views, and organized 
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a number of societies in the United 
States, Canada and Great Britain. No 
name was adopted for the societies 
until the breaking out of the Civil War, 
when the members asked to be relieved 
from military duty on account of re- 
ligious scruples. It therefore became 
necessary to have a distinctive name, 
and that of Christadelphians (Brothers 
of Christ) was adopted. 

Doctrine. They reject the doctrine 
of the Trinity. They believe that 
Christ will shortly come to the earth 
to raise the dead and judge his saints, 
and set up the kingdom of God in place 
of human governments. That this 
kingdom will be established in Pales- 
tine, where the twelve tribes will be 
gathered. That Christ and the saints 
will reign for a thousand years, and at 
the end of that period a second resur- 
rection will take place, and judgment 
will be pronounced on all who lived 
during the thousand years. 

Organization. In polity the Christ- 
adelphians are congregational. They 
do not use the name church for the 
local organization, but call it an eccle- 
sia. The officers are called presiding 
brethren, managing brethren, secretary 
and treasurer, and superintendent of 
the Sunday school. There are no gen- 
eral associations, although fraternal 
gatherings are held. 


Work. The home missionary work is 
carried on by each ecclesia separately. 
No foreign missionary work is under- 
taken. A Fellowship League was or- 
ganized in 1910, with headquarters at 
Rutherford, New Jersey. Special at- 
tention is paid to the preparation of 
literature, which is_ distributed at 


great public gatherings, such as the 


expositions. Four magazines are pub- 
lished. 
* ba * 
THE CHRISTIAN AND MISSIONARY 
ALLIANCE 


History. This church originated in 
a movement started by Rev. A. B. Simp- 
son, pastor of a Presbyterian church in 
New York City. He left the pastorate 
to conduct an evangelistic movement 
among the unchurched masses. An in- 
dependent church was organized in 
New York City. The work became more 
widely known through evangelistic 
services and religious conventions. In 
1887 two societies were organized, one 
for home and one for foreign missions, 
the one for home work was known as 
the Christian Alliance, and the one for 
foreign work as the International Mis- 
sionary Alliance. 

Doctrine. The organization is strict- 
ly evangelical. It has no set creed, 
but expresses its testimony in a simple 
formula known as the Fourfold Gospel 
of Christ, as Saviour, Sanctifier, Healer, 
and coming Lord. It is not a sectarian 
body. 

Organization. There is no close ec- 
clesiastical organization. In the United 
States and Canada there are about 
twelve organized districts, with about 
500 regular branches. Only a small 
proportion of these are organized 
churches. An annual council is held to 
which reports are submitted from all 
branches, and which passes such legis- 
lation as is needed. 


Work. The home missionary work 
consists of evangelism, carried on 
chiefly among those destitute of 
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church privileges. On the foreign field 
there are 160 mission centers and 1,463 
outstations in twenty different mission 
fields where ninety-five languages are 
used. Three training schools are main- 
tained. 

* * * 


CHRISTIAN UNION 


History. The churches forming this 
organization trace their origin to a 
number of independent movements, 
from 1795 to 1864, for a larger liberty 
in religious thought and worship, a 
greater freedom from _ ecclesiastical 
domination, and a closer affiliation of 
people of different beliefs. It became 
a distinct organization in 1864. Two 
conventions were held that year at 
Columbus, Ohio, the second being at- 


tended by former members of the Meth- | 


odist Episcopal, the 


Methodist Prot- 


estant, United Brethren, Presbyterian, | 
New School, and Free Will Baptist | 


churches. The movement spread very 


rapidly. 
somewhat in name. 

Doctrine. Christian Union can 
scarcely be said to have a system of 
doctrine. No special creed is required, 
but they say, as did Paul, “Let every 


The local groups now differ | 


| 


man be fully persuaded in his own | 


mind.” The ordination of ministers is 
in the hands of the State Councils. Men 


and women alike are ordained to the | 


ministry, and are admitted to the 
charge, district, state and general | 
councils on an equality. | 


Organization. The 
absolutely self-governing. But various 
councils are organized. The General 
Council meets every four years. 

Work. Christian Union carries on 
small missionary activities, local, home 
and foreign. It has no educational in- 
stitutions. A home for aged ministers 
is maintained at Excelsior Springs, 
Missouri. 

* * ok 
CHRIST’S SANCTIFIED HOLY 
CHURCH, COLORED 

History. In 1903 a band of “white 

saints” from Virginia, came to West 


local church is | 


Lake, Louisiana, and preached sanctifi- | 


cation and holiness to the people of the 
Colored Methodist Church. Many of 
them believed their doctrine, and be- 
gan reading their Bibles and praying, 
seeking the blessings of sanctification. 
C. E. Rigmaiden, colored, became con- 


vinced that she could not be saved | 


without holiness. With this conviction 
she sought and obtained the blessing. 
Soon others became interested, in 1904, 
Asher Fisher, Charlotte Gray and oth- 
ers of the white saints organized the 
Colored Church South. 

Doctrine. The church believes in one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism; that holy 
and unholy persons should not be 
joined in matrimony; that no difference 
should be made in the sexes as to min- 
isters and officers; and that no person 
should be received into full membership 
who uses or sells tobacco and intoxicat- 
ing drinks. 

Organization. A board, known as 
Board No. 1, composed of five mem- 
bers, is 
There are other boards who oversee 
the various branches of the work. An 
overseer has general oversight of the 
church. Ministers’ salaries are adjusted 
by the individual congregations. Dona- 
tions are made annually by each church 
for educational purposes, and_ all 
churches are required to have a mis- 


the supreme ruling power. | 
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sionary society. 
* * 


CHURCHES OF CHRIST 


History. In their early history the 
churches which were under the leader- 
ship of Thomas and Alexander Camp- 
bell, and others, emphasized the dis- 
tinctive apostolic character of the in- 
dividual church. As the churches in- 
creased in membership and wealth, a 
general organization of the churches 
into a missionary society was agitated, 
and one was formed in 1849. It was 
inevitable that the divergencies of opin- 
ion should result in the formation of 
opposing parties. The Conservatives in 
1906 were reported in the Census of 
Religious Bodies as Churches of Christ. 

Doctrine. In doctrine the Churches 
of Christ are, in some respects, in ac- 
cord with the Disciples of Christ. They 
reject all human creeds, consider the 
Scriptures a sufficient rule of faith and 
practice, emphasize the divine sonship 
of Jesus, and the divine personality of 
the holy spirit. The Lord’s Supper is 
regarded as a memorial service rather 
than a sacrament, and is observed each 
Lord’s Day. 

Organization. Each local church is 
independent, elects its own officers, calls 
its own ministers, and conducts its own 
affairs. 

Work. New churches are being rap- 
idly established in the United States, 
and missionary work is carried on in 
many parts of the world. There are 
seven Bible colleges, several academies 
and professional schools, seven orphan- 
ages, and two homes for the aged. 
Eight monthly, two semi-monthly, and 
three weekly journals are published. 

. 2 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 
CHRISTIAN UNION OF OHIO 

History. This denomination traces 
its origin to the year 1909. A breach 
occurred among the churches. The con- 


| troversy was over holiness as a work of 


grace subsequent to regeneration. The 
non-holiness group, being in the major- 
itv, enacted legislation to eliminate the 
other group. But the holiness group 
withdrew and took the present name. A 
convention was held at Washington 
Courthouse, Ohio, a charter was read 
and endorsed and a_ Declaration of 
Rights presented. 

Doctrine. Entire sanctification, di- 
vine healing, and the second coming of 
Jesus Christ are the fundamental doc- 
trines of the church. 

Organization. The spiritual affairs 
are headed by the pastor and the first, 
second and third elders. The business 
affairs are in the hands of a board of 
trustees. Each local church is a mem- 
ber of the General Council, to which 
they are subject. Ordination to the 
ministry is by the Examining Board of 
the General Council. 

Work. Its work embraces the salva- 
tion of the lost, the establishment of 
new local assemblies, home mission 
work, homes for orphans, foreign mis- 
sion work in India, Africa and Mexico, 
youth movements, and publishing in- 
terests. 

* a * 


CHURCHES OF GOD HOLINESS 


History. This organization dates 
back to 1914, when Rev. K. H. Burruss 
began preaching the gospel of entire 
sanctification to a group of eight peo- 
ple at Atlanta, Georgia. In 1916 the 
denomination was organized at Atlanta, 


and large churches were established as 
a result of great revivals. In 1922 the 
churches were brought into a national 
organization. 

Doctrine. The denomination believes 
not only in the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, but that the New Testament is 
the standard by which all doctrine must 
be tested, and that all rules of govern- 
ment for the churches are to be found 
therein. It holds that the New Testa- 
ment “gives safe and clearly applied 
instructions on all methods of labor, 
sacred and secular, and all conduct of 
life, even to the innermost thoughts of 
the heart and impulses of the soul.” 
The ordinances are baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. The form of baptism is 
“burial in water and rising again.” 

Organization. The highest ecclesias- 
tical body is the national convention, 
whose province it is to elect the na- 
tional president. The state convention 
is next in rank. A state overseer, 
whose duty it is “to see that all 
churches under his jurisdiction shall be 
disciplined according to the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures,” is appointed by the 
national president. He also assigns 
pastors to the local churches. 

Work. There are five auxiliaries to 
the national convention: the Christian 
Women’s Willing Workers, the Young 
People’s Union, the Sunday school, the 
Purity Club, and the Gospel Spreading 
Committee. The church has an official 
paper. 

* a * 
CHURCHES OF GOD 


History. This denomination had its 
origin in the conviction of a number of 
people, in different denominations in 
Tennessee, that existing bodies were 
not strictly in accord with their views 
of Scripture, and in the belief that 
their wishes for a body conforming to 
their own views must be satisfied. The - 
first organization was formed in 1886, 
in Monroe County, Tennessee. 

Doctrine. In doctrine this body is 

Armenian, and in accord with the Meth- 
odist bodies. It recognizes no creed as 
authoritative, but relies upon the Bible 
“as a whole rightly divided” as the final 
court of appeals. It emphasizes sanc- 
tification and speaking in tongues. It 
observes water baptism by immersion, 
the Lord’s Supper and foot washing. 
_ Organization. This is described as 
“a blending of congregational and epis- 
copal, ending in theocratical,” by which 
is meant that every question is to be 
decided by God’s word. The officers are 
bishops, deacons, evangelists, and ex- 
horters. All are required to have a fair 
general education, good judgment, wis- 
dom, and ability to speak. 

Work. Home and foreign mission 
work is carried on. A Bible school is 
maintained, and a number of branch 
schools are located in various states. 
The church operates an orphanage and 
children’s home. 

Branches. They comprise the Church 
of God; the Church of God (Headquar- 
ters, Anderson, Indiana); The (Orig- 
inal) Church of God; the Church of 
God (Salem, West Virginia); the 
(Tomlinson) Church of God. 


a 


CHURCHES OF THE LIVING GOD 

History. The Church of the Living 
God, Christian Workers for Friendship, 
was organized at Wrightsville, Arkan- 
sas, in 1889, by Elder William Chris- 
tian. In 1915 “Friendship” was 
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changed to ‘‘Fellowship.” Elder Chris- 
tian was known as Chief, and his ruling 
was the law of the chartered body. He 
and his wife were the executive heads 
of the church, and nothing could be 
done without their approval. 

Doctrine. The church practices bap- 
tism by immersion, washing of the 
saints’ feet, the use of water and un- 
leavened bread at the Lord’s Supper. 
There are other points of doctrine 
known only to the members. 

Organization. The local organiza- 
tions are known as temples, and are 
subject to the authority of a General 
Assembly. The presiding officer is 
called the Chief or Chiefess. The min- 
istry includes ambassadors, evangelists, 
pastors and missionaries. The seven 
ambassadors are assistants to the act- 
ing head. 

Work. Bible schools occupy an im- 
portant place in the life of the church. 
There are auxiliaries engaged in works 
of mercy, along the lines followed by 
fraternal societies. There is a House 
of Refuge and a home for widows. 

Branches. They comprise the Church 
of the Living God, Christian Workers 
for Fellowship; the Church of the Liv- 
ing God, “The Pillar and Ground of 
Trou. 

* * * 


CHURCHES OF THE NEW 
JERUSALEM 


History. The church traces its origin 
as an independent body to a movement 
“toward a strict adherence to the doc- 
trines and principles revealed in the 
writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, and 
toward distinctiveness of teaching, 
worship, and life in the Church of the 
New Jerusalem.” In 1876 the institu- 
tion known as The Academy of the 
New Church was founded as the or- 
ganic exponent of its principles. In 
1890 it severed its connection with the 
general convention. In 1897 a complete 
reorganization was effected and the 
present name adopted. 

Doctrine. It accepts the theological 
writings of Swedenborg as doctrine in- 
spired and revealed by the Lord Jesus 
Christ in his second advent, and 
acknowledges from this doctrine, which 
is the essential word, and one with the 
spiritual sense of the Old and New 
Testaments, the Lord speaks authori- 
tatively to the church. 

Organization. The church has no 
fixed constitution. Its policy is based 
upon the principle of “practical unan- 
imity,” to be secured through delib- 
eration and free co-operation in council 
and assembly. The spiritual affairs 
are under the care of the priesthood, 
within which there are three degrees— 
ministers, pastors and _ bishops. 
presiding bishop is chosen by a general 
assembly. He is the executive officer. 

Work. The general council carries 
on all the activities of the church. It 
has a pension fund and an orphanage 
fund. The higher education of the 
church is carried on at the academy, 
which conducts a theological school, a 
college, an academy and a seminary for 
girls. 


* * * 
CHURCH OF ARMENIA IN 
AMERICA 


History. During the ministry of St. 
Paul, it is claimed that the Armenians 
were visited by Apostles Thaddeus and 
Bartholomew, who introduced Chris- 
tianity among them. The new faith 
spread throughout the land, and in 301 
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A. D. it was acepted by the king, Tiri- 
dates the Great, through the efforts of 
St. Gregory, the Illuminator, and thus 
it became the state religion. In 1889, 
Rev. Hoysep Sarajian, a bishop from 
Constantinople, was sent to the United 
States to minister to a few hundred Ar- 





menians, most of whom lived in Massa-% 
chusetts. In 1891 a church was built in’ 
Worcester, Massachusetts. The great: 
increase of Armenian immigrants in-,, 
duced the Catholicos to raise the United 
States to a missionary diocese. , 

Doctrine. The doctrinal system is 
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| founded on the Nicene Creed. It is ex- 
| plicit in teaching that Christ was per- 
| feet God and perfect man. The tradi- 
| tion of the church is regarded as of 
paramount importance. Seven sacra- 
ments are accepted. Auricular confes- 
sion is practiced and priestly absolu- 
tion is given. Prayers for the dead are 
offered; and the saints and the Blessed 
Virgin are venerated. 

Organization. The government is 
democratic, inasmuch as every officer of 
the church is chosen by the people. At 
the same time it is strictly hierarchi- 
cal, as every minister has to be or- 
dained by a bishop who can trace his 
own commission to the apostles. Women 
may vote in parish affairs, but are not 





eligible for the higher orders. In some 
places deaconesses, besides devoting 
themselves to works of mercy and edu- 
cation, take a limited part in the pub- 
lic services. 

Work. Educational work is carried 
on in schools where the children are 
taught their native tongue, so as to 
make the services of the church intel- 
ligible. Libraries have also been pro- 





| 
| 





vided. 
a K * 


CHURCH OF CHRIST (HOLINESS) 
U. S. A. 


History. This church was organized 
in 1894 by Dr. C. P. Jones, pastor of the 
Tabernacle Baptist Church, Selma, 
Alabama. He was dissatisfied with his 
own spiritual experiences, and longed 
for a new faith which would make him 
one of Wisdom’s true sons, and, like 
Abraham, a friend of God. At first the 
movement was interdenominational and 
anti-sectarian, but in 1898 it developed 
into a new denomination. 

Doctrine. The organization stresses 
the orthodox doctrines. It believes in 
the second coming of Christ, baptism 
by immersion, the Lord’s Supper, the 
gift of the Holy Ghost, foot washing, 
and divine healing. 

Organization. The supreme author- 


ity for expressing the doctrine and 


| tional convention. 


making the laws is vested in the na- 
Its form of govern- 


| ment is episcopal. 


| Christ, Scientist. 


Work. Mission work, both home and 
foreign, is under the supervision of the 
General Mission Board. There is a 
General Board of Education and a Na- 
tional Publishing House at Los An- 
geles, California. 

* 


a oe 
CHURCH OF CHRIST, SCIENTIST 
History. Christian Science is the 


religion founded by Mary Baker Eddy, 
and represented by the Church of 
The Christian Sci- 


| ence denomination was founded by Mrs. 
Eddy at Boston in 1879, following her 


discovery of this religion at Lynn, 


| Massachusetts, in 1866, and her issuing 


| of healing, 


of her text book, Science and Health 
With Key to the Scriptures, in 1875. 
As her discovery developed in her 
thought, Mrs. Eddy demonstrated its 
importance to mankind by many cases 
and by teaching which 
equipped students for successful prac- 
tice. In due course a distinct church 
became necessary to facilitate coopera- 
tion and unity between Christian’ Sci- 


| entists, to present Christian Science to 


| 


all people, and to maintain the purity 
of its teachings and practice. 
Doctrine. Christian Science is a 
religious teaching and practice based 
on the words and works of Christ Jesus, 
which is applicable to health for the 


same reasons that the Christian reli- 
gion originally was. As defined by Mrs. 
Eddy, it is “divine metaphysics”; it is 
“the scientific system of divine heal- 
ing.” 

Organization. Since its reorganiza- 
tion in 1892, the denomination has con- 
sisted of the Christian Science Mother 
Church, and branch churches or branch 
societies at all places where there are 
enough adherents for a local organiza- 
tion. The officers of the Mother 
Church consist of The Christian Science 
Board of Directors, a president, the 
first and second readers, a clerk, and a 
treasurer. 

Work. All the activities of the de- 
nomination are intended to promote 
spiritualization of thought, together 
with the results thereof which include 
Christian healing. In the healing of 
the sick, the service rendered by heal- 
ers or practitioners is regarded as an 
individual ministry, subject only to a 
degree of regulation by the church. 

ok * * 


CHURCH OF GOD AND SAINTS 
OF CHRIST 

History. In 1896 William S. Crowdy, 
a Negro cook, claimed to have a vision 
from God, calling him to lead his peo- 
ple to the true religion. He gave up 
his employment, went to Kansas, and 
organized a church in the same year. 
In 1900 the first annual assembly con- 
vened, officers were appointed, the 
church constitution was adopted, and 
the districts made. The founder was 
designated “prophet.” 

Doctrine. Believing that the Negro 
race is descended from the ten lost 
tribes of Israel, the prophet taught that 
the Ten Commandments, and a literal 
adherence to the teachings of the Bible, 
are man’s positive guides to salvation. 
In order that the faithful may make no 
mistake as to the commandments 
which they must follow, a pamphlet 


has been published, called the Seven 
Keys. 
Organization. This centers in an 


executive board, consisting of twelve 
ordained elders and evangelists. The 
prophet, who is the presiding officer, 
holds his position by virtue of a divine 
call. He is believed to be in direct 
communication with the Diety. 

Work. One of the auxiliaries of the 
church is an organization known as the 
Daughters of Jerusalem and Sisters of 
Mercy. It carries on the welfare work. 
Tithes are collected, and the district 
assemblies are required to establish 
storehouses. From these groceries and 
other necessaries are sold to the mem- 
bers, the receipts being used to supple- 
ment the tithes contributed for the sup- 
port of the ministers. 

* a a 


CHURCH OF GOD IN CHRIST 


History. The founder of this church 
was Elder C. H. Mason, a Negro. He 
sought to establish a church with 
stronger appeal for all believers, one 
which would emphasize the doctrine of 
entire sanctification. An organization 
was formed which was known as the 
Church of God. Later, to distinguish 
the church from others with a similar 
name, it was called Church of God in 
Christ. 

Doctrine. The church is trinitarian. 
It accepts the Bible as the word of 
God, and teaches repentance, regenera- 
tion, justification, and sanctification. 

Organization. The church claims to 
be divinely instituted, and to trace 
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authority for all its offices directly to 
the Scriptures. The officers are: the 
chief apostle, apostles, prophets, evan- 
gelists, pastors, elders, overseers, teach- 
ers, deacons, deaconesses, and mission- 
aries. State convocations are held an- 
nually and also a general convocation. 

Work. The women’s work is well or- 
ganized under a body called Mothers. 
There are also Bible Bands, Sunshine 
Bands, and an organization called the 
Young People’s Willing Workers. 

* * * 


CHURCH OF THE NAZARENE 


History. Near the close of the nine- 
teenth century, a movement for the 
spread and conservation of scriptural 
holiness in organized church form, de- 
veloped almost simultaneously in vari- 
ous parts of the United States. This 
movement was similar to that of the 
previous century, historically known as 
the Wesleyan revival. There was mani- 
fested everywhere a spontaneous draw- 
ing in the unity of the spirit toward 
closer affiliation of those of like faith, 
which finally culminated in the organi- 
zation of the Pentecostal Church of the 
Nazarene. The general assembly of 
1919, in response to memorials from 
thirty-five district assemblies, changed 
the name of the organization to Church 
of the Nazarene. 

Doctrine. In doctrine the church is 
essentially in accord with historic 
Methodism. It stands for apostolic 
purity of doctrine, primitive simplicity 
of worship, and pentecostal power in 
experience. It recognizes that the right 
and privilege of men to church mem- 
bership rests upon their being regen- 
erate. Whatever is not essential to life 
in Jesus Christ is left to individual lib- 
erty of thought. While emphasizing 
the baptism with the Holy Spirit as a 
definite experience of divine grace, the 
church has never taught or counte- 
nanced teaching that speaking in 
tongues is a manifestation attendant 
upon the baptism with the Holy Spirit. 

Organization. The ecclesiastical or- 
ganization is representative. Each local 
church is governed by a church board 
elected by the congregation. The 
churches are associated for work which 
they have in common, particularly for 
a world-wide missionary program. The 
churches in a_ particular area are 
united in a district assembly. These 
elect the superintendents, license and 
ordain ministers, and perform other 
work connected with the area. The 
forty-five districts elect both minis- 
terial and lay delegates to the general 
assembly, which meets once in four 
years. 

Work. The general work of the 
church consists of home missions and 
evangelism, foreign missions, publica- 
tion, ministerial relief, education, young 
people’s societies, and Sunday schools. 
It has missions in Southern Africa, In- 
dia, Palestine, Syria, China, Japan, Ar- 
gentina, Peru, Central America, Mexi- 
co, Cape Verde Islands, and British 
West Indies. 

* * * 


CONGREGATIONAL AND 
CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 


History. In 1604 the man to whose 
influence is chiefly due the develop- 
ment of Separatism, came to a little 
congregation already organized, at 
Scrooby, England. His name was John 
Robinson. Congregationalism came to 
America with the Mayflower in 1620. 
The Pilgrims, who founded Plymouth 


colony, were augmented by other Eng- 
lish Puritans, and a church on the Con- 
gregational model was formed in Sa- 
lem in 1629. By 1650 there were fifty- 
one churches. 


ary work, and churches have been or- 
ganized in every state in the Union. 
The pioneer in the organization of 
the Christian Church was Rev. James 
O’Kelley, a Methodist minister in Vir- 
ginia. He opposed the development of 


the superintendency into an episcopacy, | 


and in 1792, with a number of others, 
he withdrew and organized the Repub- 
lican Methodists. In 1794 they re- 
solved to be known as Christians only. 


In 1931 the National Council of the | 


Congregational Churches of the United 
States and the General Convention of 
the Christian Church united to form 
the General Council of the Congrega- 
tional and Christian Churches. 
Doctrine. The principles upon which 
the first churches were organized con- 
tinue to characterize the denomination. 
No creed or statement of doctrine, oth- 
er than the Bible, has been set forth. 
Christian character is the only test of 
fellowship. No follower of Christ is 
barred from membership because of 
difference in theological belief. The 
same liberty extends to the ordinances 
of the church. The churches practice 
open communion, and work to promote 
the spirit of unity among Christians. 
Organization. The local church is 
the unit and every member, irrespective 
of sex, has an equal voice in its con- 
= and is equally subject to its con- 
trol. 
ordained to particular services, but this 
carries with it no ecclesiastical author- 
ity. The officers are the pastor, a 
board of deacons, a clerk, a treasurer, 


In the nineteenth cen- | 
tury the church started home mission- | 


Certain persons are set apart or | 
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Egermeier’s books for children are recognized 
by religious leaders as outstanding character 
building books. When it’s “story time’ read 
from one of the fascinating books listed below. 
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ing text, linen cloth cover, gold stamped 
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colored picture and a story for each letter of 
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a board of trustees,,and the heads of | 


the various departments. The churches 
gather in local associations and confer- 
ences, and in a general council. These 
have no ecclesiastical authority. Or- 
dination to the ministry is generally 
by a council of churches, or by the local 
association. Admission to membership 


is conditioned on the declared purpose | 
of the applicant to lead the Christian | 


life. 

Work. The missionary and educa- 
tional activities of the church are con- 
ducted through two national organiza- 
tions, each of which is recognized as 
an agency of the General Council. The 
foreign work is carried on through the 
American Board. In 1936 there were 


3,002 places of service, 481 American | 


missionaries, and 6,465 native workers. 


The home work is carried on under the | 
There are | 


Board of Home Missions. 
five divisions: church extension, the 
American Missionary Association, 


church building, education, and minis- 
The Council for Social | 


terial relief. 
Action and the Layman’s Fellowship 
are also related to the Board of Home 


Missions. 
* * * 


CONGREGATIONAL HOLINESS 
CHURCH 

History. The church was organized 
in 1921. It was a separation from the 
Pentecostal Holiness Church, by a num- 
ber of ministers and entire congrega- 
tions who desired to establish a church 
having a congregational form of gov- 
= but retaining its. holiness be- 
ief. 

Doctrine. 
bership are these: 


The conditions of mem- 
the candidate must 
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know he is born of God; must be in 
harmony with the articles of faith; 
must abstain from the use of tobacco 
and slang, and “other things that are 
contrary to holy living;” and must take 
the Bible as his rule of conduct. No 
member of an oath-bound secret society 
will be admitted. 

Organization. The form of govern- 
ment is congregational. The highest 
governing body is the General Associa- 
tion, delegates to which are elected by 
the annual associations. Each church 
elects its own pastor. Women may be 
licensed to preach, but are not ordained. 

Work. The church issues The Gospel 
Messenger, and also Sunday school lit- 
erature. 


~ * bod 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 
History. The Disciples of Christ 


trace their origin to a movement in the 
early part of the nineteenth century, 
when a number of leaders arose who 
pleaded for the Bible alone, without 
human addition in the form of creeds 
and formulas. Its main purpose was to 
set forth the essential unity of the 
Church of Christ which ought to have 
“no schisms, or uncharitable divisions 
among them.” During the first years 
of the movement, Alexander Campbell 
and other leaders were often engaged 
in heated controversies with represent- 
atives of other denominations. The 
growth of the movement was very rap- 
id. During the Civil War it suffered 
from the general disorganization of the 
sections in which it had gathered its 
strength, and the death of Alexander 
Campbell in 1866 was a severe blow. 
However it soon recovered, and the pe- 
riod since the war has been one of rapid 
expansion. 

Doctrine. In doctrine the churches 
are in general accord with other Prot- 
estant churches, but they hold ten po- 
sitions which they regard as distinctive. 
The last of these is perhaps the most 
distinctive: “The Church of Christ is 
a divine institution; sects are unscrip- 
tural and unapostolic. The sect name, 
spirit and life should give place to the 
union and cooperation that distin- 
guished the church of the New Testa- 
ment.” 

Organization. In polity the churches 
are congregational. Each church elects 
its own officers, calls its own ministers, 
and conducts its own affairs with no 
supervision by any outside ecclesiastical 
authority. Ministerial associations, 
which are purely advisory, are formed. 
State and district conventions are held, 
and there is an International Conven- 
tion of Disciples of Christ, which is 
composed of individual members of the 
churches. 

Work. The general activities are 
carried on through several societies or 
boards, which are independent of any 
ecclesiastical control. In 1849 the 
American Christian Missionary Society 
was formed “to promote the preaching 
of the gospel in this and other lands.” 
During 1937 there were 5,628 baptisms 
in foreign fields. Day schools, hospitals 
and dispensaries are supported. Six 
homes for the aged are maintained. 
The educational work is carried on 
through twenty-seven colleges and 
schools of higher grade. 

x * * 


DIVINE SCIENCE CHURCH 


History. Divine Science had its be- 
ginning in 1885, when Mrs. M. E. Cra- 
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mer, of San Francisco, became con- 
vinced that she had _ been healed 
through her realization of God’s pres- 
ence. She further believed that this 
principle was of universal application. 
After study and investigation, she 
tested her conclusions by application of 
them to suffering humanity. She sys- 
tematized her teaching and gave in- 
struction in the larger cities of the 
United States. 

Doctrine. The essence of the teach- 
ing is the all-inclusiveness of the God- 


mind. The essential ideas fall into 
three divisions—the philosophy, the 


psychology, and the religion of Divine 
Science. It considers war un-Christian, 
and seeks its abolition. 

Organization. The Divine Science 
leaders of the United States have 
formed a federation for the purpose of 
strengthening the work of its many 
branches. 

Work. It maintains a college, car- 
ries on field activities, and publishes 
literature. It circulates round the 
world, and goes to the rural districts 
and villages as well as to the cities. 

od K * 
EASTERN ORTHODOX CHURCHES 

History. The Holy Eastern Orthodox 
Church, known popularly as the Greek 
Church, is the one Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church of the Byzantine Em- 
pire. It has always been known as the 
Old Church, the church of the first 
Christian era, and considers herself to 
be the direct heir of the true conserver 
of this Old Holy Church. Of the eleven 
bodies in the United States, which com- 
prise the church, eight—the Albanian, 
Bulgarian, Greek, Roumanian, Russian, 
Serbian, Syrian, and Ukranian—are 
headed by a bishop or archbishop, un- 
der the spiritual jurisdiction of the 
mother church in ,the ancestral home- 
lands. The remaining three, whose dis- 
tinguishing characteristic is that the 
liturgy is conducted in English, were 
formed to meet the needs of American- 
born descendants of foreign lineage. 

Doctrine. This is founded on the 
holy Scriptures, the holy traditions, and 
the dogmatic decisions of the seven 
Ecumenical Councils. Mary is hon- 
ored as the mother of God. transub- 
stantiation is taught. and holy unction 
is administered to the sick. The Eu- 
charist is received after confession and 
absolution. The doctrine of purgatory 
is rejected and also the doctrine of pre- 
destination. 

Organization. There are three or- 
ders of the m‘nistry—deacons, priests 
and bishops. Monks and nuns are gath- 
ered in monastic establishments, or are 
scattered out in missionary work. The 
bishops are elected by the clergy. The 
service is solemn and elaborate, and is 
essentially that of the earlier centuries 
of Christianity. There are no sculp- 
tured images, and no instrumental mu- 
sic, although there are pictorial repre- 
sentations of Bible characters and 
scenes. 


a * “ 


EVANGELICAL AND REFORMED 
CHURCH 


History. This church was established 
in 1934. at Cleveland, Ohio. It is a 
union of the Reformed Church in the 
United States, which dates back to 
1725. and the Evangelical Synod of 
North America, which traces its origin 
to 1840. These two historic churches 
formed a new denomination, each 


bringing into the union the rich heri- 
tage of the past, with the conviction 
that by so doing they were following 
the leadings of Providence, and were 
answering the prayer of Christ that 
“they may all be one.” The church has 
2,900 congregations. 

Doctrine. The holy Scriptures are 
recognized as the word of God, and the 
ultimate rule of faith and practice. The 
doctrinal standards are the Heidelberg 
Catechism, Luther’s Catechism, and the 
Augsburg Confession. Wherever these 
standards differ, ministers, members, 
and congregations, in accordance with 
the liberty of conscience, are allowed 
to adhere to the interpretation of one of 
these confessions. However, the final 
norm is the word of God. 

Organization. The form of govern- 
ment is presbyterial. Each congrega- 
tion is governed by a consistory. A 
number of contiguous charges form a 
Synod. The Synod has jurisdiction 
over its ministers and congregations, 
examines, licenses, and ordains candi- 
dates for the ministry, and performs 
other functions. The General Synod is 
the highest body of the church, it meets 
every two years. . 

Work. The Board of National Mis- 
sions carries on work in the United 
States. It does a unique work among 
the less privileged types of population. 
Its foreign missionary work is directed 


by the Board of International Mis- 
sions. In distant lands it does evan- 
gelistic, educational, industrial and 


medical work. There are fourteen edu- 
cational institutions operating in the 
field of higher education. Periodicals 
and books are published for the instruc- 
tion of the people in the work of the 
church, and in the art of Christian 
living. 
ae = 
EVANGELICAL CHURCH 

History. Jacob Albright, who began 
to preach in 1796, felt called upon to 
devote himself particularly to work 
among the German people. It was not 
until 1803 that an ecclesiastical organi- 
zation was effected in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, when Mr. Albright was set apart 
as a minister. In the beginning the ac- 
tivities of the church were carried on 
in the German language only, but soon 
work was done in English, and that 
is now the dominant language. A divi- 
sion occurred in 1891, resulting in the 
organization of the United Evangelical 
Church. In 1922 the two churches were 
united under the name of the Evangeli- 
cal Church. 

Doctrine. In doctrine the church is 
Arminian, and its articles of faith cor- 
respond very closely to those of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Organization. The polity is connec- 
tional in form. Bishops are elected by 
the general conference for a term of 
four years. The annual and quarterly 
conferences correspond to the similar 
bodies in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. District superintendents are 
elected for four years. Pastors are ap- 
pointed annually, on the itinerant sys- 
tem. 

Work. Considerable home mission- 
ary work is done in the west and north- 
west, and in the large cities. Of late 
work has developed among foreign na- 
tionalities. Foreign missions are car- 
ried on in various countries. The edu- 
cational work comprises five institu- 


(Turn to page 76) 
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MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE Carries the Torch Forward 


Founded in 1886 by the late Dwight L. Moody, the Institute today 
is the largest Bible Training School in the world and has trained 
more than 41,000 young people for Christian service. 


How refreshing it is in these trou- 
blesome times to know that the great 
Bible School founded by D. L. Moody is 
enjoying a truly remarkable growth, 
providing free instruction annually for 
nearly 3,000 young people, sending them 
forth into the world as ambassadors of 
Christ. 

In Chicago at the corner of Chicago 
Avenue and LaSalle Street, stands a 
great and glorious group of buildings 
housing the Moody Bible Institute— 
one of the most modern educational 
plants in the Middle West. There are 
many and varied forms of activity for 
the glory of the kingdom within these 
walls, but chief in importance is the 
Day School. A visit to this school is 
truly an inspiration! In every class- 
room, you see earnest young men and 
women whom God has called in a spe- 
cial way, studying the Word, learning 
how to be effective preachers, mission- 
aries, evangelists, singers, and Chris- 
tian educational workers. 

And M. B. I. students do not stop 
with book learning—as part of their 
regular curriculum they put theory to 
practice in churches, missions, Sunday 
Schools, hospitals, and jails throughout 
the Chicago area. This is the world’s 
largest Bible training school, interna- 
tional and interdenominational. In one 
year alone these students distributed 
735,437 gospels and tracts, talked to 
101,609 personally on spiritual matters, 
and reported 13,835 professions of con- 
version. 

Courses of Study 

There are seven courses available to 
students at M. B. I., General, Pastors, 
Missionary, Christian Education, Chris- 
tian Education-Music, Music, and Jew- 
ish Missions. 

This school is noted for its emphasis 
on the premise that a thorough and 
practical knowledge of the Bible is the 
indispensable foundation for Christian 
work of every kind. The Bible itself 
is studied, not merely books about the 
Bible. Much stress is also laid upon 
music as an invaluable aid to Chris- 
tian service. 

Faculty 

A force of more than 40 instructors, 
headed by Rev. Will H. Houghton, 
D.D., constitutes the teaching staff. 
These consecrated men and women have 
had special training and experience to 
equip them for their important and 
responsible positions. 

Extension Department 

This department promotes Bible con- 
ferences and evangelistic campaigns, 
and supplies evangelists, Bible teachers 
and gospel singers for church or union 
meetings in all parts of the country. 
The regular staff is supplemented from 
time to time by eminent pastors and 
Bible expositors from various sections 
of the world. 

Christian Workers Bureau 

This bureau undertakes to place for- 
mer students and others, after careful 
investigation, in positions requiring 
trained Christian workers. 


Tuition 

With the purpose of making the 
training available to as many as pos- 
sible, Mr. Moody’s plan of free tuition 
is still followed, except for private mu- 
sic lessons. Nominal charges are made 
for private music lessons in piano, 
voice and organ. Room and board are 
provided to students at cost. 
Maintenance 

The amount necessary to carry on 
the work of the Institute, above a lim- 
ited income from endowment and schol- 
arship funds, is about $450,000.00 an- 
nually, which must be met by volun- 
tary contributions. Friends may as- 
sist by cash contributions; by assum- 
ing the cost of training a student for 
one year; by founding a permanent 
scholarship; by means of an Institute 
annuity agreement. 
Other M. B. I. Activities 

Evening School, with an enrollment 
of 1,600 yearly, offers the same courses 
as the Day School for those who are 
unable to devote full time to study. 

Correspondence School, enrolling 
almost 16,000 yearly, offers 17 prac- 
tical home study courses at nominal 
cost. 

Moody Monthly, with a paid circu- 


lation of more than 48,000, is one of 
the leading evangelical publications in 
the country. 

Radio Station WMBI, the Institute’s 
own 5,000-watt radio station, broad- 
casts approximately 75 programs each 
week. Miracles and Melodies, the In- 
stitute’s transcribed radio program, is 
now broadcast by 160 stations in the 
United States and foreign countries. 

Twelve-story Administration Build- 
ing houses classrooms, library, radio 
studios, and business offices under one 
roof. The Institute library contains 
24,000 volumes. 

A Valued Testimony 

“For sheer, spectacular gianthood, 
the (Moody) Bible Institute is the 
Mount Everest of the Moody institutions 
and, for that matter, unique in the his- 
tory of Christianity. 

“As one who loves each Moody insti- 
tution, who esteems them a most im- 
pressive achievement of Christian faith, 
I risk a storm of argument in stating: 
The (Moody) Bible Institute incar- 


nates more fully than any of the oth- 
unique personality, dy- 


ers, Moody’s 
namic powers, great purposes, and 
deathless devotion to the Book.” (Au- 


thor’s italics.)—Dr. Richard Ellsworth 
Day, in Bush Glow. 





“Tl Feel Privileged to Have a Part 


in a CONSECRATED CAUSE,” 


writes Mrs. G., 73 years of 
age, who has raised a 
family of four chilldren 


ANY pastors have per- 

formed a real service 

to members of their 
flocks by telling them about 
the MOODY ANNUITY 
PLAN, which enables them 
to help extend the work of 
MOODY BIBLE INSTI- 
TUTE and at the same time 
secure a regular, depend- 
able return of from 34% 
to 8%%. 















For example, a widow not long ago 
was struggling along on the limited 
income from a fair-sized bank ac- 
count—supplementing it whenever 
she could with domestic work. When 
she explained the hardships of the 
situation to a friend, he proposed a 
remedy which would turn the bank 
account into a Moody Annuity. As 
a result her income was tripled, she 
was enabled to retire to a life of 
comparative comfort—and at the 


The MOODY BIBLE INSTITUT 


same time experienced the joy of 
realizing that she was contributing 
to the Lord’s work. 

Moody Annuities may be 
amounts of $100 and 
up. Our free booklet, 
“DOUBLE DIVI- 
DENDS,” explains the /& > 
plan in detail. It is (/Mgj-x 
yours for the asking. Wn} 
Address Dept. Q-93. 
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Thumb-Nail Sketches 


(From page 74) 


tions of higher grade. There are also 
two orphanages, six homes for the 
aged, three hospitals, and a deaconess’ 
home. The young people are enrolled 
in the Evangelical League of Christian 


Endeavor. 
* * on 


EVANGELICAL CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH 

History. The United Evangelical 
Church dates from the year 1894. Be- 
fore that time it constituted a part of 
the Evangelical Association. The divi- 
sion resulted from differences of opin- 
ion on church polity, and as a protest 
against “abuse of the powers conferred 
by the discipline, and usurpation of 
powers in violation of the discipline.” 
A reunion took place in 1922, but the 
East Pennsylvania Conference refused 
to enter the union. Its churches adopt- 
ed the name Evangelical Congregational 
Church. 

Doctrine. In doctrine the church is 
Arminian. It emphasizes the principle 
of voluntary giving, voluntary absti- 
nence from all intoxicants, complete le- 
gal prohibition of the drink traffic, the 
exercise of strict church discipline, the 
integrity of the Bible, and the fellow- 
ship of all Christians. 

Organization. In polity the church 
resembles the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The ministers are appointed 
for one year, with the privilege of re- 
appointment to the limit of eight years. 

Work. Over sixty home missions are 
supported. Foreign misionary work is 
carried on through interdenominational 
boards. The young people are organ- 
ized in Christian Endeavor Societies. A 
home for the aged has been established, 
and a publishing company organized. 

* * * 


EVANGELISTIC ASSOCIATIONS 

History. Under this head are in- 
cluded various associations of churches, 
which are more or less completely or- 
ganized, and have one general charac- 
teristic—the conduct of evangelistic or 
missionary work. In a few cases they 
are practically denominations, but for 
the most part, while distinct from other 
religious bodies, they are dominated by 
the evangelistic conception, rather than 
by doctrinal or ecclesiastical distinc- 
tions. None of them is large, and some 
are very small and local in their char- 
acter. 

Doctrine. The doctrine of the Apos- 
tolic Christian Church may serve as an 
example of that of the group. The 
principal characteristic is the doctrine 
of entire sanctification. These churches 
aim solely at the saving of souls. They 
do not believe in war, but they are will- 
ing to support the government of the 
United States in any service which is 
compatible with the teachings of Christ 
and the apostles. 

Branches. They comprise the Apos- 
tolic Christian Church (Nazarean); 
Apostolic Faith Mission; Christian 
Congregation; Church of Daniel’s Band; 
Church of God (Apostolic); Church of 
God as organized by Christ; Hephzibah 
Faith Missionary Association; Metro- 
politan Church Association; Missionary 
Church Association; Missionary Bands 
of the World; Pillar of Fire. 


* * bd 


FEDERATED CHURCHES 


History. 


The Federated Church rep- 
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resents one of the forms under which 
two or more churches in a community 
have united for the joint prosecution of 
their work. There are four types—the 
Denominational united, in which one or 
more of the uniting churches gives up 
its denominational allegiance; the Fed- 
erated, in which each of the combining 
units retains its connection with its 
own denominational body; the Unde- 
nominational, in which union results in 
an organized church not connected with 
any denominational body; the Affiliated, 
having an attenuated connection with 
a denominational body, usually for 
ministerial supply and distribution of 
benevolences. Federated churches were 
first formed in New England, but by 
1912 they had spread to many other 
parts of the country. According to the 
1936 census there were 508 Federated 
churches, located in forty-two states. 

Doctrine. Each unit retains in its 
entirety the doctrine of the denomina- 
tional body to which it adheres, and the 
membership requirements of each unit 
correspond to those of the denomina- 
tion. 

Organization. In order to function 
as a single body, the Federated church 
has, besides officials of the ordinary 
church, a joint committee which is in 
charge of the general activities of the 
church. All the local expenses, includ- 
ing the salary of the minister, are paid 
by the church as a whole. 

Work. Usually all the activities of 
a denominational church are carried on. 

ca ok ok 


FIRE BAPTIZED HOLINESS 
CHURCH OF GOD OF THE 
AMERICAS 

History: The first general council 
was held at Anderson, South Carolina, 
in 1898. There were 140 representa- 
tives from various parts of the United 
States and Canada. From 1922 to 1926 
the church operated under the title Fire 
Baptized Holiness Church of God. In 
1926 the General Council voted to adopt 
the present name. 

Doctrine. The church believes and 
teaches repentance, regeneration, justi- 
fication, sanctification, pentecostal bap- 
tism, speaking with other tongues, di- 
vine healing, and the premillennial sec- 
ond coming of Christ. It utterly op- 
poses the teachings of Christian Scien- 
tists, Spiritualists, Unitarians, Univer- 
salists and Mormons. It denies, as 
false and unscriptural, Adventism, im- 
morality, antinomianism, annihilation 
of the wicked, the glorification of the 
body, and many other modern teachings. 

Organization. The church acknowl- 
edges the Lord Christ as the supreme 
head and rightful governor of the 
church. The officers are: a bishop, two 
overseers, general secretary, treasurer, 
and board of trustees. 

* * a 
FRIENDS 

History. During the English Com- 
monwealth, George Fox bore witness to 
the truths in which he himself had 
found peace. It was a time when tradi- 
tionalism prevailed, and Fox, finding 
none to sympathize with him, was led 
to believe in the inner light. Wherever 
he preached hearers were convinced. 
After a time these were gathered into 
societies and were known as Friends. 
The name Quakers was applied to them 
by a justice, in response to an address 
in which George Fox called on him to 
“tremble at the word of the Lord.” The 
first recorded visit of any Quakers to 


America was that of Ann Austin and 
Mary Fisher, who arrived in Massachu- 
setts in 1656, and who immediately were 
placed under arrest. 

Doctrine. The Orthodox Friends 
have never adopted a formal creed. 
Their doctrine agrees in all essential 
points with that of the great body of 
the Christian church. But they differ 
in the following respects: (1) The 
great importance attached to the imme- 
diate personal teaching of the Holy 
Spirit; (2) The absence of all outward 
ordinances on the ground that they are 
not essential, arid were not commanded 
by Christ; (3) The manner of worship 
and appointment of ministers; (4) The 
doctrine of peace or non-resistance. 

Organization. It includes monthly, 
quarterly and yearly meetings, each be- 
ing a purely business organization. The 
unit of authority is the yearly meeting, 
to which every man, woman, and child 
in the society’s membership belongs, 
and has an equal right to speak. There 
is little formal provision for the train- 
ing of ministers. Women are in a po- 
sition of absolute equality with men. 
The worship is distinctly non-liturgical. 

Work. Home and foreign mission 
activities are united under one board. 
Home work is carried on among the 
mountaineers in Tennessee, and among 
the Indians in Oklahoma. Foreign mis- 
sions are carried on in many countries. 
The outstanding development of Quaker 
activity within the decades 1916-36 has 
been its farereaching reconstruction, 
relief, and good-will work, carried on 
both in Europe and in this country. 

Branches. These comprise the Soci- 
ety of Friends (Hicksite); a liberal 
branch. Orthodox Conservative Friends 
(Wilburite); organized as a_ protest 
against alleged radical departures from 
the original principles of the Society. 
Friends (Primitive); their chief inter- 
est is to “maintain the ancient testi- 
monies of the Society.” 

* * * 


GENERAL ELDERSHIP OF THE 
CHURCHES OF GOD IN NORTH 
AMERICA 

History. John Winebrenner was 
born in 1797. He became a minister of 
the German Reformed Church, and ac- 
cepted a call to Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. He conducted revivals, which 
were new experiences in the churches 
of that region. They aroused strong 
opposition. After his separation from 
the Reformed Church, he conducted 
revivals in the surrounding districts, 
which were very successful. About 
1825 he organized an _ independent 
church, calling it simply the Church of 
God. Others followed, and in 1830 an 
organization was perfected called the 
General Eldership of the Church of God. 
Missionaries were sent into the western 
states and churches were organized. 

Doctrine. The Churches of God are 
evangelical and orthodox, and Arminian 
rather than Calvinistic. They hold that 
sectarianism is anti-Scriptural; that 
there are three ordinances—baptism, 
the Lord’s Supper, and the religious 
washing of the saints’ feet. They have 
no written creed but accept the word 
of God as their rule of faith and prac- 
tice. 

Organization. The organization of 
the churches is Presbyterian. Each lo- 
cal church votes for a pastor, but the 
annual elderships make the appoint- 


(Turn to page 78) 
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The Federal Council of the Chisivelies of . 


Christ in America 


HE necessity of a united front 

among the Christian forces stands 

out more clearly than ever in this 
day of radical attacks upon Christian- 
ity in the totalitarian states and of 
much falling away from our Christian 
heritage even in America. It is provi- 
dential that in such a time the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America not only exists but has been 
strengthened by more than three dec- 
ades of testing for its present respon- 
sibilities in dealing with problems of 
such magnitude as to require the com- 
bined wisdom and consolidated power 
of American Christians. 

The Federal Council is the official 
agency through which twenty-three na- 
tional denominations, comprising nearly 
140,000 local congregations, with a to- 
tal communicant membership of more 
than 23,000,000, join in common tasks. 
It is the direct creation of the churches 
themselves—not a free-lance organiza- 
tion nor an independent association of 
individuals. It has a carefully drawn 
constitution, officially ratified by the 
highest authorities of the churches that 
comprise its membership. The consti- 
tution declares that the purpose of the 
Council is “to manifest more fully the 
essential oneness of the Christian 
churches of America in Jesus Christ 
as their Divine Lord and Saviour.” 

1. Unity in Christian Witness 

Through the Council the churches 
have been able to secure extensive radio 
facilities that could not be granted to 
a denominational group. Once every 
weekday in the year, and twice on 
Sunday, the Council sends out a mes- 
sage dealing with the central verities 
of the Christian faith and life over a 
national network, reaching millions un- 
reached by the regular ministry of the 
churches. The first religious program 
ever telecast was given by the Council 
for the special benefit of shut-ins in 
homes and hospitals and institutions. 

Under the auspices of the Council a 
“National Christian Mission,” featur- 
ing outstanding interpreters of Chris- 
tianity, some of them drawn from oth- 
er lands, formed a united group which 
made a nation-wide evangelistic itiner- 
ary covering twenty-two great cen- 
ters of population in 1940-41, spending 
a week in each city. Its special objec- 
tive was to reach groups that are now 
outside all the churches. 

The University Christian Mission, 
1938-40, brought to forty-six great 
educational institutions a team of 
Christian leaders, including both min- 


isters and laymen, who for a full 
week, in class room visits, in informal 
conferences in fraternity houses, and 
in public meetings confronted students 
with the claims of Christ upon their 
lives and helyed them to see the mean- 
ing of Christianity and the church for 
the world today. On each campus one 
or more luncheon conferences were 
held with faculty members to consider 
the place of religion in education. 
2. Unity in Christian Worship 

In spite of a wide difference in forms, 
there are great spiritual unities which 
underlie the experience of worship. 
These the Federal Council helps to ex- 
It circulates a common litera- 


press. 








ture for the devotional life; the Fel- 
lowship of Prayer, for daily use in all 
the churches during Lent, is published 
in an edition that runs into hundreds of 
thousands. It promotes the observance 
of united periods of prayer and inter- 
cession on many occasions. The world- 
wide Communion Sunday, observed on 
the first Sunday in October, furthers 
a sense of ecumenical fellowship. Con- 
ferences and institutes for the train- 
ing of ministers of all denominations in 
the conduct of public worship are held 
each year in different cities. 

The Council fosters the observance 
of a common “Christian Year,” com- 
bining the historic observances of the 
liturgical calendar with an emphasis 
on the contemporary interests of the 
present generation. 

3. Unity in Christian Teaching 

The family has come to be so clearly 
recognized as the key to training in 
religion, to the development of char- 
acter and to the building of a whole- 
some society that the Council is today 


giving a major emphasis to instruction 
in this field. It maintains a highly 
qualified executive for this program. 

Difficult questions involving the ap- 
plication of Christianity to social, ra- 
cial and international relations are the 
subject of constant study and publica- 
tion. Research inquiries are conducted 
from time to time on such problems as 
the improvement of motion pictures, 
the control of the liquor traffic, indus- 
trial conditions, consumers’ coopera- 
tives, the plight of the sharecroppers, 
and international issues, and the re- 
sults made available in bulletins or 
study courses. Special messages are 
issued to stimulate Christian thought 
and practice in connection with the ob- 
servance of Labor Sunday, Race Rela- 
tions Sunday, Rural Life Sunday and 
World Goodwill Sunday. A national 
conference has been held on the rela- 
tion of the churches to unemployment. 

The long neglect of the field of 
health by most of the churches has led 
the Council to undertake a project of 
cooperation between religious leaders, 
physicians and _ psychiatrists in 
strengthening the vital role that reli- 
gion may play in the maintenance of 
mental and physical health. One of 
the main interests is to help clergy- 
men to develop better techniques in 
their pastoral ministry to individuals 
who are in special need. 

While the central thrust of the 
Council is toward securing maximum 
cooperation among the denominations, 
there is a far-reaching vision cf a 
more complete unity yet to be achieved. 
The reunion of the churches in one 
body, however—or even the union of 
kindred denominations within the Prot- 
estant family—is impracticable without 
a long process of education. This the 
Council undertakes to further through 
study of the problems and through 
conferences which develop among the 
rank and file of Christians a fuller ap- 
preciation of the distinctive values for 
which the major denominations stand. 
4. Unity in Christien Service 

To meet desperate human tragedies 
and to express the spirit of Christian 
sympathy and compassion the Council 
is today giving special attention to the 
victims of war. Through the Joint 
Committee on Foreign Relief Appeals 
in the Churches, established by the 
Federal Council and the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference, the most important 
programs of assistance to war-suffer- 
ers are coordinated. The Church Com- 


mittee for China Relief raised funds 
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for food and shelter and clothing for 


Chinese civilians driven from their 


homes by invasion. A similar effort is 


being made for exiles from Nazi Ger- 
many through the American Committee 


for Christian Refugees, brought into 


being on the initiative of the Council. 


The greatest need of the Negro today 
is for full opportunity to join with 
others in working for better conditions 
of living and in securing just and equal 
treatment in the community. Since 
the Council includes four large Negro 
denominations in its membership, it is 
in an exceptional position to develop 
this kind of program of interracial co- 
operation through the church. 


The calling of great numbers of 
young men into military training camps 
has laid on the churches a special re- 
sponsibility which can only be met 
interdenominationally. Through the 
General Committee on Army and Navy 
Chaplains a continuing contact be- 
tween the Protestant churches and the 
chaplains in army and navy is main- 
tained for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing them in their spiritual ministry. 
The Christian Commission for Camp 
Communities has been created by the 
Federal Council, jointly with the Home 
Missions Council, to assist the local 
churches adjacent to the camps to do 
their full part in caring for the moral 
and spiritual welfare of the men. 
Through a Committee on the Conscien- 
tious Objector assistance is given to 
those young men whose national service 
is rendered in voluntary work-camps 
instead of in the centers of military 
training. 

The churches, by reason of their 
faith in God as the creator and father 
of the whole human family, are widely 
recognized as the greatest potential in- 
fluence for international justice and 
goodwill and therefore for world peace. 
Through a National Study Conference 
on the Churches and the International 
Situation, held for three days in the 
early part of 1940, a common platform 
was agreed upon, outlining methods by 
which they can lay the spiritual foun- 
dations for a new world order. The 
program includes a study of the causes 
of war, of the conditions that will make 
peace possible and of ways in which 
Christian principles can be more effec- 


tively applied to international prob- 
lems. A “Commission to Study the 
Bases of a Just and Durable Peace” 


has recently been appointed. 

The World Council of Churches, in 
the development of which the Federal 
Council has had and is having a ma- 
jor part, now makes it possible for the 
American churches to cooperate with 
the other churches of the world with 
greatly increased power. 
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(From page 76) 


ments. 

Work. The Board of Missions has 
charge of the missionary activities of 
the church. The home work is carried 
on principally in the southwest. The 
foreign work dates from October, 1896, 
when the first missionary sailed for In- 
dia. There is a college at Findlay, 
Ohio, and a publishing house at Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania. 

* * * 
GERMAN BAPTIST BRETHREN 
(DUNKERS) 

History. This denomination had its 
origin in the Pietists of Germany. The 
first Brethren to come to America, un- 
der the leadership of Peter Becker, set- 
tled in Germantown, Pennsylvania, in 
1719. In 1729 fifty-nine families landed 
in Philadelphia. In colonial times they 
were known as Dunkers. For the most 


part they were German or Dutch 
farmers. They retained their own lan- 
guage. This aroused prejudice. There 


was a widespread, but unjust feeling 
that they belonged with the party that 
had opposed the Revolution. Because 
they kept very much to themselves, and 
took little part in the general move- 
ments of the times, they were disliked. 

Doctrine. In doctrine the church may 
be classed as orthodox trinitarian. Bap- 
tism is by triune forward immersion, 
the candidate being confirmed while 
kneeling in the water. Foot washing 
and the agape are observed. Sisters 
are expected to be veiled during the 
services. Anointing with oil is prac- 
ticed. Plain attire is advocated. The 
civil law is seldom resorted to. Non- 
resistance is taught. Total abstinence 
is insisted upon. 

Organization. The polity of the 
church corresponds to that of the Pres- 
byterians. The power of discipline, in- 
cluding trial and excommunication, 
rests with the local congregation. Min- 
isters are elected by ballot by members 
of the congregation from among their 
own number. The state district meet- 
ing is the general conference of the 
brotherhood. 

Work. Home mission work is car- 
ried on in forty-nine districts. For- 
eign missionary work is being done in 
India, China and Africa. Six senior 
colleges and a theological seminary are 
supported. Many institutes and schools 
of methods are held. There are fifteen 
homes for the poor and homeless. 

Branches. In the United States 
these comprise the Church of the 
Brethren (Conservative Dunkers); the 
Old German Baptist Brethren (Old Or- 
der Dunkers); The Brethren Church 
(Progressive Dunkers); the Church of 
God (New Dunkers). 

x * * 
HOLINESS CHURCH 

History. About 1880 Rev. Hardin 
Wallace, a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, accompanied by others, went 
through the southern part of Califor- 
nia, preaching repentance, forgiveness 
of sins, justification by faith, and sanc- 
tification. A considerable number ac- 
cepted his teaching, and bands were 
formed under the name “Holiness 
Band.” Owing to certain legal difficul- 
ties which arose with the development 
of the bands and the acquisition of 
property, they were incorporated in 
1896 under the laws of the State of 


These churches are espe- 
California, Ken- 


California. 
cially prominent in 
tucky and Tennessee. 

Doctrine. The doctrine follows that 
laid down by John Wesley. The church 
emphasizes prohibition, abstinence from 
drugs and tobacco, the second coming 
of Christ, and divine healing. Divorce, 
membership in secret societies and ex- 
travagance in dress are forbidden. 

Organization. Local churches’ are 
self-directing, but there is a board of 
twelve elders who care for the spiritual 
welfare of the church. No fixed sal- 
aries are paid. 

Work. The church is missionary in 
spirit and evangelistic in practice. 

* * * 


INDEPENDENT CHURCHES 

History. Under this head are listed 
the single churches which are not iden- 
tified with any ecclesiastical body, and 
have not such affiliation as would en- 
title them to inclusion under a special 
name. Any general classification is im- 
practicable, but certain distinct types 
have persisted. The first type embraces 
those churches called union, community, 
nondenominational and interdenomina- 
tional. The second type _ includes 
churches which use a denominational 
name, but are not included in the de- 
nominational lists. The third type in- 
cludes churches which were organized 
by individuals, independent of any de- 
nominational status. These churches 
represent a constantly shifting number. 

Doctrine. Each of these organiza- 
tions draws up its own creed. 

Organization. Each church adopts 
its own form of organization, chooses 
its own officers, makes its own condi- 
tions of membership, and conducts its 
worship as it chooses. 

. 


x * 
INDEPENDENT NEGRO CHURCHES 
History. Some of the independent 


churches are the result of movements 
among Negroes. They are perhaps in- 
dicative of the initiative of persons who 
have desired to become leaders of reli- 
gious bodies, and the inability or disin- 
clination to conform to the practices of 
well-established churches. 


Doctrine. Each church draws up its 
own creed. 
Organization. Each church adopts 


its own form of organization. 

Work. It is known that some of the 
Negro independent churches carry on 
well-planned religious and social ac- 
tivities. 

* * co 
INTERNATIONAL CHURCH OF THE 
FOURSQUARE GOSPEL 

History. During the first World War 
there sprang up a large number of so- 
called Full Gospel movements. The 
most complete expression of this faith 
was that preached by Aimee Semple 
McPherson. Angelus Temple, Los An- 
geles, was dedicated in 1923. It forms 
the most complete evangelistic unit on 
the continent. From its commissary, 
where more than a million Americans 
have been fed, through its auditoriums, 
class rooms, and prayer tower, it is a 
great organization, a_ skillfully con- 
ducted vehicle for evangelism, educa- 
tion, and charitable aid. 

Doctrine. The doctrine of the church 
is published in its Declaration of Faith. 
It is orthodox in its belief. But has 
some additional .features—divine heal- 
ing, the baptism of the holy spirit, and 
the second coming of Christ in clouds 
of glory. 
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Organization. The organization is 
declared to be for the purpose of the 
propagation of the Foursquare Gospel. 
A general assembly is held annually. 
The board of directors consists of five 
members. Branch churches are organ- 
ized throughout the United States and 
Canada. Each member must subscribe 
to and adhere to the doctrine as out- 
lined in the Declaration of Faith. 
Branch churches are governed by a 
church council. One offering a month 
is contributed for home and foreign 
missionary work. 

Work. The young people are organ- 
ized as the Foursquare Crusaders. The 
organization is uniformed. It has 
adopted a flag. Band music is a fea- 
ture of the work, much of it has been 
composed by Sister McPherson, and is 
of a joyous character. 

* ok oe 
ITALIAN BODIES 


History. Under this head are 


in- |; 


cluded two bodies, similar in type, but | 


not affiliated in any way. The General 
Council of the Italian Pentecostal As- 
semblies of God is a group of closely 
affiliated churches, and vests its author- 
ity in a general executive board. It 
was started by a group of Italians who 
were converted in an American church 
in Chicago. The Unorganized Italian 
Christian Churches of North America 
are incorporated locally only, and each 


congregation is a separate organization, | 


governed by local officers. The first 
church was founded in 1907 by Louis 
Francescon, in Chicago. 

Doctrine. These churches are ex- 
tremely orthodox. “We believe in clean 
morals—worldly amusements have no 
part in our churches. The church is the 
place to worship God and not to preach 
politics. We believe America is the 
land for Americans and all people 
should believe and have faith in our 
government.” 

Work. This movement has _ spread 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada, and also to Italy, Brazil and Ar- 
gentina. 

a 
JEWISH CONGREGATIONS 

History. There were Jews in the 
original colonies before 1650. In New 
Amsterdam there were Jews in 1654. 
In the fall of that year a company of 
Jewish refugees arrived from Brazil 
and settled in the colony. Although 
the Dutch authorities did not permit 
persons of other faiths than their own 
to hold public assemblies, the Jews 
established worship in their own homes. 
In 1665 they applied to the authorities 
for a plot of ground for a cemetery. 
With the granting of this application in 
1666, the first Jewish congregation, 
Congregation Sheerith Israel (Rem- 
nant of Israel), entered upon its career. 
In 1936 there were 3,728 congregations, 
and 4,641,184 Jews in the cities, towns 
and villages in which the congregations 
were located. 

Creed. The Jewish religion is a way 
of life and has no formulated creed, or 
articles of faith, the acceptance of 
which brings redemption or salvation to 
the believer, or divergence from which 
involves separation from the Jewish 
congregation. But it has certain teach- 
ings, sometimes called doctrines or dog- 
mas, which have at times been consid- 
ered obligatory on the adherents of the 


religion. The fundamental doctrine is 
that God is one. 
Organization. The polity of the 
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Jewish congregation is characterized by 


the independence which the individual 
congregations enjoy. There is no synod, 
conterence, assembly, hierarchy, or oth- 
er organization which directly controls 
the ritual and synagogal customs of the 
congregation. Nor do they feel the 
need of any. All congregations teach 
the doctrines of the faith, accept the in- 
spiration of the Law, and hold to the 
unity of Israel. 

Work. The work of the Jewish con- 
gregation is inseparable from the work 
of the Jewish community as a whole. 
The aim is to care for the religious, 
educational, charitable, and social needs 
of the Jews, and numerous organiza- 
tions exist for this purpose. All these 
are voluntary, and “are supported by 
Jews as individuals, and not by eccles- 
iastical organizations. 

* * * 
LATTER-DAY SAINTS 

History. The Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints owes its orig.n to 
Joseph Smith in 1830. According to his 
statements, he had received, on various 
occasions, heavenly visitations, in 
which he had been commissioned to re- 
store the gospel of Christ in its full- 
ness, and to organize the church. Dur- 
ing his presidency the church grew rap- 
idly, and converts were made in Eng- 
land as well as the United States. After 
the death of Joseph Smith, Brigham 
Young became president. He led a gen- 
eral migration of believers from Illinois 
to the Salt Lake Valley, Utah, the 
present headquarters. The church is 
represented in practically every state in 
the Union. Heber J. Grant is now 
president. 

Doctrine. The church believes in God 
the Father, Jesus Christ, the Son, and 
in the Holy Ghost, as individual per- 
sonages. Men will be punished for 
their own sins, not for Adam’s, through 
the atonement of Christ all mankind 
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may be saved by obedience to the laws 
and ordinances of the gospel. Men are 
called of God to the ministry. The 
Bible, so far as it is translated cor- 
rectly, and the Book of Mormon, are 
both the word of God. Christ will reign 
personally on the earth which will be 
renewed and receive its paradisiacal 
glory. Freedom of worship is claimed. 
Obedience to rulers and magistrates, 
and observance of law, are enjoined. 
Organization. It is based upon the 


| priesthood, which is “power delegated 


to man by virtue of which he has au- 


| thority to act or officiate in the name 


| sentative.” 


, dependent upon the see of Rome. 


of the Lord Jesus Christ as his repre- 
Its grand divisions are the 
Melchizedek, or higher priesthood; and 
the Aaronic, or lesser priesthood. The 
Melchizedek holds the power of presi- 
dency, and the right of authority over 
all the offices of the church. 

Work. The general activities of the 
church are under the direction of the 
Melchizedek priesthood. Missionary 
work is carried on in practically every 
state of the Union, and foreign mission- 
ary work in many countries. The church 
has many schools and hospitals. It 
carries on Sunday schools and organi- 
zations for young men and women. Its 
welfare program has two objectives— 
to assist worthy needy members to help 
themselves, and to aid the unemployed 


to find work, and thus become inde- 
pendent. 
Branches. They comprise the Re- 


organized Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-Day Saints; it claims to be the 
true successor of the original church. 
The Church of Christ (Temple Lot); 
it believes that the temple lot at Inde- 
pendence, Missouri, is to be the site of 
the New Jerusalem. The Church of 
Jesus Christ (Bickertonites); it claims 
a divine succession of authority and 
priesthood as restored in 1829. The 
Church of Jesus Christ (Cutlerites); 
organized by Alpheus Cutler in 1853. 
The Church of Jesus Christ (Strang- 
ites); it claimes to be the one and only 


original church. 
* * a 


LIBERAL CATHOLIC CHURCH 

History. The church is an independ- 
ent and autonomous body, in no Aged 
t is 
neither Roman Catholic nor Protestant, 
but Catholic. It came into existence as 
the result of a complete reorganization 
in 1915-16 of the old Catholic move- 
ment in Great Britain upon a more lib- 
eral basis. There are eighteen churches 
in the United States. 

Doctrine. It draws its central in- 
spiration from an intense faith in the 
living Christ, who ever lives as a 
mighty spiritual presence in the world, 
guiding and sustaining his people. It 
recognizes seven fundamental sacra- 
ments—baptism, confirmation, the holy 
eucharist, absolution, holy unction, holy 
matrimony, and holy orders. 

Organization. The church uses a re- 
vised liturgy in the vernacular, wherein 
the essential features of the various 
sacramental forms are preserved with 
scrupulous care. Auricular confession 
is optional, and its frequent practice is 
not encouraged. Candidates are ad- 
mitted to the church by baptism and 
confirmation. The church neither en- 


joins nor forbids the marriage of its 
clergy. 
administration of the 
other spiritual work. 
Work. Special attention is given to 


No fee may be exacted for the 
sacraments or 


healing. The church aims at combin- 
ing the traditional Catholic form of 
worship—with its stately ritual, its 
deep mysticism, and its abiding witness 
to the reality of sacramental grace— 
with the widest measure of intellectual 
liberty and respect for the individual 
conscience. 
* * * 
LITHUANIAN NATIONAL 

CATHOLIC CHURCH OF AMERICA 

History. The first church was or- 
ganized in 1914, at Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania, by the advice and with the help 
of Bishop Hodur. At a Synod held by 
the Polish National Catholic Church 
in 1924, Rev. J. Gritenas was elected 
and consecrated bishop of the Lithu- 
anian churches. 

Doctrine. These churches are in no 
way connected with the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. They accept the first four 
general councils of the church, and use 
the Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed. 
The liturgy is Lithuanian. 

Organization. The supreme eccles- 
iastical authority is vested in a synod. 
The church maintains a seminary wh ch 
prepares students for the priesthood. 

* bs a 
LUTHERANS 

History. The Lutheran Church had 
its origin in the tenets held by Martin 
Luther. It arose following the Refor- 
mation in Germany, early in the six- 
teenth century. Its establishment in 
the United States dates from 1623, 
when Lutherans from Holland settled 
in New Amsterdam (New York). In 
1638 Swedish Lutherans founded a set- 
tlement near Wilmington, Delaware. By 
the end of that century large numbers 
of German Lutherans organized con- 
gregations along the Hudson River. 
Lutheran settlements next formed in 
Georgia, Virginia, North Carolina and 
Maine. By 1820 synods were formed, 
and from that time, largely due to im- 
migration, the development of the 
church went on. From 1870 to 1910 the 
confirmed membership increased from 
less than 500,000 to 2,250,000. The 
twentieth century has been a period 
of rapprochement among the Lutherans, 
both along doctrinal lines and in prac- 
tical work. 

Doctrine. The Lutheran churches be- 
lieve that the canonical books of the 
Old and New Testament are given by 
inspiration of God, and are the perfect 
and only rule of faith and life. They 
believe that the three general creeds— 
the Apostles’, the Nicene, and the Atha- 
nasian, exhibit the faith of the Chris- 
tian church, in accordance with the 
Holy Scriptures. They believe that the 
Unaltered Augsburg Confession is in 
harmony with the Holy Scriptures, and 
is a correct exhibition of its teachings; 
and that the Apology, the two cate- 
chisms of Luther, the Smalcald Articles, 
and the Formula of Concord are a faith- 
ful development and interpretation of 
the doctrines of the word of God and of 
the Augsburg Confession. 

Organization. The congregation is 
composed of the people and the pastor. 
The pastor is elected by the voting 
members of the congregation, usually 
without any time limit. Ordination to 
the ministry is an act of the synod. In 
practically every body the congrega- 
tion is acknowledged as the unit of or- 
ganization. To every congregation be- 
longs the right of representation. In 
some cases the synod is the next higher 
judicatory above the congregation. 
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Still more comprehensive than these are 
the national and international bodies. 
The churches have a liturgical form of 
worship, and observe the various fes- 
tivals of the Christian church year. 
Work. Intensive work is carried on 
by all branches of the church. In some, 
the work is divided into five major de- 
partments: home missions, foreign 
missions, Christian education, Chris- 
tian charity, and ministerial relief. 
Branches. They comprise the Ameri- 
can Lutheran Conference; the American 
Lutheran Church; the Evangelical 
Lutheran Augustana Synod of North 
America; Norwegian Lutheran Church 
of America; the Lutheran Free Church; 
the United Danish Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church in America; the Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Synodical Conference of 
North America; the Evangelical Luth- 
eran Synod of Missouri, Ohio and Other 
States; the Evangelical Lutheran Joint 
Synod of Wisconsin and Other States; 
the Slovak Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of the United States of America; the 
Norwegian Synod of the American 
Evangelical Lutheran Church; the 
Negro Mission of the Synodical Con- 
ference; the United Lutheran Church 
in America; the Church of the Lutheran 
Brethren of America; the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of America (Eielsen 
Synod); the Finnish Apostolic Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of America, or 
Suomi Synod; the Finnish Evangelical 
Lutheran National Church of America; 
the Icelandic Evangelical Lutheran Sy- 
nod in North America; the Danish 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica; the Protestant Conference (Luth- 
eran); and Independent Lutheran Con- 


gregations. 
* * * 


MENNONITE BODIES 

History. The first congregation of 
the church now known as Mennonite 
was organized in 1528 at Zurich, Swit- 
zerland. The name Mennonite dates 
from 1550. The persecutions of the 
Mennonites were due to the fact that 
in all countries, Protestant as well as 
Roman Catholic, church and state were 
united and dissenters were not toler- 
ated. After the Thirty Years’ War 
(1618-48) Mennonites were permitted 
to settle in the Palatinate in South 
Germany. When William Penn ac- 
quired Pennsylvania from the English 
crown, he offered a home to all who 
were persecuted for their faith. Thir- 
teen families from Crefeld, Germany, 
came in 1683, and settled at German- 
town, now a part of Philadelphia. They 
gradually spread north and west, and 
to Canada. 

Doctrine. Generally speaking they 
accept the theology of the orthodox 
churches. They observe baptism, the 
Lord’s Supper and the washing of the 
saints’ feet. Only those who are 
spiritually kindred can marry “in the 
Lord.” Members are not permitted to 
despise, blaspheme, or resist the gov- 
ernment. Christ has forbidden his fol- 
lowers the use of carnal force in re- 
sisting evil. The use of all oaths is 
forbidden. 

Organization. With two exceptions 
the form of church government in the 
different bodies is the same. The local 
church is autonomous. District con- 
ferences are established to which ap- 
peals may be made. All decisions of 
the conferences are presented to the in- 
dividual congregation for ratification. 
The offices of the church are held to be 
those of bishop, minister and almoner. 


The ministers are generally self-sup- 
porting. Besides these there are of- 
ficers for the administration of Sunday 
schools, young people’s meetings, etc. 

The Amish Mennonite Movement. 
Jacob Amman, whose name gave the 
term Amish to the movement, was a 
young Mennonite bishop of Alsace, 
France, in the latter half of the sev- 
enteeth century. During the interval 
of freedom from persecution there was 


a tendency on the part of many to be- | 


come lax in their religious life. Am- 
man was the acknowledged leader of 
those who held to the strict interpre- 
tation of doctrine. Many of the Men- 
nonites who came to Pennsylvania at 


the invitation of William Penn were of | 


the Amish persuasion. Toward the 


middle of the nineteenth century, a | 
feeling that the division was an error, | 
led to closer co-operation, and this led | 
to the revival in both branches of di- | 


rect evangelistic and missionary effort, 
which had been largely neglected since 
the migration to America. 
Branches. Other branches of the 
church are: Hutterian Brethren, Men- 
nonites; Conservative Amish Men- 


nonite Church; Old Order Amish Men- | 
in | 
Christ (Mennonite); Old Order Men- | 
Reformed | 
Mennonite Church; General Conference | 
of the Mennonite Church of North | 


nonite Church; Church of God 


nonite Church (Wisler); 


America; Evangelical Mennonite 
Brethren Conference; Mennonite Breth- 
ren in Christ; Mennonite Brethren 
Church of North America; 
Mennonite Brueder-Gemeinde; 
nonite Kleine Gemeinde; Central Con- 


ference of Mennonites; Conference of | 


the Defenseless Mennonites of North 
America; Stauffer Mennonite Church; 
Unaffiliated Mennonite Congregations. 


Krimmer | 
Men- | 
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* * * 
METHODIST BODIES | 
History. The Methodist churches 


trace their origin to a movement 
started in Oxford University in 1729, 
when John and Charles Wesley, George 
Whitefield, and a number of others 
met for religious exercises. The first 
interest of the Wesleys in America was 
connected with a philanthropic move- 
ment started by Governor Oglethorpe 
in 1733. Itinerant preachers were sent 
over by John Wesley. Later Wesley set 
apart Dr. Thomas Coke as _ superin- 
tendent, and commissioned him to or- 
dain Francis Asbury to be joint super- 
intendent. A conference was called 
which proceeded to form a Methodist 
Episcopal Church. From the begin- 
ning the growth of the church has been 
remarkable. In 1939 the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South, and the Methodist 
Protestant Church came together in a 
Unifying Conference, and set in mo- 
tion the machinery of the new denomi- 
nation. 

Doctrine. In theology the Methodist 
Church is Arminian. Its doctrines are 
set forth in the Articles of Religion, 
Wesley’s Sermons, and his Notes on the 
New Testament. Two sacraments are 
recognized—baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. The one condition of member- 
ship is “a desire to flee from the wrath 
to come and to be saved from their 
sins.” There are certain special ad- 
vices to members in regard to tem- 
perance, marriage and divorce, amuse- 
ments, etc. 

Organization. The organization of 
the church includes the local church, 
the ministry, and the system of confer- 
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ences. The church officers include the 
pastor, class leaders, stewards, trus- 
tees, superintendents of Sunday schools, 
and presidents of other societies. The 
ministry includes two orders—deacons 
and elders. District superintendents 
are elders appointed by the bishops for 
limited terms to represent them. Bish- 
ops are elders elected by the general 
conference. The general conference is 
the highest body in the church, and is 
the general legislative and judicial 
body. 

Work. The work of the church is 
carried on by two classes of organiza- 
tions—those whose managers are ap- 
pointed directly by the general confer- 
ence, and those responsible to the gen- 
eral conference only indirectly. To the 
first class belong the administrative 
boards and societies of the church. To 
the second class belong the women’s so- 
cieties and many city missionary and 
church extension societies, the hos- 
pitals, orphanages, homes for the aged, 
deaconess homes, etc. 

Branches. In the United States they 
comprise the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; the Wesleyan Methodist Con- 
nection; the Primitive Methodist 
Church in the United States of Amer- 
ica; the Congregational Methodist 
Church; the Free Methodist Church of 
North America; the New Congrega- 
tional Methodist Church; the Holiness 
Methodist Church; the Reformed Meth- 
odist Church; the Apostolic Methodist 
Church; the Reformed New Congrega- 
tional Methodist Church; the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church; the Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Zion Church; 
the Colored Methodist Protestant 


Church;. the Union American Metho- 
dist Episcopal 


Church; the African 


} 
| 
| 
| 


Union Methodist Protestant Church; 
the Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church; the Reformed Zion Union 
Apostolic Church; the Reformed Meth- 
odist Union Episcopal Church; the In- 
dependent African Methodist Epis- 


| copal Church. 


* * 


MISCELLANEOUS 
DENOMINATIONS 


General Statement. There are twen- 
ty denominations listed under this 
head. Ten of these denominations are 
represented by from three to eleven 
churches. They comprise the Amanda 
Church Society; the Christian Nation 
Church; the Church of) the Full Gos- 
pel, Inc.; the Church of Revelation; 
the Free Christian Zion Church of 
Christ; the House of God, the Holy 
Church of the Living God, the Pillar 
and Ground of the Truth, House of 
Prayer for All People; the House of 
the Lord; the Kodesh Church of Im- 
manuel; the National David Spiritual 
Temple of Christ Church Union; the 
United Society of Believers (Shakers). 

Ten other denominations are repre- 
sented by less than three churches. 
They comprise the Church of Eternal 
Life; the Church of the Gospel; the 
Church of Illumination; the Erieside 
Church; the Faith Tabernacle; the 
House of David; the Latter House of 
the Lord, Apostolic Faith; the Mayan 
Temple; the Triumph of the Church 
and Kingdom of God in Christ; the 
Universal Emancipation Church. 

mR # 


MORAVIAN BODIES 


History. From the time of the first 
propagation of the gospel among them, 
the Bohemians and Moravians have 
stood for freedom in religious as in na- 
tional life. Under the leadership of 
John Huss and Jerome of Prague they 
offered a firm resistance to the rule of 
both the Austrian empire and the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. The chief pur- 
pose of the church was to carry on 
evangelistic work. In accordance with 
this purpose, the first Moravian mis- 
sionaries came to Pennsylvania in 
1734, and in the same year attempts 
were made at colonization and mission- 
ary work in Georgia. Bethlehem, Na- 
zareth and Lititz in Pennsylvania, and 
Salem in North Carolina were organ- 
ized in colonial times as exclusive Mo- 
ravian villages. This exclusive sys- 
tem was abolished between 1844 and 
1856, and the church was remodeled 
to suit modern conditions. 

Doctrine. The church has no doc- 
trine peculiar to itself. It is broadly 
evangelical. 

Organization. In polity the church 
is a modified episcopacy. The highest 
authority in each province is the Pro- 
vincial Synod, in which clergy and 
laity are about equally represented. 

Work. The work of the church is 
first missionary, then evangelistic, then 
educational. Literary, philanthropic, 
sociological, and cultural activities are 
also carried on. Special attention has 
been given to education. Its publica- 
tion headquarters are at Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. 

Branches. In the United States 
these comprise the Moravian Church in 
America; the Evangelical Unity of Bo- 
hemian and Moravian Brethren in 
North America, a descendant of the 
Unity of Brethren, organized in 1457 
in Bohemia; the Bohemian and Mora- 
vian Brethren, organized in 1858 in 
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Iowa. 
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NEW APOSTOLIC CHURCH 
History. This church claims the 


same origin as the Catholic Apostolic 
Church. Bishop Schwarz of Ham- 
burg, Germany, claimed that the Holy 
Ghost had often inspired new selec- 
tions to the office of apostle. This re- 
sulted in his excommunication, but a 
priest named Preuss was selected for 
the apostleship “through the spirit of 
prophecy” in 1862, and with his apos- 
tleship the New Apostolic Church be- 
gan. The movement spread through- 
out the world. Apostle John Erb is the 
head of the churches in North America, 
although he acts under the chief apos- 
tle in Europe. 

Doctrine. The church accepts the 
Apostles’ Creed, and emphasizes the in- 
spiration and authority of the Bible, 
the sacramental nature of baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, the restoration of 
the apostleship, the necessity of the 
gifts of the spirit which are conferred 
by the laying on of hands by the apos- 
tles, the payment of the tithe, and the 
speedy coming of Christ. 

Organization. In this country there 
is an apostle’s district, presided over 
by an apostle; bishop’s districts, pre- 
sided over by bishops; elders’ districts, 
presided over by elders; and churches, 
presided over by a rector. 

Work. In recent years the church 
has been more thoroughly organized, 
and it has expanded along broader in- 
terior and missionary lines. A num- 
ber of churches have been incorporated 
in the various states. 


* * * 
OLD CATHOLIC CHURCHES IN 
AMERICA 


History. The foundation of the Old 
Catholic Movement was laid at Munich, 
Germany, in 1871, at a conference of 
500 delegates. It spread to the United 
States in 1890. In the United States 
it represents in the main scattered 
families, or small communities, which 
have rejected the authority of the Ro- 
man Catholic Hierarchy, while retain- 
ing the chief doctrines and customs of 
that church. 

Doctrine. In doctrine these churches 
are in substantial accord with the Old 
Catholic churches of Europe. They 
accept the Seven Ecumenical Councils 
of the historic and, universal and un- 
divided church as accepted prior to the 
Great Schism between the East and 
the West in 1054. 

Organization. All these churches 
use a more or less modified form of the 
Roman Catholic ritual. None of them 
has any relation or connection with 
the Eastern Orthodox Catholic 
Churches, for the reason that the East- 
ern Orthodox cannot accept their or- 
ders nor permit their peculiarities of 
ritual. The clergy are permitted to 
marry. 

Branches. They comprise the Ameri- 
can Catholic Church; the American Old 
Catholic Church (Incorporated); the 
North American Old Roman Catholic 
Church; the Old Catholic Church in 
America, 

* * * 


PENTECOSTAL ASSEMBLIES 
History. These Assemblies had vari- 
cus origins. The Pentecostal Assem- 


blies of Jesus Christ claims to be the 
continuation of the great revival that 


began on the Day of Pentecost, and to 
be founded upon the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief corner stone. 
(Acts 2:1-42). In the United States 
the movement began in 1901 in Kansas 
with a revival “which spread through- 
out the whole earth, entering into 
nearly every nation under heaven.” 


Doctrine. The doctrine adopted by 
the Assemblies, so far as it can be defi- 
nitely formulated, is almost the same 
as that of Methodism. It accepts 
premillennial teaching, divine healing, 
and the sacraments of baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. 

Organization. The polity of the As- 
semblies accords with that of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, although the 
local churches have a large share of 
self-government. District, annual and 
a general conference are held. The 
general conference elects two bishops, 
who hold office for four years. 

Work. Home and foreign mission- 
ary, work is carried on, and consider- 
able property is owned in foreign coun- 
tries. 

Branches. They comprise the Pen- 
tecostal Holiness Church; the Pente- 
costal Assemblies of Jesus Christ; The 
Pentecostal Church, Inc.; the Interna- 
tional Pentecostal Assemblies; the 
Pentecostal Assemblies of the World; 
The Pentecostal Church of God of 
America, Inc.; the Pentecostal Fire- 
Baptized Holiness Church; the Calvary 
Pentecostal Church; the Church of God 
in Christ (Pentecostal). 


* * * 
PILGRIM HOLINESS CHURCH 
History. The International Apos- 


tolic Holiness Union was organized in 
1897, at Cincinnati, Ohio, in the home 
of Rev. M. W. Knapp. The first gen- 
eral superintendent was Rev. S. C. 
Rees. Mr. Knapp had been a minister 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, but 
withdrew because he believed that there 
was need for more earnest efforts in 
spreading a “full gospel” throughout 
the world. Not more than a dozen per- 
sons were identified with the initial or- 
ganization, but the membership of the 
Union increased rapidly. Between 
1906 and 1916 the form of the organi- 
zation was changed considerably, and 
the term church was substituted for 
union. Other similar organizations 
were absorbed from time to time. The 
present name was adopted in 1922. 

Doctrine. The doctrine of the church 
is Arminian and Methodistic. Em- 
phasis is placed on the new birth; en- 
tire sanctification; healing of the sick; 
the premillennial return of Christ; and 
the evangelization of the world as a 
step in hastening the second coming of 
Christ. 

Organization. The government is a 
combination of the Episcopal and Con- 
gregational forms. There are district 
organizations which meet annually. 
There is also a general assembly which 
meets quadrennially. 
ficers which constitute the general 
board. 

Work. The missionary work is car- 
ried on through the missionary com- 
mittees. The educational work in the 
United States includes five theological 
seminaries and schools of lesser grade. 
A rescue home, and an old _ people’s 
home is maintained. The Pilgrim Pub- 
lishing House publishes a weekly pe- 
riodical and a series of Sunday school 


It elects the of- 
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Nearly every church organization has some 
members who are candid camera fans. 
Their pictures of activities at religious 
conventions, rallies, institutes, young peo- 
ple’s conferences, summer camps, etc., can 
be shown life-size for everyone to enjoy, 
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Labor Day 
“All the fun in the world’’ is 
yours at Cedar Point, the 


largest vacation resort on the 
Great Lakes. 


Seven miles of sandy beach... 
all sports and amusements ...a 
new “name” band each week 
during entire season. 

HOTEL BREAKERS 
with 1,000 outside rooms offers 
you restful relaxation. End- 
less fun for the entire family. 


Easy to reach, via Ohio Route 2, U.S. 6, 
midway between Cleveland and Toledo. Rail 
or bus to Sandusky. Steamers from Cleveland 
and Detroit. Send for new folder. 


CEDAR POINT 


on Lake Erie 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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supplies. 
* * * 


PLYMOUTH BRETHREN 

History. Early in the nineteenth 
century there appeared in England and 
Ireland considerable restiveness con- 
cerning church conditions. It was oc- 
casioned largely by dissatisfaction with 
the close connection of church and 
state, with the stereotyped forms of 
worship, and with church organiza- 
tions in general. As a result, a num- 
ber of independent gatherings sprang 
up spontaneously. As the different 


| meetings learned of each other it was 


| Plymouth Brethren. 


natural that there should be more or 
less fellowship between them, but no 
regular organization was formed. The 
movement came to America with the 
emigration of a number of the ad- 
herents about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Doctrine. In doctrine the different 
bodies of Brethren are in substantial 
accord. They acknowledge no creeds, 
but look upon the Scriptures as their 
only guide. They accept the general 
evangelical doctrines. They look for 
the personal premillennial coming of 
Christ, and believe that the punish- 
ment of the unregenerate will be eter- 
nal. 

Organization. The view held by the 
Brethren is that the church is one and 
indivisible—“Christ is the head of it, 
the holy spirit the bond of union, and 
every believer a member. It was be- 
gun at Pentecost and will be com- 
pleted before the second advent.” They 
have no ritual or ecclesiastical organi- 
zation, and do not believe in human or- 
dination to the ministry. Women take 
no part in the public ministry. 

Work. There are eight bodies of 
Roman numerals 
are used for the sake of distinction. 


| All the branches are active in gospel 


work, contributing as meetings and in- 
dividuals to the support of mission- 
aries. But they have no missionary 
societies and do not pledge personal 
support to their missionaries. 
x x x 
POLISH NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
CHURCH OF AMERICA 

History. With the increasing im- 
migration from Poland, and the estab- 
lishment of large Polish Roman Catho- 
lie churches, disputes developed be- 
tween the ecclesiastical authorities and 
the lay members. Disturbances arose, 
which developed into riots. A conven- 
tion of independent congregations was 
held at Scranton in 1904, attended by 
147 clerical and lay delegates, and the 
Polish National Church was formed. 

Doctrine. The doctrine is based upon 
the Bible, and especially upon the New 
Testament, as expounded by the apos- 
tles, the first four Ecumenical Coun- 
cils, the Niceno-Constantinople Creed, 
and as further interpreted by the 
Synod. The church rejects the doctrine 
of the infallibility of the pope. 

Organization. The constitution vests 
the highest authority in the Synod. It 
convenes in regular session every ten 
years. The administrative power is 
centralized in the bishops. and the 
Grand Council. Each congregation is 
governed by a board of trustees elected 
by the members. 

Work. The church maintains two 
theologican seminaries. It publishes a 
bi-weekly and a monthly organ. It 
supports an institution for aged and 
disabled men and women at Waymart, 
Pennsylvania. 


PRESBYTERIAN BODIES 

History. The Presbyterian Reformed 
churches in existence today, through- 
out the world, perpetuate those fea- 
tures, doctrinal and governmental, of 
the Protestant Reformation of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, which 
were emphasized by John Calvin and 
his associates. The distinctively Pres- 
byterian churches of the United States 
trace their origin chiefly to Great 
Britain. Whatever of English and 
Welsh Presbyterianism there was in 
the Colonies, together with the few 
French Protestant churches, combined 
at an early date, with the Scotch and 
Scotch-Irish, to form the Presbyterian 


Church in the United States of 
America. 
Doctrine. Presbyterianism, as a doc- 


trinal system, has, as its fundamental 
principles the undivided sovereignty 
of God in his universe, the sovereignty 
of Christ in salvation, the sovereignty 
of the Scriptures in faith and conduct, 
and the sovereignty of the individual 
conscience in the interpretation of the 
word of God. 

Organization. As a polity it recog- 
nizes Christ as the only head of the 
church, and the source of all power; 
and the people of Christ as entitled 
under their Lord to participation in the 
government and action of the church. 
It holds that ministers are peers one 
of another, and church authority is 
vested, not in individuals, such as 
bishops or presbyters, but in repre- 
sentative courts, including the session, 
the presbytery, the synod and the gen- 
eral assembly. 

Work. Missionary work is carried 
on at home and abroad. Sunday schools 
are aided. Congregations are helped 
to secure properties. Evangelism is 
carried on. The educational work was 
begun in 1726, and seminaries and 
colleges have been established. The 
publication departments do a very 
large business. 

Branches. In the United States they 
comprise the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America; the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church, an 
cutgrowth of revival movements; the 
Colored Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, organized at the close of the 
Civil War; the United Presbyterian 
Church of North America, organized 
in 1858; the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States, organized as a re- 
sult of the Civil War; the Synod of the 
Associate Presbyterian Church of 
North America, the direct descendant 
of the first secession from the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland in 1733; the 
General Synod of the Associated Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church, repre- 
senting the descendants of the old 
Scotch Covenanters; Synod of the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church of North 
America, organized at Philadelphia in 
1798; Reformed Presbyterian Church 
in North America, General Synod, or- 
ganized as a result of a division on the 
question of the relation of the mem- 
bers to the government of the United 
States; the Orthodox Presbyterian 
Church, a protest against the modern- 
istic element in the denomination. 

~ = a 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH 

History. The interest of the Church 
of England in America began with the 
earliest voyages of discovery. Fro- 
bisher and Drake had chaplains with 
them who were interested in the peo- 
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ple they found. The charters of the 
colonies included, in some form, pro- 
vision for “public services according to 
the Church of England.” The name, 
Protestant Episcopal Church, was 
adopted in 1780. Five years later an 
ecclesiastical constitution was adopted 
for the union of the Episcopalians in 
the United States into one organiza- 
tion. It affirmed freedom of the 
church from civil control, domestic or 
foreign; retention of the doctrine and 
policy of the Church of England, in- 
volving the three orders of the min- 
istry; freedom of the church to make 
its own liturgy; and placing the gov- 
ernment of the church in a house of 
bishops, and a house of clerical and lay 
deputies. 

Doctrine. The doctrinal symbols of 
the church are the Apostles’ and Ni- 
cene Creeds. The Athanasian Creed 
was unanimously rejected by the con- 
vention of 1789, chiefly because of the 
damnatory clauses. The Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles of the Church of England, with 
the exception of the twenty-first, and 
with some modification of the eighth, 
thirty-fifth, and thirty-sixth, were ac- 
cepted by the convention of 1801 as a 
general statement of doctrine. The 
church expects of all its members 
loyalty to the doctrine, discipline, and 
worship of the church, but allows great 
liberty in non-essentials. 

Organization. The system of gov- 
ernment includes the parish, the dio- 
cese, the province, and the general con- 
vention. A congregation is “required 
in its constitution or plan of articles 
of organization, to recognize and ac- 
cede to the constitution, canons, doc- 
trine, discipline, and worship of the 
church, and to agree to submit to and 
obey such directions as may be from 
time to time received from the bishop 
in charge, and council of advice.” Of- 
ficers of the parish are the rector, 
wardens, usually two in number, and 
vestrymen. 

Work. The missionary activities of 
the church are conducted by the Na- 
tional Council as the Board of Direc- 
ters of the Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society. According to its con- 
stitution all baptized persons of the 
church are members of the society. In 
1938 work was carried on in fourteen 
domestic missionary districts and in 
twenty-seven domestic dioceses. The 
foreign missionary work is carried on 
in ten countries. The church has a 
number of educational institutions. It 
has hospitals, sanitariums, dispen- 
saries, homes for the aged, and orphan- 
ages. It has organizations for boys, 
girls, women and men; and also sev- 
eral financial organizations. 

* = = 


REFORMED BODIES 


History. The churches, aside from 
the Lutheran, that were the direct out- 
come of the Protestant Reformation, 
trace their ecclesiastical origin to re- 
publican Switzerland, and those lead- 
ers in representative government— 
Zwingli, Calvin and Melanchthon. Of 
these the Swiss, Dutch, and some Ger- 
man churches came to be known as 
Reformed, the Scotch and English as 
Presbyterian, and the French as Hu- 
guenot. In the early colonization of 
America Dutch and Germans, as well 
as Scotch and English, were promi- 
nent. The first church in New Am- 
sterdam was organized by the Dutch 
in 1628. 


Doctrine. 
are generally Calvinistic. They are 
conservative. New ideas have not had 
ready acceptance. Their Heidelberg 
catechism emphasizes the comfort of 
redemption in Christ, while the West- 
minster catechism teaches the same, 
and emphasizes the sovereignty of God. 

Organization. In polity the churches 
are Presbyterian. The only difference 
is in the names of church officers and 
some minor details. They have a con- 
sistory instead of a session, a classis 
instead of a presbytery, and a general 
synod instead of a general assembly. 

Work. Home and foreign mission- 
ary work is carried on. The boards of 
education give student aid and scholar- 
ships for students for the ministry. 
They also recruit candidates for the 
ministry, and give “advice, counsel and 
co-operation” to the educational insti- 
tutions. They also promote the work 
of Bible schools and young people’s so- 
cieties. 

Branches. These comprise the Re- 
formed Church in America; the Chris- 
tian Reformed Church; and the Free 
Magyar Reformed Church in America. 

> 


REFORMED EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH 


History. In 1873 Dr. Payne Smith, 
Dean of Canterbury, and Bishop G. D. 
Cummins of Kentucky, participated in 
a Communion Service held in the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York, in connection with a Conference 
of the Evangelical Alliance. They were 
subject to severe criticism. Bishop 
Cummins withdrew, and on a call from 
him seven clergymen and twenty lay- 
men met and organized the Reformed 
Episcopal Church. The name was 
chosen because of the belief of the 
founders that the same principles were 
adopted which were the basis of the 
Anglican Church of the Reformation. 

Doctrine. The church declares its 
belief in the Scriptures as the word of 
God and the sole rule of faith and 
practice; it accepts the Apostles’ Creed, 
the divine institution of the sacraments 
of baptism and the Lord’s supper, and 
the doctrine of grace as set forth in 
the Thirty-nine Articles. It rejects 
the doctrine that the Lord’s table is an 
altar on which the body and blood of 
Christ is offered; that the presence of 
Christ in the Lord’s Supper is a pres- 
ence in the elements of bread and wine; 


and that regeneration is inseparably 
connected with baptism. 
Organization. The polity accords 


with that of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, except that it looks upon epis- 
copacy as an ancient and desirable 
form of church government rather than 
as of divine right. It recognizes the 
Christian character of members of 
other branches of Christ’s church, and 
receives them on letters. It forbids the 
reordination of clergymen, duly or- 
dained in other communions, who en- 
ter its ranks. 

Work. The Board of Home Missions 
cares for the weak parishes, conducts 
work among negroes, and provides a 
part of the salaries of missionary 
bishops. The Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions carries on work in India. The 
educational work in the United States 
is confined to a theological seminary in 
Philadelphia. 


RIVER BRETHREN 
History. In the latter part of 1750, 


In doctrine the churches | 
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‘Performance Plus” 


At the University of Wisconsin! Such might 
be an appropriate caption for this message of 
commendation relative to the record of one of 
your Spencer Orgoblos, installed here at the 
University Broadcasting Station. 


For six years we’ve used our large studio or- 
gan every day—several times each day—prob- 
ably greater use than any church organ is 
ever put to. But its supply of wind and ac- 
tion current has never faltered. The exacting 
requirements of radio, demanded of this organ, 
have continuously been supported by the sure 
and faultless performance of the power unit, 
And as for quietness, of course we couldn’t 
havé any noisy equipment in a radio plant, 
and the Orgoblo runs as smoothly today as 
ever. 


FREDERICK FULLER, Music Director, WHA 
Ask for the New Booklets on This Subject 
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35-Cent Anthem Collections 
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Four Quarter Schedule. 





The Iliff School of Theology 


A Graduate Institution for the Teaching 
of Pastors and of Teachers of Religion 
Courses leading to Th. M. and Th. D. 
For catalogue and further information, address 


CHARLES E. SCHOFIELD — President 
DENVER, COLORADO 

















PASTORS 
SUMMER 
INSTITUTE 

JULY 27to AUGUST 10 


Come for either week or 
both! Stimulating fellow- 
ship. Courses by an able 
faculty. Thrilling discus- 
sion of living issues. Aus- 
pices of the Divinity School 
of the University of Chi- 
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Seminary and the Dis- 
ciples Divinity House. 
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The Chicago Theological Seminary 
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5757 University Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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The New 
Crusade Songs 
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Returnable sample copies will be furnished 
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about thirty Mennonite families in 
Switzerland, after a long period of per- 
secution decided to emigrate westward. 
They went first to England, and in 
1751 set sail for America. One com- 
pany settled in the western part of 
Pennsylvania. There occurred a not- 
able revival in that region resulting in 
many conversions. Subsequently dif- 
ference of views arose as to the form 
of baptism. The believers in trine im- 
mersion had no regular organization, 
but designated the various communi- 
ties as brotherhoods. There was thus 
the Brotherhood Down by the River, 
from which in all probability the body 
took its name. 

Doctrine. The church has not ac- 
cepted any historical creed. But it ad- 
heres to the doctrines commonly held 
by the orthodox churches. It practices 
trine immersion and feet washing. It 
believes in the confession of sins to God 
and man. It holds to the doctrine of 
non-resistance. It considers Freema- 
sonry and all other secret societies anti- 
Christian. It believes in prayer, the 
veiling for women, and non-conformity 
to the fashions of the world. 

Organization. This includes the lo- 
cal church, a system of district coun- 
cils, and a general conference. The 
officers of the church are bishops, min- 
isters and deacons. No salaries are 
paid. 

Work. Home missions are carried 
on in twenty-three stations. Foreign 
missionary work is done in South Af- 
rican and Indian fields. There are 
three schools, a printing house and 
three philanthropic institutions. 

Branches. They comprise the Breth- 
ren in Christ; the Old Order or Yorker 
Brethren; the United Zion’s Children. 

bd * * 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 

History. The Holy Catholic Apos- 
tolic Roman Church, commonly known 
as the Catholic Church, recognizes the 
Bishop of Rome as Pope, the vicar of 
Christ on earth, and the visible head 
of the church. Until the tenth cen- 
tury practically the entire Christian 
church was recognized as one. The 
first Catholic congregation in the ter- 
ritory now constituting the United 
States was founded at St. Augustine, 
Florida, in 1565, although Catholic 
services had been held in Florida long 
before that date. The Catholic church 
among the English colonists began with 
the immigration of English and Irish 
Catholics to Maryland in 1634, and the 
founding of the town of St. Marys in 
that year. In 1807 there were about 
eighty Catholic churches. The first 
diocese was that of Baltimore, erected 
in 1789. 

Doctrine. The doctrines of the 
church are founded in the deposit of 
faith given to it by Christ and through 
his apostles. That deposit is sustained 
by Holy Scripture and by tradition. 
These doctrines are safeguarded and 


| 


defined by the Pope when he speaks ex 
cathedra, or as head of the church. 
Such definitions neither constitute nor 
establish new doctrines, but are official 
statements that the particular doctrine 
was revealed by God. The Apostles’ 
Creed, the Nicene Creed, and the Atha- 
nasian Creed are regarded as contain- 
ing essential truths accepted by the 
church. 

Organization. The organization of 
the church centers in the Bishop of 
Rome as Pope, and his authority is 
supreme in matters of faith and in the 
conduct of the affairs of the church. 
Next to the Pope is the College of Car- 
dinals, whose members act as his ad- 
visers, and as heads or members of 
various commissions which are charged 
with the general administration of the 
church. They never exceed seventy in 
number, and are of three orders—car- 


dinal deacons, cardinal priests, and 
cardinal bishops. Most of them reside 
in Rome. 


Work. For the promotion of unity 
in Catholic work there exists the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, 
an agency of the archbishops and 
bishops. Serving Catholic youth is a 
Youth Bureau. The missionary work 
of the church in the United States is 
in charge of the American Board of 
Catholic Missions. For foreign mis- 
sionary work the representative or- 
ganization is the Society for the Prop- 
agation of the Faith. The educational 
system of the church is thoroughly or- 
ganized. Most of the colleges and uni- 
versities are conducted by the religious 
orders. The welfare work of the church 
is earried on by many different organi- 
zations. 

* * * 


SALVATION ARMY 


History. This movement owes its ori- 
gin to a great missionary impulse in 
the heart of its founder, William Booth. 
In 1865, as the result of a visit to a 
depressed area in London, he founded 
the East London Mission. The move- 
ment spread to other parts of London 
and to other cities. In 1878, when pre- 
paring his report for conference, this 
phrase was used, “The Christian Mis- 
sion is a volunteer army.” Mr. Booth 
erased the word “volunteer” and wrote 
“salvation.” Henceforth the mission 
was known as the Salvation Army. The 
change in name and tactics was the 
signal for exceptional advance. 

Doctrine. In doctrine the Salvation 
Army is strictly fundamental. It be- 
lieves in a holy God, a holy Bible and 
a holy people. It is Arminian rather 
than Calvinistic. The soldiers subscribe 
to a simple statement of faith, and 
pledge themselves not to use intoxicat- 
ing drinks and harmful drugs. 

Organization. The government of 
the Salvation Army is of a military 
character. The personnel is recruited 
from all grades of society. The corps 
is the unit. To join these corps one be- 
comes a recruit, and upon signing the 
articles he or she is sworn in. Every 
rank is open to every cadet who enters 
the training college. The international 
headquarters are in London. For ad- 
ministrative purposes there are many 
territorial headauarters in various 
parts of the world. 

Work. The primary object of the 
Salvation Army is the spiritual regen- 
eration of mankind. The corps work 
is the chief avenue for expressing this 
purpose. There are other important 
branches known as social service. Ho- 
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tels are operated. Clothing and house- 
hold goods are collected and repaired 
at industrial centers. Much dispensary 
work is carried on and several hospitals 
are maintained. Homes for orphaned 
and needy children are carried on. Set- 
tlements have been made in the larger 
cities. Employment bureaus help the 
unemployed. The Army in the United 
States makes its contribution to the 
missionary endeavor of the organiza- 
tion in foreign fields through the inter- 
national headquarters. It is chiefly 
supported by voluntary contributions. 
o-.& 2 
SCANDINAVIAN EVANGELICAL 
BODIES 


History. The large number of immi- 
grants from Sweden who arrived in the 
United States during the latter half of 
the nineteenth century, had been con- 
nected with the Lutheran State Church 
in their homeland. A_ considerable 
number of them however had experi- 
enced a spiritual awakening during the 
great revivals of that period. Upon 
their arrival in America they did not 
fully enjoy the spiritual atmosphere of 
the Swedish Lutheran churches in this 
country. They soon organized churches 
more in harmony with the ideas preva- 


lent in the free church movement in 
Sweden. 
Doctrine. The church is_ strictly 


evangelical. The Bible is accepted as 
the word of God, and the only infallible 
guide in matters of faith, doctrine and 
practice. The Lutheran conception of 
the teachings of the Bible is generally 
accepted, but full freedom is given to 
those holding other views. 

Organization. The organization is es- 
sentially congregational. The churches 
send delegates to the annual confer- 
ence. The churches are also united in 
district associations. 

Work. The purpose of the church is 
to promote the preaching of the gospel 
in the United States and in foreign 
countries, to support schools and semi- 
naries, to educate and ordain ministers, 
and to build and maintain hospitals 
and institutions for charitable and ben- 
evolent purposes. 

Branches. In the United States they 
comprise the Evangelical Mission Cov- 
enant Church of America; the Evan- 
gelical Free Church of America; the 
Norwegian and Danish Evangelical 
Free Church Association of North 
America. 

*x me mE 


SCHWENKFELDERS 


History. Among the early advocates 
of the Reformation was Caspar 
Schwenkfeld von Ossig (1489-1561), a 
councilor at the court of the Duke of 
Liegnitz in Silesia. It was mainly 
through his efforts that the Reforma- 
tion gained a stronghold in Silesia. 
Early in the eighteenth century about 
200 of his followers landed at Phila- 
delphia. Unable to secure land for a 
distinct community, they obtained indi- 
vidual tracts in Pennsylvania, where 
most of their descendants are now 
found. Toward the close of the Revo- 
lutionary War it became evident that 
a closer church organization was neces- 
sary, and one was formed and a con- 
stitution adopted in 1782. 

Doctrine. The church holds that the 
scriptures are dead without the in- 
dwelling word; that Christ’s divinity 
Was progressive; that an _ absolute 
change through faith and regeneration 
is essential to salvation; and that the 
Lord’s Supper is symbolic of both his 


humanity and his divinity. 


secret societies, and the taking of oaths, 
but modern influences have changed 
their former attitude. 

Organization. The only officers are 


Originally | 
they gave their testimony against war, | 


| 
| 


ministers, deacons and trustees, who | 
are elected and ordained by the local | 


churches. Until the close of the nine- 
teenth century ministers served with- 
out compensation, but now most of 
them receive salaries. 
clergy are college graduates. 

Work. The church carries on its for- 
eign missionary work through the 
boards of other churches. Special em- 
phasis is placed on Sunday schools and 
catechetical instruction. It maintains 
a fund to help the poor and suffering, 
and has a board of publications. It 
has a number of Christian Endeavor 


societies. 
* * * 


SOCIAL BRETHREN 


History. This body was organized in 
1867, by a number of persons in IIli- 
nois, as a result of disagreements over 
interpretation of Scripture, and points 
of decorum in the various denomina- 
tions to which they belonged. They 
agreed, by the aid and assistance of 
God, to unite themselves into a sep- 
arate body and to formulate rules for 
its conduct which they believed to be in 
accordance with his word. 


Doctrine. A confession of faith was 
adopted, largely in conformity with 


those of the evangelical churches, but 
stressing these points: The trinity; 
the authority of the Scriptures; re- 
generation and sanctification; eternal 
salvation of the redeemed, and eter- 
nal punishment for apostacy; the or- 
dinances of baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper are only for true believers; 
baptism may be by sprinkling, pour- 
ing, or immersion; lay members should 
have the right of suffrage and free 
speech, but ministers are called to 
preach the gospel and not to make 
political speeches. 

Work. No mission work or other de- 
nominational activities are reported. 

x cs a 


SPIRITUALISTS 

History. Spiritualism is supposed to 
date from 1848, and the 31st of March 
of that year is assumed to be the day 
on which it was first made known. But 
the present organization traces its 
origin to the writings of Andrew Jack- 
son Davis, the “Poughkeepsie Seer,” 
whose work, The Principles of Nature, 
was published in 1845. From 1850 to 
1872 public interest in Spiritualism 
was widespread. Local organizations 
sprang up in the United States, but no 
attempt was made to organize a na- 
tional association until 1863. In 1893 
the National Spiritualists’ Association 
of the United States of America was 


organized. : ; 
Doctrine. With few exceptions, Spir- 
itualists ignore doctrinal questions, 


such as are formulated in the creeds 
and confessions of the historic churches. 
They lay special emphasis on right liv- 
ing’ here on earth, believing that their 
condition in the spirit world depends 
entirely upon what they do while in 
mortal form. 

Organization. The organization is 
congregational. Local societies are 
associated in state organizations, and 
these in the national organization. 
They have a manual of services, which 
provides for the ordination of min- 
isters, etc. The ministry includes three 


| 


| 


The younger | 


























































Old Age Policy Pays 
Up to $50 a Month! 


Needed Protection, Ages 65 to 85, 
Costs Only 1 Cent a Day 


The Postal Life & Casualty Insurance 
Co., 434 Postal Life Building, Kansas 
City, Mo., has a new accident policy for 
men and women of ages 65 to 85. 


It pays up to $500 if killed, up to $50 
a month for disability, up to $25 a 
month for hospital care and other bene- 
fits that so many older people have 
wanted. 


And the cost is only 1 cent a day— 
$3.65 a year! 


Postal pays claims promptly; more 
than one-quarter million people have 
bought Postal policies. This special 
policy for older people is proving es- 
pecially attractive. No medical exam- 
ination—no agents will call. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW. Just write 
us your name, address and age—the 
name, address and relationship of your 
beneficiary—and we will send a policy 
for 10 days’ FREE INSPECTION. No 
obligation. Write today. 






















EXPERIENCE THAT COUNTS 


Beautiful forms and composition are not made by 

chance. Experience alone accounts for the excel 

lence of workmanship found in Kundtz Furniture, 
Allow ample time for producing your Fall 
requirements Write today, using official 
church stationery, for complete details on 


the “Kundtz Budget Plan.’’ 


THE THEODOR KUNDTZ CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 























PULPIT and CHOIR 
GOWNS 


The 
CLERICAL TAILORING 
367 W. Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


CO. 
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BRASS ALTAR SETS 


Cross No. W-3140, 22 inches high.......... $22.50 
Vase No. W-3141, 10 inches high..... $10.50 Each 
Candlestick No. W-3142, 8 inches high.$8.25 Each 


Above prices as’ shown at right. 
Fully guaranteed. Delivery extra. 


LARGER CROSS AND VASES 


Cross No. W-3143, 30 inches high......... $36.00 
Vase No. W-3144, hexagonal, 644 Ibs..$18.00 Each 


Catalogue Upon Request 


Whittemore’s 


16 Ashburton Place 
BOSTON 





MASSACHUSETTS ° 














HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 


Organ Architects and Builders 


Alliance, Ohio 


Established 1898 


















Get CHOIR and PULPIT 
GOWNS the EASY MOORE 


way! 





Beautiful, fine quality 
Gowns, Surplices, Cas- 
socks—now easy for your 
‘church to own under. 
MOORE'S Plan. Write 
for Free Choral Apparel 
Style Book C56, Pulpit | 
Apparel StyleBook CP56, 
Budget Payment Plan 156. 


_jE-R: MOORE CO. 
~ 425 Fifth Ave. 932 Dakin St 
_: New York, &. Y. Chicago, Ill. 











DeLong » DeLong 


1505 Race St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 
MEMORIALS, ALTARS, PEWS 
CHANCEL RENOVATIONS 














Junior Magic Sermon-Talks 
By REV. JACOB J. SESSLER, Ph. D. 


Here is something that really is novel in talks 
to young folks. They cover a wide variety of 
religious and moral truths, each of which is 
illustrated by a bit of magic which the teacher 
can easily perform $1.25 


At All Bookstores 
F.H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., New York 








classes—ordained clergymen, lay min- 

isters or licentiates, and associate min- 

isters, who are known as mediums. 
Work. Home circles are held. A few 


scientific organizations have been 
formed. Missionary work is carried 
on. Camp meetings are held. The Na- 


tional Association has one school. Much 
literature has been produced. It is 
estimated that not less than 2,000 
volumes have been published in the 
last half century. Five weekly jour- 
nals and three monthly magazines are 
issued. 

Branches. In the United States they 
comprise: the National Spiritualist 
Association; the Progressive Spiritual 
Church; the National Spiritual Alli- 
ance of the United States of America; 


| the General Assembly of Spiritualists. 


* * * 


UNITARIANS 

History. Unitarians assert that their 
beliefs were held by the early Chris- 
tians. Historically Unitarianism orig- 
inated in the first half-century of the 
Protestant Reformation. In England 
it gradually developed during the 
eighteenth century. In America Uni- 
tarianism developed out of New Eng- 
land Congregationalism. Many of the 
Congregational churches, including 
nearly all the oldest and most import- 
ant, tended toward Unitarian beliefs 
in the second half of the eighteenth 
century. In 1825 the American Uni- 
tarian Association was formed to do 


| missionary work, and to promote the 


interests of the churches. 
Doctrine. The Unitarians have never 
adopted a creed, and do not require of 


| ministers or members the profession 


of any particular doctrine. In general 
they accept the religion of Jesus. The 
distinguishing marks of modern Uni- 
tarianism are its insistence upon ab- 
solute freedom in belief, reliance upon 
the supreme guidance of reason, toler- 
ance of religious opinion, and em- 
phasis upon character. 

Organization. The Unitarians are 
congregational in polity. But they 
unite in district, state, and regional 





conferences, in the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and in an interna- 
tional association. 

Work. The home missionary work of 
the churches is carried on chiefly by 
the American Unitarian Association. 
Foreign work is conducted mainly 
through the International Association, 
with headquarters at Utrecht, Holland. 
Many leading schools and universities 
are under Unitarian administration. 

* ag * 


UNITED HOLY CHURCH OF 
AMERICA, INC. 

History. The church was organized 
in 1886, at Method, N. C. The first 
convocation was held in 1894 and at a 
convention in 1900 a discipline for the 
government of the churches was or- 
dered prepared. The present name was 


| adopted in 1916. 


Doctrine. The articles of faith are in 
accord with those of the orthodox 
churches, with these additions: entire 
sanctification, baptism of the Holy 
Ghost, divine healing, and the ultimate 
prevalence of the kingdom of Christ 
over all the earth. The ordinances 
observed are baptism by immersion, 
the Lord’s Supper, and the washing of 


feet. 

Organization. The officers of the 
church are president, vice-president, 
secretary, corresponding secretary, 
treasurer, auditor, and a board of 
trustees. 


Work. The purpose of the church is 
“to establish and maintain in North 
Carolina and other states, and to the 
uttermost parts of the world, a munic- 
ipality of holy convocations, assem- 
blies, conventions, conferences, public 
worship, missionary and school work, 
orphan homes, manual and_ trades 
training, and other operations auxil- 
iary and incidental thereto; also reli- 
gious resorts, with permanent and 
temporary dwellings for health, rest, 
Christian work and fellowship, and for 
the spiritual, moral, and mental im- 
provement of men, women, boys, and 
girls.” 


a o* ~ 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
History. This denomination is of 


modern origin, and is confined mostly 
to the American continent. It dates 
from the arrival of Rev. John Murray, 
in 1770. The earliest movement for 
organization was made in 1785, but it 
accomplished little more than to em- 
phasize the need of fellowship. A 
second convention in 1790 drew up the 
first profession of faith and plan of 
church organization. Hosea’ Ballou 
became the recognized leader of the 
movement. During his ministry, ex- 
tending from 1796 to 1852, the twenty 
or thirty churches increased to 500. 
At the Centennial Convention of 1870 
a plan of organization and a manual 
of administration were adopted. 

Doctrine. The theology of Univer- 
salism is that all souls are included in 
the gracious purpose of God to make 
at last a complete moral harmony. It 
avers that the sinner cannot escape 
punishment, but this is remedial, and 
is meant both to vindicate the inflex- 
ible righteousness of God, and to in- 
duce repentance and reformation in his 
wayward children. 

Organization. There is a general 
convention having jurisdiction over all 
clergymen and organizations; state 
conventions exercising within the state 
a similar jurisdiction; and parishes or- 
ganized for religious improvement and 
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the support of worship. Each parish 
manages its own affairs. 

Work. The home missionary work 
is carried on by the state conventions 
in their own territory, and in new 
fields by the general convention. For- 
eign missionary work is carried on in 
Japan. The church maintains two 
theological schools, and three acad- 
emies. There are three homes for the 
aged. It has a publishing house in 


Boston. 
- * * 


UNITED BRETHREN BODIES 

History. Philip William Otterbein 
came to the United States in 1752. 
After passing through a deep religious 
experience, he with Martin Boehm, con- 
ducted evangelistic work among the 
scattered settlements. In 1800 a dis- 
tinct ecclesiastical body was formed 
under the name of United Brethren in 
Christ. The first general conference 
was held in 1815, when a form of dis- 
cipline was adopted. Up to this time 
all the churches had used the German 
language, but the use of English was 
increasing, and the conference held in 
1817 ordered the Confession of Faith 
and Book of Discipline to be printed 
in both German and English. The 
general conference of 1889 revised the 
Confession of Faith and the Consti- 
tution. Some of the delegates, believ- 
ing that the revision was unconstitu- 
tional, withdrew and formed a com- 
munion of their own. 

Doctrine. In doctrine the church is 
Arminian. Its Confesion of Faith, 
consisting of thirteen brief articles, 
sets forth the generally accepted Chris- 
tian belief. Emphasis is laid upon a 
life of prayer, and devotion to Christ 
and his cause. The church early took 
a positive position on moral reform. In 
1821 it condemned slavery, and in 1841 
action was taken against the manufac- 
ture, sale and use of alcoholic drinks. 

Organization. Local churches are di- 
vided into classes with leaders and 
stewards. Annual conferences are com- 
posed of ministers and lay delegates in 
equal numbers. The general confer- 
ence meets every four years. Since 
1899 it has been lawful to license and 
ordain women. 

Work. The missionary work is pro- 
moted by three agencies, which employ 
about four hundred missionaries. The 
church maintains five colleges and a 
theological seminary. It also sup- 
ports three homes for orphans and 
aged people. 

Branches. These comprise the Church 
of the United Brethren in Christ; the 
Church of the United Brethren in 
Christ (Old Constitution); the United 
Christian Church. 

x *k 


VEDANTA SOCIETY 
History. This organization dates 
from the Parliament of Religions at 
the Chicago World’s Fair in 1893. A 
number of Hindus were present. One 
of the delegates was Swami Viveka- 
nanda. He gave a series of lectures 
on Vedanta philosophy in New York in 
1894. Three years later Swami Abhe- 
dananda took up the work and organ- 
ized the Vedanta Society, which was 
incorporated in 1898. The movement 

has grown slowly but steadily. 
Doctrine. Vedanta is the name of an 
ancient philosophy of India, and means 
literally “end of all wisdom.” It ex- 
plains what the end of wisdom is, how 
it is attained, and claims to harmonize 
with the ultimate conclusions of mod- 


ern science. It aims to give to religion 
a scientific and philosophical basis. 
Organization. 


The society has no | 


purpose of forming a new sect or creed. | 


It has six trustees, who with three 
other officials, 
board. The Swamis do not accept a 
salary or any remuneration. 

* * 


THE VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA 

History. In 1896, General and Mrs. 
Ballington Booth were persuaded by 
friends, who had witnessed their suc- 
cess, to organize a Christian and benev- 


olent movement that should be Ameri- | 


can in its principle and conduct, with 


form the executive | 


its governing officers and headquar- | 


ters in this country. In response to 


this call, the new, society was organ- | 
ized in that year, and was incorpo- | 


rated under the laws of New York. 


From the beginning the organization | 


has been declared to be an auxiliary 


of the church, and converts have been | 


encouraged to unite with churches of 
their preference. 

Doctrine. In doctrine the Volunteers 
are in harmony with the evangelical 
churches. Their principles are stated 
in a Book of Rules, and those who 
make application to join as officers, 
subscribe to them. They believe in the 
sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. They also ordain their of- 
ficers to the gospel ministry. 

Organization. The government is 
democratic. The commander in chief, 
or general, is elected for a term of five 
years. He has a cabinet or staff. A 
post consists of an officer in charge, 
with a number of assistants, and the 
soldiers. 

Work. The mission, as announced at 
its inauguration, is evangelical, carry- 
ing the gospel of good will and good 
living to unchurched people. A num- 
ber of welfare projects are carried on. 
They include day nurseries and kin- 
dergartens, maternity homes, shelters 
for homeless men, hospital and dispen- 
sary treatments, homes for widowed 


mothers and their children, homes for | 


young women, and health camps. 
Prison work is maintained in state and 
federal institutions. 





APPRECIATE AMERICA 


Readers will be interested in the 
series of “Appreciate America” il- 
lustrations which appear in this book. 
They have been provided by Appreciate 
America, Inc., Not for Profit, an or- 
ganization headed by Professor Paul 
H. Douglas of the University of Chi- 
cago. The plan of this organization is 
to release one poster each week. The 
posters, in colors, 14x20 inches in size, 


bear in pictorial form the authentic | 


facts of American history and life. The 
posters are good, so good in fact, that 
the Encyclopedia Britannica selected 
the one on “Religious Freedom” as the 
best patriotic poster of the year. 
Churches and church groups can do 
a great deal to help distribute these 
patriotic posters. It is an honest effort 
to offset anti-American propaganda 
which has been seeping through the 
various avenues of publicity. It is es- 
timated that there are ten dollars spent 
(Turn to page 96) 
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OUTSTANDING 
CHURCH-SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 


in America have been equipped 
from the full line of Sunday 
school furniture manufactured 
by us. 

What Are Your Requirements? 


Inquiries Will Receive 
Prompt Attention 


Standard School 


Equipment Co. 
Siler City, North Carolina 
































f. great TEMPLES 
of religion.... 















Three and four manual Wicks 
Organs are bringing incom- 
parable organ music to large 
churches everywhere. A Wicks 
representative will demon- 
strate this organ's remark- 
able qualities and will gladly 
assist your church in music 
matters. No obligation. 
























WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 
HIGHLAND - ILLINOIS 






Write Department 
CM 




















Crayon Talks 
By L. 0. BROWN 


Ministers, teachers, leaders and all workers 
among young folks will welcome this novel 
idea in illustrated talks. Here are fifty stor- 
ies, illustrated by simple sketches that may 
be drawn in front of an audience with a few 
easily placed strokes. illustrated $1.25 


At All Bookstores 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Business, and many others. 


obligation whatsoever. 








Department 8CM, 1411 Fourth 


STUDY APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


Also many other practical subjects for Ministers—Church Business 
Administration, Ministerial Ethics, Successful Sermons, 


Home-Study Courses leading to degrees in Divinity, 
Standard Text Books. 


Send for FREE Bulletin AT ONCE. 
Student Picture Folder included. There is no 


Send a letter or postal card at once to: 


Temple Bar Extension College 
Avenue, Seattle, Washington, U.S. A. 


Complete 
Law, 


etc. 
Psychology, 




















GOWNS 


FOR THE 


PULPIT and CHOIR 


When buying robes, write 
to America’s oldest and 
largest manufacturer. 


CotrellandLeonard, 


INC. 
Established 1832 


398 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 








Standard Courses in Absentia 
Leading to Regular Graduation 
College courses in Arts and Sciences, Bibli- 

eal Literature, Religious Education. 

College Course in the Humanities 
(History, Literature, Religion, Philosophy) 
BASED UPON THE HARVARD CLASSICS 


Graduate Research Courses 


Enroll Now Reasonable Tuition 
AMERICAN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Department E 








CENTRAL UNIVERSITY (estab. 1896) has en- 
abled hundreds of ministers to complete their 
university work by correspondence. Competent 
faculty. Individual instruction. 
Reasonable fees . . . Write for further 
information and catalog 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 


Irvington, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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7-CHURCH FURNITURE= 


Pews, Pulpits, Pulpit Chairs, Communion 
Tables, Altar Vases, Altar Crosses, Bap- 
tismal Fonts, Folding Chairs, Sunday School | 
| Furniture. We allow for or sell your ole 
| equipment. } 
| Catalogue and details on request | 
| REDINGTON Co., Dept. B, Seranton, Pa. | 

















ULPIT FURNITURE 


Chairs. Communion Tables 
Baptismal Fonts. Etc 


Fine furniture at factory-to- 
Church prices. State your needs, 


oy teoltial m:) le) Me a Ge) 


GREENVILLE, ILLINOIS 











FOLDING TABLES 


L- FOR CHURCH SOCIALS, a | 
DINNERS, MEETINGS 

Light weight but sturdy. Easily 

handled even by ladies. Stacked 

and stored in small space. Low- 

est prices—1 veartopay. Catalog FREE 

The Monroe Co., 3 Church St.,Colfax,lowa 



















Through the Bible 


in Seventy Hours 


For three years the Christian 
Church at Bonner Springs, Kansas, ob- 
served Good Friday by a public reading 
of the New Testament. It helped the 
church and community to a new ap- 
preciation of the Bible, so last year the 
plans were made to read the entire 
Bible beginning immediately after the 
morning service of Palm Sunday. The 
reading for the first day continued 
until time for the evening service. 
Thirty-two readers were used the first 
day. 

Monday morning at seven o’clock 
the reading again started and con- 
tinued until 7:30 in the evening. Read- 
ers were changed every fifteen minutes. 
The last verse of the book of Revela- 
tions was reached on Friday evening 
after seventy hours and four minutes 


| of reading time. 


| 
| 


| 


The assignments were made in ad- 
that the readers might be 
with their passages. As a 
result they read accurately, readily, 
convincingly. The public was invited 
to come to the church at any time and 
leave between periods. Many brought 


vance so 
familiar 


their Bibles with them to follow the 
readers. 
The schedule for the readings and 


the promotion of the plan was directed 
by the pastor of the church, W. E. 


Babb. 

Readings for the First Day 
Hour Book Verses 
11:30 Genesis 1-4 
11:45 Genesis 5-9 
12:00 Genesis 10-14 
12:15 Genesis 15-19 
12:30 Genesis 20-23 
12:45 Genesis 24-26 

1:00 Genesis 27-29 
1:15 Genesis 30-32 
1:30 Genesis 33-36 
1:45 Genesis 37-40 
2:00 Genesis 41-43 
2:15 Genesis 44-46 
2:30 Genesis 47-50 


7 


:00 
715 
Readings 
:00 
215 


. 
Leviticus 


1-5 

6-8 

9-12 
13-16 
17-20 
21-24 
25-28 
29-31 
32-34 


Exodus 
Exodus 
Exodus 
Exodus 
Exodus 
Exodus 
Exodus 
Exodus 
Exodus 
Exodus 35-38 

Exodus 39-Leviticus 2 
Leviticus 3-6 
Leviticus 17-9 
Leviticus 10-13 
Leviticus 14-15 

16-19 
Leviticus 20-22 
Leviticus 23-25 
Leviticus 26-Numbers 1 
for the Second Day 
Numbers 2-4 

Numbers’ 5-7 

Numbers’ 8-11 
Numbers 12-15 
Numbers 16-19 
Numbers 20-22 
Numbers 23-26 
Numbers 27-29 
Numbers 30-32 
Numbers 33-36 
Deuteronomy 
Deuteronomy 
Deuteronomy 
Deuteronomy 
Deuteronomy 
Deuteronomy 
Deuteronomy 
Deuteronomy 
Deuteronomy 
Joshua 1-4 
Joshua 5-8 
Joshua 9-11 
Joshua 12-15 
Joshua 16-20 
Joshua 21-24 
Judges 1-3 
Judges 4-6 
Judges 17-9 
Judges 10-13 


1-3 

4-6 

7-10 
11-14 
15-18 
19-23 
24-27 
28-30 
31-34 
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Hour Book Verses 6:30 Psalms 14-22 a) 
2:15 Judges 14-17 6:45 Psalms 23-32 
2:30 Judges 18-21 7:00 Psalms 33-39 q 
2:45 Ruth 7:15 Psalms 40-49 ; 
3:00 1 Samuel 1-3 Readings for the Fourth Day 
3:15 1 Samuel 4-8 7:00 Psalms 50-59 
3:30 1 Samuel 9-13 7:15 Psalms 60-68 Ye 
3:45 1 Samuel 14-15 7:30 Psalms 69-75 ' 
4:00 1 Samuel 16-18 7:45 Psalms 76-81 
4:15 1 Samuel 19-22 8:00 Psalms 82-90 
4:30 1 Samuel 23-25 8:15 Psalms 91-102 
4:45 1 Samuel 26-29 8:30 Psalms 103-106 
5:00 1 Samuel 30- 2 Samuel 2 8:45 Psalms 107-117 
5:15 2 Samuel 3-6 9:00 Psalms 118-119 ‘ 
5:30 2 Samuel 7-10 9:15 Psalms 120-136 BEAUTY AND UTILITY 
5:45 2 Samuel 11-13 9:30 Psalms 137-146 Your Congregation Will Appreciate 
6:00 2 Samuel 14-16 9:45 Psalms 147-150 
6:15 2 Samuel 17-19 10:00 Proverbs 1-6 ; 
6:30 2 Samuel 20-23 10:15 Proverbs 7-12 "Sout ind atan tomy a0tk 4h teams aa. 
6:45 2 Samuel 24- 1 Kings 2 10:30 Proverbs 13-17 enue Udetes ketene 
7:00 1 Kings 3-6 10:45 Proverbs 18-23 door is being used to advantage in Sunday School ' 
7:15 1 Kings 7-8 11:00 Proverbs 24-29 prion — rooms, pastors’ studies, recreation 
Readings for the Third Day vehi Proverbs 30- Modernfold Doors are available in a variety of 
f Ecclesiastes 4 appealing and appropriate fabrics. They blend 
7:00 1 Kings 9-11 11:30 Eeclesiastes 5-9 perfectly with any decorative scheme. Write to- 
_ . — ope 19-08’ Mactenteiten° Us. non Ro complete information. There is no obli- 
738 cings 15-17 Song of Solomon 4 | 
as - sti ge 12:00 Song of Solomon _ 5- | NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS 
; mee sss Isaiah 1 4 
8:15 2 Kings 1-3 12:18 Isai 9-7 ms Mm 556 South 25th Street 
8:80 2 Kings 4-6 a soni wan Moserrfolis New Castle, Indiana 
Oe een ee 12:45 Isaiah 13-19 DOORS 
9:00 2 Kings 10-12 1:00 Isaiah 20-25 
te . oo wie 1:15 Isaiah 26-29 fee 
aan - srl 91.98 1:30 Isaiah 380-35 | | 
ms ee —_ 1:45 Isaiah 36-39 | 082 u 
weg ? ee gah : 2:00 Isaiah 40-44 || Christian Life Series 
: ronicles -é a. 5 wr 
10:30 1 Chronicles 4-6 ae — no Sunday Schoo! Literature 
10:45 1 Chronicles 7-10 2:45 Isaiah 57-61 following the 
11:00 1 Chronicles 11-14 3:00 Isaiah 62-66 4h } 
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The Minister’s Working Tools 


RADITION has it that it was diffi- 

cult for the ancient serfs to make 

bricks without straw. It is hard 
for a mechanic to work without the pro- 
per tools. Similarly no minister can do 
his best work unless he is equipped 
with the tools of his trade. He must 
have a shop and the proper instruments 
to make his personal efforts effective. 
Tools were not invented to be a burden 
to man but an aid to make his work 
more effective. 

There are some conflicts in the pro- 
gram of work of the clergyman. Tra- 
ditionally he needs a study where he 
can do his reading and compose his ser- 
mons. Modern church organization has 
made almost as essential the need of 
an office where he may keep the rec- 
ords which are necessary, hold business 
and personal interviews and prepare 
his correspondence. All these obliga- 
tions may have attention in one room 
which is a combination of both study 
and office but experience has shown that 
the minister can better adjust his work 
if the details of administration are 
eared for in a different setting than 
his study which is for reading and de- 
votional purposes. 

There are several ways in which the 
office and the study conflict. The office 
needs to be easily accessible so that it 
may be readily located by visitors. The 
study should be at a less convenient 
place for tha public that the preacher 
may be alone. The office should be so 
organized that the clergyman has ready 
access to files, records, correspondence 
and other details. The study should be 
freed from all details except reading, 
prayer consultation and composition. 
Though there has been much improve- 
ment in the design of church offices 
during the past generation very few 
churches have planned the minister’s 
quarters to be most effective. 

Of course when a church is fully 
staffed the problem is different than 
when a man does his work alone or with 
the assistance of one secretary. Under 
the leadership of the late Samuel V. 
V. Holmes, the Westminster Presby- 
terian Church of Buffalo, New York, 
built into a new parish house the best 
arranged church offices and study we 
know. They were found on two floors. 
The first floor offices were near the en- 
trance of the parish house. This is the 
correct location. Visitors hesitate to 
walk through long corridors, even 


*Editor, “Church Management.’’ 


by William H. Leach” 


though they are called cloisters, to find 
the preacher. On this floor near the 
information desk is the office of the 
assistant minister. The minister’s office 
and his library are on the second floor. 
Under this arrangement the minister 
is not disturbed when visitors can be 
satisfied by those in the first floor of- 
fices. At the same time he is available 
if he is needed. 


Where the church supplies one secre- 
tary to help the minister a double 
office is essential. The first one may 
be office and reception room combined. 
Here is the secretary and the records 
of the church. The minister’s room, 
which is library and study, is located 


‘beyond this office and is entered only 


through the reception room. A sepa- 
rate exit, however, is to be commended. 
It makes it possible to dismiss visitors 
without having others who may be 
waiting to see them. 

Where a man has no secretarial help 
the problem is still more difficult. No 
man can do his best sermonic work 
with interruptions by the telephone or 
other details. His time and his office 
must be organized to his work. Some 
men flee from the office to a secluded 
room in their homes for study purposes. 
Some try and divide a one-room office 
so that the desk is at one end while a 
small altar at the other gives them the 
atmosphere for reading and worship. 

Probably as good a solution as we 
can get for the one-man office and 
study is for the minister to keep his 
study in the manse while an office is 
set up in the church. Then by limit- 
ing the office hours to one or two a 
day he can keep the details of the two 
jobs sufficiently apart to work effec- 
tively. His good wife, then, must fill 
in by answering the telephone and 
keeping disturbances from him. 

Where one is confined to one room 
for his study and office activities he 
must still consciously divide his time 
and, where possible, his space. Of 
course, it requires more personal dis- 
cipline to keep work hours faithfully 
in one’s own home than when there is 
an office in the church. But it can be 
done if proper pressure is applied. 

Since we have laid the basis of divid- 
ing the minister’s working tools into 
two categories it is well that we dis- 
cuss the equipment needed in study and 
office under different heads. First let 
us take the organization and equip- 
ment needed for a good study. 


The Equipped Study 

For most effective study the minister 
needs a room of good ventilation, 
equipped with a desk for composition, a 
good chair, a good working library, 
shelves for magazines and files for in- 
dexing material for his reading. There 
must be pen and ink and, if he composes 
on the typewriter and most ministers of 
today do, he will need a typewriter. 
This will either be accommodated by his 
desk or by a special typewriter stand. 

No minister has financial ability or 
shelf room to provide all of the books 
he will use. In addition to his own 
library he will use public libraries, min- 
isters’ book clubs and other sources for 
his information. But a basic library is 
as essential to the preacher as a garage 
is to the automobile mechanic. The 
room which is built for the study should 
have built-in book shelves. Glass slid- 
ing doors will help keep the volumes 
clean but open shelves make the books 
convenient. Built-in shelves give the 
greatest economy of space which is 
greatly to be desired. 

As soon as the books reach several 
hundred in number careful index- 
ing is essential. It will save time 
to carefully index the books, pasting 
the key number on the backbone where 
it is clearly visible and then listing 
the titles alphabetically in three-inch 
by five-inch cards. 

The accepted system of indexing 
used by American librarians is the 
Dewey system. Some, especially men 
with the larger libraries, may wish to 
index their books in this way. For 
them we give the classifications. 


000 GENERAL WORKS 

010 Bibliography 

020 Library Economy 

030 General Encyclopedias 

040 General Collected Essays 
050 General Periodicals 

060 General Societies, Museums 
070 Journalism, Newspapers 

080 Polygraphy, Special Libraries 
090 Book Rarities 


100 PHILOSOPHY 

110 Metaphysics 

120 Special Metaphysical Topics 
130 Mind and Body 

140 Philosophic Systems 

150 Psychology 

160 Logic Dialectics 

170 Ethics 

180 Ancient Philosophers 

190 Modern Philosophers 


200 RELIGION 

210 Natural Theology 

220 Bible 

230 Doctrinal, Dogmatics, Theology 
240 Devotional, Practical 
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Homiletics, Pastoral, Parochial 
Church: Institution Work 
General Church History 
Christian Churches and Sects 
Nonchristian Religions 


250 
260 
270 
280 
290 


SOCIOLOGY SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Statistics 

Political Science 

Economics 

Law 

Administration 

Associations and Institutions 
Education 

Commerce, Communications 
Customs, Costumes, Folklore 


300 
310 
320 
330 
340 
350 
360 
370 
380 
390 


PHILOLOGY 

Comparative 

English, Anglo-Saxon 
German and Other Teutonic 
French Provencal 

Italian, Roumanian 

Spanish, Portuguese 

Latin and Other Italic 
Greek and Other Hellenic 
Other Languages 


PURE SCIENCE 
Mathematics 
Astronomy 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Geology 

Paleontology 

Biology, Anthropology 
Botany 

Zoology 


USEFUL ARTS APPLIED 
SCIENCE 

Medicine 

Engineering 

Agriculture 

Home Economics 
Communication, Business 
Chemic Technology 
Manufactures 

Mechanic Trades 
Building 


FINE ARTS RECREATION 
Landscape Gardening 
Architecture 

Sculpture 

Drawing, Decoration, Design 
Painting 

Engraving 

Photography 

Music 

Amusements 


LITERATURE 

American 

English, Anglo-Saxon 
Germanic and Other Teutonic 
French, Provencal 

Italian, Rumanian 

Spanish, Portuguese 

Latin and Other Italic 
Greek and Other Hellenic 
Other Literature 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY 

Geography and Travels 

Biography 

Ancient History 

Modern Europe 

Modern Asia 

Modern Africa 

Modern North America (including 

Central America) 

Modern South America 

990 Modern Oceania and Polar Regions 
For his own books the author has de- 


veloped a system which he thinks is 
preferable to the Dewey for the aver- 


age minister. Few ministers will have 
so complete a library as is assumed by 


the Dewey system. The plan provides | 


that the books be placed on the shelf, 
first of all alphabetically, by subject. 
The first subject in this library is 
“Administration,” which, of course, 
means church administration. 
are some sixty books under this classi- 
fication. The concluding subject is 
“Youth.” The administration books 
are placed on the top shelf at the left 
hand side. In regular order the books 
proceed through Bible, Biography, 
History, Hymns, etc. At the lower right 
hand of the shelves will be found the 
volumes of the final or youth classifi- 
cation. 

The books in each classification are 
arranged alphabetically according to 
author. The first two books under 
Administration are 





INTERCHURCH GOVERNMENT 
By Clarence R. Athearn 
Adm. 1 











The second book is 





‘ranged alphabetically by authors. 


PUTTING THE CHURCH ON A 
FULL TIME BASIS 
By A. W. Beaven 
Adm. 3 











In starting the system only odd 
numbers are used so that new book 
purchases may be inserted in the 
proper places with the even numbers. 


There 





If necessary, additional listings can be | 


made by dividing the numerals with 
letters as 1-A, 1-B, etc. Books in other 
classifications are likewise arranged 
alphabetically and numbered beginning 
with 1. 

When the books have been placed 
on the shelf in this order one can 


simply looking at the shelves. A card 
index is prepared, however, and ar- 
The 
card should have, in addition to the 
information placed on the books, the 
name of the publisher and the price 
of the volume. There will be border 


line books where the cards will help. | 


The simplicity of this system com- 
mends itself. Suppose you wish to lo- 


cate a book by Arthur John Gossip en- | 


titled The Hero in Thy Soul. Probably 
you will know that it is a volume of 
sermons so your eyes follow the shelves 
to the sermon classification. Then it 
runs from “A” through the “G” 
authors. In this particular library it 
is Ser. 153. If you are not sure of the 
classification the cards will give the 
information needed. 
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STRONG Zeorcomeccal 


STEEL 


FOLDING CHAIRS 


THE IDEAL AUXILIARY CHAIR 


When you want guality seating at econom- 
ical cost, it is hard to find any value com- 
parable to our Series 80-F as shown above. 
It features a strong, rigid frame; large, 
comfortable seat; one-motion folding ac- 
tion; white rubber feet on all legs, and a 
positive seat lock. Write for complete de- 
tails and general catalog .. Dept. C.M. 


NORCOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 











usually locate any book desired by | | Established 1915 





( ORGANIZATION FUNDS > 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


OVER 1,500,000 
SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 


were sold in 1940 by members of 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS, Ladies’ Aids, 
Young People’s Groups, etc. Finest 
quality cloths. They enable you to 
earn money for your treasury, and 
make friends for your organization. 


Sample Free to Official 


SANGAMON MILLS 
Cohoes, N. Y. 





Quickly, Easily Earned 


Our cooperative plan is now being used with 
remarkable success by thousands of women’s 
church societies, clubs and other organizations. 
Unusually big profits can be earned quickly, 
easily, pleasantly by filling orders for Gott- 
schalk’s Metal Sponges, which are regularly 
used in millions of homes. Nearly every call 
means a sale. Let us tell you how we have been 


helping church workers for 20 years. Write 
today for full particulars regarding special offer. 
METAL SPONGE SALES CORP., Lehigh 


Ave. & Mascher St., Phila., Pa. 


_ Gottschalks _ 


















METAL SPONGE 
CHIMES 


(wom maans 


Write for literature. Address Dept. 44 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md, 
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Periodicals 

If many periodicals come to the min- 
ister’s study the matter of classifica- 
tion is even more difficult than that of 
books. He may try to keep them in 
erder on a table but it soon becomes 
filled to overflowing. As in the case 
of books, shelves make the best de- 
pository for magazines. The shelves 
may be wider than for books. Twelve 
inches will accommodate the widest 
periodical. If special shelving, twelve 
inches wide with six inches between 
shelves is provided, dozens of maga- 
zines can be accommodated in little 
space. 

Periodicals are not intended for 
permanent use but many ministers like 
to keep the last four or five issues. 
These shelves will provide for this. 
Some periodicals such as Church Man- 
agement have greater degrees of use- 
fulness and will be preserved. Most 
of the readers keep the copies for 
years. Some file them consecutively. 
Cthers have learned to file them by 
months: that is all of the January 
issues are kept together, the February 
ones are kept together and so on. 
This method of classification makes 
possible immediate use of the special 
day material. For instance when the 
minister wishes to get Lenten material 
he naturally turns to the February and 
March issues. For Easter look at the 
March and April numbers. 

The proper way to use most periodi- 
cals is to read the articles or items of 
interest as soon as possible. If par- 
ticular articles seem to have perma- 
nent value they can be clipped and 
filed for later use. If certain articles 
seem to have special value for some 
society or individual in the church it 
should be passed on to the proper per- 
son. The magazines which the min- 
ister prizes so highly that he wishes 
to preserve all copies should be bound 
in volumes and go onto his shelves as 
books. 

Filing Material for Future Reference 

Proper sermon preparation demands 
not alone that one do much reading 
and honest thinking but, also, that the 
material be properly indexed for use 
when that is desirable. Items of such 
interest in both books and magazines 
may be indexed. The books will go 
onto the shelves where they are avail- 
able when desired. The magazine ar- 
ticles should be clipped and filed. It 
is a simple matter to make an efficient 
filing system. 

The equipment necessary is a letter- 
sized filing case and a smaller case for 
3”x5” ecards. Some cases are avail- 
able which have three letter-size draw- 
ers and then two card files on the 
One of these is almost ideal] for 
It gives him space 
correspondence, 


top. 
the minister’s use. 
professional 


for his 
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for filing his sermon manuscripts, for 
filing his clippings and indices for both 
the books in his library and his clip- 
pings. 

One of two ways is usually used for 
filing clippings. One way is to num- 
ber them as clipped and paste in a 
scrap book. The second method is 
number them as clipped and place them 
in manila folders. Twenty-five can be 
placed in one folder. Then these are 
filed in the letter-sized file. Smaller 
clippings may be pasted on a sheet of 
paper to keep the folder in order. On 
the outside of the folder place the 
numbers of illustrations which it con- 
tains. For instance, the figures might 
be: 1-25 or: 26-50. 

A 3”x5” ecard provides the subject 
index. These are arranged alpha- 
betically by subject or author accord- 
ing to which is most distinctive about 
the item. The card giving the subject 
also carries the number. Then if the 
material filed carries the number 36 it 
is merely necessary to open the proper 
file drawer, remove the clipping and 
the matter is before you. 

The filing cabinet is better than the 
scrap book. It will hold much more 
material and it is as readily available. 
In addition, as a matter of policy, the 
clergyman will find it wise to adapt 
his own filing systems to those which 
are approved by business. If he has 
a secretary she has been trained to use 
the standardized equipment. If he 
does the work himself he should profit 
from the experience of others. 

In the indexing of illustrations and 
other material from books the filing 
case is not used. It can, however, be 
included in the card index. When the 
item is deemed worthy of filing for 
future reference simply use a card giv- 
ing the subject matter as the head. 
Then underneath give the book title 
with the page where the material is to 
be found. These cards can go into the 
same file with the cards which list the 
clipped illustrations. An example is 
as follows: 





HENRY, PATRICK 
DEFENDS BAPTISTS 
The Story of American Dissent by 
John M. Mecklin. Harcourt, Brace 
& Company. Page 258. 











In the case of magazines which are 
not to be destroyed the method of 
filing would be the same as books. The 
reference would be to the magazine, 
date of issue and number of the page. 
Filing Sermons 

The letter-sized filing cabinet also 
gives the opportunity to file sermon 
manuscripts. Each sermon should be 
placed in a folder which has the title 
of the sermon, the Bible text and the 
date and place where it has been 


preached. We find it difficult to sym- 
pathize with the clergymen who, for 
fear they may seem to repeat a ser- 
mon, destroy the thing which they have 
created. The wise minister will sel- 
dom repeat a sermon word for word 
but any sermon worth writing has 
material in it which should be pre- 
served. There are figures which are 
the result of research, paragraphs 
which express convictions, quotations 
which have been run down by much 
trouble. The sermon file is worth much 
to the preacher and should be _ pre- 
served through this system of filing. 
Office Equipment 

In the office there must be equipment 
to take care of the correspondence, the 
various records which the minister 
needs, his promotional plans and things 
of that nature. The telephone will be 
in the office. Where there is secretarial 
help the membership and financial rec- 
ords are cared for in the office. 

In the properly organized church of- 
fice there should be available the fol- 
lowing: 

1. List of all church members, to- 
gether with their addresses and tele- 
phone numbers. 

The officers may be segregated from 
the other members but all members 
should be listed in this way. In other 
pages we give some instructions for 
keeping this list up to date. So far 
as the office is concerned we assume 
that it is up to date. 

2. A list of members of the Sunday 
school and the various church societies. 
Each society should be instructed to 
give a duplicate list to the minister 
with addresses and telephone numbers. 
Various special groups such as teach- 
ers and others may be segregated. But 
the information is necessary for care- 


ful work. 
8. Suitable files to care for these 
lists. 


4. Correspondence files. These should 
be the letter-size standard upright 
four-drawer files or a_ three-drawer 
with card index files above the letter 
drawers. 

5. Financial records. If the records 
are kept by a voluntary official outside 
of the church the quarterly or monthly 
reports should be available in the of- 
fice. 

6. Typewriter for correspondence. 
Optional Equipment 

In addition to the essentials there 
are marginal items of equipment which 
are helpful if the church is in a posi- 
tion to make use of them. 

1. Duplicating machine. If the 
church prepares its weekly calendar 
through use of a duplicating machine 
this, of course, has a place in the of- 
fice. It is an open question how much 
a church profits by trying to do this 

(Turn to page 96) 
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The “American Sunday-School 
Union’--and Its Mission 
by g. Clarence Miller, EZ. » President 


dates its inception from May 13, 

1817, when representatives of sev- 
eral of the Sunday schools in Philadel- 
phia organized the Sunday and Adult 
School Union—the object of the soci- 
ety being to “promote unity and Chris- 
tian charity,” the “establishment of 
schools giving gratis instruction on the 
Sabbath,” and “to encourage and 
strengthen the cause of the Redeemer 
in Philadelphia and other parts of the 
state of Pennsylvania.” 


[ast American Sunday-School Union 


The great activity and success of the 
Sunday and Adult School Union inten- 
sified the desire for a national institu- 
tion. Consequently, on May 25, 1824, 
at its annual meeting representatives 
in attendance from twenty of the then 
twenty-four states of the Union, or- 
ganized and adopted the constitution of 
the American Sunday-School Union. In 
1845 the society was incorporated as a 
non-profit corporation. 


Field Work 


At the 124th annual meeting of the 
society held in the society’s building at 
1816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Tuesday afternoon, May 13, 1941, in 
reporting the nation-wide work of this 
organization which labors in the rural 
area of forty states, it was stated 
that during the year under’ con- 
sideration a total of 3,504 Union Sun- 
day schools have been active under the 
direction of a field force including nine 
superintendents, two field secretaries 
and ten general and one hundred and 
thirty-nine regular missionaries. The 
total attendance of teachers and schol- 
ars associated in the work of these Sun- 
day schools was reported as 148,669. 
With 445 new Sunday schools or- 
ganized during the year and 195 
schools recognized, it was stated 
that there had been an increase of 
eighty-two in the total number of 
active schools as compared with the 
previous year. Similar increases were 
reported in the number of Daily Vaca- 
tion Bible Schools, which totaled 1,196, 
with 33,406 pupils enrolled, and in the 
fifty-two Young People’s Bible Confer- 
ences conducted in twenty-two states, 
with nearly 5,000 young people in at- 
tendance. Of striking significance was 
the fact that in connection with all 
phases of the work, it was stated that 
a total of 9,507 had made public con- 
fession of Christ as their Lord and 
Saviour during the year. As in for- 


mer years, a number of Sunday schools 
were reported as having developed into 
churches, most of which had been taken 
over by the denominations selected by 
a majority vote of these schools. 

Of particular interest were facts 
presented to indicate that the need for 
the peculiar type of work carried on by 
the American Sunday-School Union 
has not decreased, but rather increased 
in recent years. Because of the with- 
drawal of denominational forces in 
many rural sections of the country, 
there are approximately 10,000 aban- 
doned churches, in many of which at 
the present time Union Sunday-school 
work is being carried on. 

Publication Work 

The report on publication and educa- 
tional work pointed out that the printed 
page should be used far more liberally 
than the American Sunday-School Un- 
ion has yet used it. The opinion was 
further expressed that up to the pres- 
ent time the Uniform Lesson system has 
been the best method yet devised in 
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teaching and studying the Bible in 
Sunday schools. This literature, which 
includes Sunday-school quarterlies, pa- 
pers, and helps of all sorts for both 
regular Sunday-school work, Daily Va- 
cation Bible Schools, Home Department 
organizations and Young People’s Bible 
Conferences, will have a large influence 
in combating the devastating effects of 
those present day materialistic tenden- 
cies which have resulted in the exist- 
ing international situation. 


Management 

Undenominational in its structure, 
yet contributing through its entire life 
to the growth of all denominations, the 
American Sunday-School Union is un- 
der the direct management of a Board 
of Officers and Managers composed of 
thirty-six Christian laymen who hold 
their church affiliation in more than 
twelve Evangelical Protestant denomi- 
nations. 


It may well be asked how all this is 


made possible. How has this great 
work been sustained? Solely by volun- 
tary contributions from those who 


heard the “cry of the children for 
spiritual bread.” Supplementing the 
contributions which currently are re- 
ceived, is the evidence of a deep inter- 
est. in the society’s work on the part 
of life-long friends who make some 
provision for a continuance of the work 
through legacies. 








On the International 


are 


BIBLE CENTERED 


EASY TO TEACH 


missionary work. 


1816 Chestnut Street 





Union Lesson Helps 


Uniform Sunday-School 


UNDENOMINATIONAL 


INTERESTING TO STUDY 


Union periodicals aim to present only 
constructive truth. They are prepared 
especially for the small and medium size school, for all age 
groups, backed by a history of 124 years of Sunday-School 


Send for Free Specimen Copies 
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FOR THE INTERNATIONAL S. S. LESSONS 


TARBELL’S 


Teachers’ Guide for 1942 


The Expositor 


of Sunday 
School helps. 
It is edited by 
the _ greatest 
Sunday School 
guide, Dr. Tar- 
bell. Rich in 


lustrations and 
inspiration 





$2.00 
(Postpaid) 


information, il- | 


“At the head | 


| 
| 
| 


from its Chris- | 
tian teaching.” | 


F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Avenue, New York 











DISCOVER 
for yourself the wealth 
of helpful material in 


THE PULPIT DIGEST 
“America’s Foremost Sermon Magazine’ 
NOW IN ITS SIXTH YEAR 
Thousands have found its sermons, outlines, 
illustrations and workshop notes for sermons 
of inestimable aid in their preparation and 

delivery of sermons. 

“This is the finest preacher’s helper that I 
have ever found.”’—Rev. C. T. Herod, Scotts- 
burg, Indiana. 


Only $1.00 for a Full Year 
Subscribe Today 


THE PULPIT DIGEST 


22 Station Plaza Great Neck, N. Y. 














Through the Bible 


(From page 91) 


Hour Book Verses 
9:30 Ezekiel 41-44 
9:45 Ezekiel 45-48 

10:00 Daniel 1-3 

10:15 Daniel 4-6 

10:30 Daniel 17-9 

10:45 Daniel 10-12 

11:00 Hosea 1-7 

11:15 Hosea _ 8-14 

11:30 Joel 

11:45 Amos. 1-7 

12:00 Amos’ 8- Obadiah 

12:15 Jonah 

12:30 Micah 

12:45 Nahum-Habakkuk 
1:00 Zephaniah-Haggai 
1:15 Zechariah 1-7 
1:30 Zechariah 8-14 
1:45 Malachi 
2:00 Matthew 1-4 
2:15 Matthew 5-8 
2:30 Matthew 9-11 
2:45 Matthew 12-13 
3:00 Matthew 14-16 
3:15 Matthew 17-19 
3:30 Matthew 20-22 
3:45 Matthew 23-25 
4:00 Matthew 26-28 
4:15 Mark § 1-3 
4:30 Mark 4-6 
4:45 Mark “7-9 
5:00 Mark 10-11 
5:15 Mark 12-13 
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5:30 Mark 14-16 

5:45 Luke 1-2 

6:00 Luke 3-5 

6:15 Luke 6-8 

6:30 Luke 9-10 

6:45 Luke 11-12 

7:00 Luke 13-15 

7:15 Luke 16-18 
Readings for the Sixth Day 
7:00 Luke 19-21 

7:15 Luke 22-24 

7:30 John 1-3 

7:45 John 4-6 

8:00 John 7-9 

8:15 John 10-12 

8:30 John 13-15 

8:45 John 16-18 

9:00 John 19-21 

9:15 Acts 1-4 

9:30 Acts 5-7 

9:45 Acts 8-10 

10:00 Acts 11-13 

10:15 Acts 14-16 

10:30 Acts 17-19 

10:45 Acts 20-22 

11:00 Acts 23-25 

11:15 Acts 26-28 

11:30 Romans 1-4 
11:45 Romans _ 5-8 
12:00 Romans- 9-12 
12:15 Romans 13-16 
12:30 1 Corinthians 1-6 
12:45 1 Corinthians’ 7-11 
1:00 1 Corinthians 12-16 
1:15 2 Corinthians 1-5 
1:30 2 Corinthians’ 6-10 
1:45 2 Corinthians 11-13 
2:00 Galatians 

2:15 Ephesians 

2:30 Philippians 

2:45 Colossians 

3:00 1 and 2 Thessalonians 
3:15 1 Timothy 

3:30 2 Timothy and Titus 
3:45 Philemon and Hebrews 1-5 
4:00 Hebrews’ 6-10 
4:15 Hebrews 11-13 
4:30 James 

4:45 1 Peter 

5:00 2 Peter and 1 John 1-2 
5:15 1 John 3-5; 2 and 3 John 

and Jude 

5:30 Revelation 1-6 

5:45 Revelation 7-12 
6:00 Revelation 13-17 
6:15 Revelation 18-22 





Appreciate America 
(From page 89) 
in this country for anti-American pro- 


paganda to every one dollar spent for 


American propaganda. 

If you can help in this program write 
to “Appreciate America, Inc., Not for 
Profit,” 130 North Wells Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


list of posters and also for the other | 
publications which are issued. 


Working Tools 
(From page 94) 


kind of work. Some churches have the 
more expensive multigraph equipment. 
It requires more skill for effective 
work. Our observation is that the 
multigraph is not as popular in church 
work as formerly, while duplicating 
machines have gained in use. 


2. Addressing machine. An address- 
ing machine of some type is almost 
an essential when a church has 300 or 
more families. It does the work in an 
hour which a girl at the typewriter 
could not do in ten. In the larger 
churches the addressing machine should 
be equipped with automatic selector. 
This enables the user to address, at 
members, prospects, heads of 
families, Sunday school pupils, and 
others. Properly used the addressing 
machine may be the most valuable 
equipment a church has. 


will, 


Receiving Callers 


Assuming that a minister has an of- 
fice and study, which does he use for 
his callers? It depends on the nature 
of the calls. Those who come seeking 
pastoral help should be received in the 
study. Business calls probably should 
be received in the office. Experience 
has taught that it is unwise to permit 
too many details to crowd into the 
study. 

Yet, one may carry the secluded 
study idea to a point of absurdity. Min- 
isters who shut themselves away and 
refuse to see any, one for hours at a 
time may lose more than they gain by 
such methods. Sometimes when we 
try to get a clergyman his secretary 
advises that the telephone call must be 
made at certain hours. Many ‘times 
the secretary lacks the tact to get the 
idea properly across. People who are 
pressed with business and social obli- 
gations do not always appreciate the 
minister’s exclusiveness in this respect. 
I recall that Dr. William P. Merrill of 
Brock Church, New York City, was 
once asked what he did with people 
who wished to see him during his 
study hours. 

“T see them,” he said. “Perhaps I 
preach poorer sermons because of this 
but I believe that my sermons have a 
little more humanity in them because 
of it.” 








Ask for the complete | 


PASTOR... 


IS YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL PRODUCING 
CHURCH MEMBERS? 
Use the Gospel Light Series Sunday School 
Lessons. Christ Centered—All Bible—Correctly 
Graded. Send for FREE Sample Compendium. 
THE GOSPEL LIGHT PRESS 
1443-M N. Vine Street, Hollywood, California 
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TRADE DIRECTORY Pian 


Charles Svoboda 


Church 
Furniture 


a 6253 Mershon Street 











HIS Directory is more complete than any of the earlier editions. 

It is published for the benefit of both subscribers and advertisers. 

If kept at a handy place around the church office it will be used 
by all organizations which are interested in purchasing church equip- 
ment. The names of our advertisers are in bold faced type. Where 
other things are equal we urge that you give them your patronage. 





_< 

















ui Philadelphia, Pa. 
ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS Theodor Kundtz Company, The AY) | 
; nena — Winslow and Center Streets Ta BL) Delaware 7384 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Armstrong Cork Company 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania (See page 87) J 


J. & R. Lamb Studios, The 









































Celotex Corporation, The Tenafly, New Jersey 
919 North Michigan Avenue (See page 99) 
Chicago, Illinois . 
Manitowoc Church Furniture Company It will pay you to write 
Fir-Tex Insulating Board Company Wesabe. Wisconsin KLAGSTAD STUDIOS 
1108 Porter Building (See page 97) iL . § 
Portland, Oregon when in need of 
Ossit Chureh Furniture Company PAINTINGS, 
Masonite Corporation anesville, Wisconsin 
111 West Washington Street (See page 103) PULPITS, FONTS, 
Chicago, Illinois 
Payne-Spiers Studios, Inc., The ALTARS, PEWS, 
United States Gypsum Company 175 Fifth Avenue -—~}) BRASS GOODS 
300 West Adams Street New York, New York | | d 
Chicago, Illinois Studios: Paterson, New Jersey H | an 
(See page 103) ie DRAPERIES 
ADDRESSING EQUIPMENT Rambusch | | Write us for designs and 
——_—_—_——— <masememn . es | prices when you _ need 
2 West 45th Street 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation New York, New York | anything for the church. 
1200 Babbitt Road, Euclid P. O. See pa 103 | ' 
Cleveland, Ohio a -_ KLAGSTAD STUDIOS : 
: J. P. Redington & Company 223 Fifth St., S. a 
Elliott Addressing Machine Company Scranton, Pennsylvania — Minneapolis Minnesota 
Cambridge, Massachusetts (See pages 90, 103) 
Pruitt L. L. Sams & Sons 
15 Pruitt Building 905 South Fifth 
Chicago, [Mlinois Waco, Texas 


Just what you have been looking for. 


(See classified) 








Pittsburgh Typewriter & Supply Company B BLE mi i 

336 Fourth Avenue = __ ANNUITIES DI] 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania : — ‘ KS . 
(See classified) oe gay Society FOR YOUNG PEOPLE'S 












New York, New York aes aires 








AIR CONDITIONING FOR CHURCHES With the use 





— pene American Sunday-School Union of this Course, every 
Burnham Boiler Corporation 1816 Chestnut -Street £ Young People's Society may 
Irvington, New York Philadelphia, Pennsylvania be converted into a School for 


(See page 95) 


Bible Training. 
Carrier Corporation, The | ible draining. 


AA Christian Doctrine Course 


Syracuse, New York American Tract Society 

21 West 46th Street - | 
Fitzgibbons Boiler Company New York, New York } 52. 52 studies of What the ‘Bible Teaches, freshly 
101 Park Avenue (See page 27) | written, with an inspiring lesson for each week. 


New York, New York 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church Send 15¢ for current issue 















































Reynolds Manufacturing Company in the U.S. A., Board of { Book catalogue, or samples of sound i 
412 Prospect Avenue, N. E. = phe —s . | FREE! Sunday School papers and quarterlies. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan New York, New Yor 
York I Machi Cc orati Foreign Missions, Executive Committee of HRISTIAN PUBLICATIONS, INC 
ork Ice Machinery Corporation Missions, Exe 
York, Pennsylvania the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 1572 N. Third Street Harrisburg, Pa. 
FP. 0. Box 330 
ALTARS Nashville, Tennessee 
7 eas eal iat av Golden Rule Foundation, The 
American Seating Company 60 East 42nd Street 
Grand Rapids, Michigan Now York, New Yok 
(See page 7) : ae A Minister's Book of Prayers 
DeLong & DeLong Moody Bible Institute, The By CHARLES CARROLL ALBERTSON 
1505 Race Street ont a Place ; 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ye ay cc 75) A collection of prayers carefully se- J 
tt "ae oie as lected from many sources, and suited 
DeLong Furniture Corporation ' ree acres Church, U. | to any and all occasions of public 
Topton, Pennsylvania a ae ~ ‘ F Ee 
156 Fifth Avenue | service or devotion. $1.25 

DeMoulin Brothers & Company New York, New York hid stad Aaianbditiea 
1168 South Fourth Street Presbyterian Board of Christian Education ” “ 
toes cae oa. 98) Witherenecn ‘euidien F.H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., New York 

. ’ Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ¢ 
R. Geissler, Inc 
=n Peat Salvation Army, The 
age 120-130 ‘West ath Street 
A ‘ys New York, New York 4 
Josephinum Church Furniture Company, The (See page 5!) ; 
351-361 Merritt Street w , a ‘. BEAUTIFY YOUR CHURCH 

omen’s Christian Temperance Union 
Columbus, Ohio Evanston, Ilinois ——————- with F 
y T 

Keltner Manufacturing Company (See page 39) MANITOWOC FINE FU RNITURE 
Ashley, Ohio Write for Drawings and Prices 
Klagstad Studios ART PICTURES AND FOLDERS MANITOWOC CHURCH FURNITURE CO. 
225 South Fifth Street ai. ph Satelite ae ment No. 5 Waukesha, Wisconsin 
Minneapolis, Minnesota Abingdon-Cokesbury Press Depart 
(See page 97) 810 Broadway 








ve 
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Church Bulletins 


— AND 


Announcements 
oo» 


PRINTING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
and 
OFFSET 
produced at a 
nominal charge 


Prices quoted on request 
® 


ARROW LETTER SERVICE 


NATIONAL BUILDING 
Cleveland, Ohio 























FREE PROSPECTUS 


We will be glad to send you an at- 
tractive booklet containing an evalu- 
ation of the remarkable new 


Hymnal for Christian Worship 


This is the handsome, inexpensive 
hymnal that is receiving enthusiastic 
endorsement all over the country as 
the greatest incentive to congrega- 
tional participation in song ever pub- 


lished. 
Drop a card at once to 
JOHN KNOX PRESS 


Box 1176 Richmond, Virginia 











BRONZE MEMORIAL 
PLAQUES 


Commemorate the memory of dis- 
tinguished and loved members of 
your congregation with dignified 
bronze tablets. Name plates of 
every description in the best of 
taste. Sketches submitted without 
charge. 

ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE & 

ALUMINUM CORPORATION 

2338-40 Belmont Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Nashville, Tennessee 
150 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 
(See nages 8, 59) 


Art Education, Inc. 
35 West 34th Street 
New York, New York 


Augsburg Publishing House 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
(See page 49) 


Brown-Robertson Company, Inc. 
35 West 34th Street 
New York, New York 


Campbell Prints, Inc. 
33 West 34th Street 
New York, New York 


Church World Press, Inc. 
Auditorium Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 

(See page 58) 


Goes Lithographing Company 
42 West 61st Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Goodenough & Woglom Company 
296 Broadway 

New York, New York 

(See nages 65, 99) 


Hammond Publishing Company 
125 East Wells Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

(See page 79) 


Hermitage Art Co., Inc., The 

Irving Park Boulevard at North Hermitage 
Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 


House of Art, The 
33 West 34th Street 
New York, New York 


Ernst Kaufmann, Inc. 

7 Spruce Street 

New York, New York 
209 South State Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

(See nane 79) 


Messenger Corporation. The 
Auburn, Indiana 


Perry Pictures Company 
Malden, Massachusetts 








ART WORK AND ENGRAVING FOR CHURCHES 


Christian Art Studios 
1935 Cleveland Avenue 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


National Church Supply House 
Chester, West Virginia 


Stafford Engraving Company 
Wheaton, Illinois 























MAXCY-BARTON 
ORGAN COMPANY 
1800 W. Madison : Chicago 
PRECISION BUILT 
CHURCH ORGANS 




















Hundreds of Churches 
Are profiting by the use of our:— 
Sunday School Attendance Plan 
Details Free 


Church Attendance, Inc. 
508 Dime Bank Building, Detroit, Michigan 

















AUTOMATIC COAL STOKERS 


Auburn Foundry, Inc. 
Auburn, Indiana 


Butler Manufacturing Company 
1209 Eastern Avenue 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Detroit Stoker Company 
General Motors Building 
Detroit, Michigan 


Fairbanks, Morse & Company 
600 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gehl Brothers Manufacturing Company 
West Bend, Wisconsin 


Iron Fireman Manufacturing Company 
3170 West 106th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Kol-Master Corporation 
Oregon, Illinois 


Link-Belt Company 
2410 West 18th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Schwitzer-Cummins Company 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


AUTOMOBILE EMBLEMS (Clergymen’s) 
Clergy Cross Emblem Company, The 
400 West 119th Street 
New York, New York 
(See page 100) 


Nevin Gearhart 
1754 Chapel Avenue 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 


Carroll Good, Inc. 

17 Park Place 

New York, New York 
(See nages 57, 104) 


Whittemore Associates, Inc. 
16 Ashburton Place 
Boston, Massachusetts 

(See page 88) 








BELLS 





Cc. S. Bell 
Hillsboro, Ohio 


J. C. Deagan, Inc. 
1770 Berteau Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
(See page 35) 


Charles Jack Manufacturing Corporation 
420 Lehigh Street 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 


Maas Organ Company 
3015 Casitas Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 


McShane Bell Foundry 

Hartford Avenue and B. & O. R.R. 
Baltimore, Maryland 

(See nage 93) 


Meneely Bell Company 
22-28 River Street 
Troy, New York 

(See page 99) 


Rangertone, Inc. 
20! Verona Avenue 
Newark, New Jersey 
(See nage 81) 


Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 
Glenside, Pennsylvania 
(See nages 79, 100) 


Sundt Engineering Compnay 
4757 North Ravenswood 
Chicago, Illinois 

(See page ti!) 


I. T. Verdin Machine Company 
121 Broadway 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








BIBLE PUBLISHERS 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
810 Broadway 
Nashville, Tennessee 
150 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 
(See nages 8, 59 


American Bible Society 
Bible House 
New York, New York 


William Collins Sons & Company, Ltd 
425 Fourth Avenue 
New York, New York 


Harper & Brothers 
49 East 33rd Street 
New York, New York 
(See back cover) 


A. J. Holman Company 
1224 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


B. B. Kirkbride Bible Company 
Meridian Life Building 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Macmillan Company, The 
60 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 
(See nage 69) 


National Publishing Company 
239-245 South American Street 
Philadelphia, Pannsylvania 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 
385 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 
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Oxford University Press 
114 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 
(See page 69) 


THE ACME DIME COLLECTORS 


FOR ENCOURAGING EVEN YOUR MOST IMPORTANT PROJECTS 


>) Help may be secured in multiplied small amounts by 
using Our Dime Booklets. Attractive, Strong, Inexpen- 
sive—they offer you a popular and successful method. 


— BUILDER—Collects 50 Dimes 
1,000 Filled Means $5,000 

DIME GLEANER—Collec ts 50 Dimes 

how tga A Md ND— 50 


20 
DOLLAR iN DIMES—" io 
Descriptive circular and samples on request 


GOODENOQUGH & WOGLOM CO. 
296 Broadway New York 





Pilgrim Press 
14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 









University of Chicago Press 
5750 Ellis Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


John C. Winston Company 
Winston Building 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
(See page 45) 











World Publishing Company, The 
2231 West 110th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 




















BULLETIN BOARDS AND LETTERS 











Acme Bulletin and Directory Board Corp. 
37 East 12th Street 
New York, New York 


STAINED GLASS EFFECTS 
At Low Costs 


Through the use of “Windowphanie” plain glass windows 
can be transformed into rich, colorful designs. Easily 
applied. 


Ashtabula Sign Company, The 
Ashtabula, Ohio 
(See page 80) 


Banthrico, Inc. 

560 West Lake Street | 

Chicago, Illinois | 
Ask for free samples 
| 
| 


C. M. MALZ New York City 


Bulletin Boards and Directory Products, Inc. 
724 Broadway 
New York, New York 





65 Fifth Avenue 








W. L. Clark Company, Inc. 
54 Lafayette Street 
New York, New York | 








(See pages 79, 99) Senet Mais , — < pee 
DeMoulin Brothers & Company ¥ Seinen Sie o a ‘ rere yaa weer 


New York, New York 
209 South State Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

(See page 79) 


1163 South Fourth Street 
Greenville, Illinois 


CHURCH BULLETIN BOARDS 
(See nages 90, 99) pe 


Also 
ILLUMINATED CROSSES 


| ART BRONZE TABLETS 
CHURCH MARKERS 


MEMORIAL & GIFT PLATES 


William H. Dietz 

10 South Wabash Avenue Messenger Corporation 

Chicago, Illinois Auburn, Indiana 

(See nage 109) 

Standard Publishing Company, The 
Eighth and Cutter Streets | 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

(See nage 58) 


Goodenough & Woglom Company 
296 Broadway 

New York, New York 

(See pages 65, 99) 


W L CLARK CO. Inc Manufacturers 
60 LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YORK Est 1914 
TEFRATURE OF EIT ER ON REQUEST 


uipit GOWNS 
Pulpit 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog 
and samples on request. State 
your needs and name of church 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 

1161 South 4th St., Greenville, Ii! 











International Bronze Tablet Co., Inc. 
36 East 22nd Street 
New York, New York 


CANDLES 


Goodenough & Woglom Company 
Ernst Kaufmann, Inc. 296 Broadway 

7 Spruce Street New York City 

New York, New York (See pages 65, 99) 

209 South State Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

(See page 79) 


Ernst Kaufmann, Inc. 
7 Spruce Street 

. New York, New York 
Klagstad Studios 209 South State Street 
225 South Fifth Street Chicago, Ilinois 
Minneapolis, Minnesota (See page 79) 

(See pages 97) 








Klaastad Studios 
225 South Fifth Street {¢: 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
(See page 97) 


ChE J 6B: 


Mi4, Ps a “, LAMB SCUDIS 


Nj TENAFLY N: 


National Bu'letin Board Company 
1720 Irving Park Road 
Chicago, Illinois 


Mack, Miller Candle Company 
1791 North Salina Street 


Pilgrim Press 
14 Beacon Street 








~ ’ ~ 

Boston, Massachusetts Syracuse, New York rh We DN ONT AD GLASS 
> ‘ te ba AND n 

Rawson & Evans Company Muench-Kreuzer Candle Company, Inc. CHANCELS ALL : 
710-712 Washington Boulevard 609 Hiawatha Bou'evard, East a CHURCH CRAFTS 
Chicago, Illinois Syracuse, New York : ‘ 
J. P. Redington & Company A. L. Root Company, The 
Scranton, Pennsylvania Medina, Ohio 


MENEELY 
BELLCO. 


TRO ve S -¥. 
220BROADWAY, NY. CITY 


(See pages 90, 103) 
: ; p Will & Baumer Candle Company, Inc. 

Tablet & Ticket Company, The Liverpool Road 

1021 West Adams Street Syracuse, New York 

Chicago, Illinois : 











CARD AND ENVELOPE HOLDERS 


United States Bronze Sign Company 
(Pew Attachments) 


570 Broadway 

New York, New York a 
(See third cover) David C. Cook Company 
C. E. Ward Company, The Elgin, Illinois 

New London, Ohio 

(See nage 100) 





Denning Manufacturing Company 
177 East 87th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 








we rrr 


PIPE ORGANS 


AUSTIN ORGANS, Inc. 
Hartford, Conn. 


H. E. Winters Specialty Company 
308% East Fourth Street 
Davenport, lowa 

(See nage 7!) 


Evangelical Publishing House 
Third and Reily Streets 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 











CALENDARS, RELIGIOUS ART 


Ashby Printing Company 
Erie, Pennsylvania 


Goodenough & Woglom Company 
296 Broadway 

New York, New York 

(See pages 65, 99) 





Inquiries Welcomed , 








oF 
uot 
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CHURCH SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 


CUSTOM BUILT FOR 
EACH REQUIREMENT 


i Tower Music Systems 
Hi Auditorium Reinforcement 
if Systems 


Electric Ear Deaf Systems 
Carillonic Bell Records 


YOUR CHURCH NEEDS 
THIS EQUIPMENT NOW 
Write for Literature 
SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS 
(Incorporated) 

Glenside, Pennsylvania 




















Pulpit and Choir GOWNS 


JUNIOR CHOIR VESTMENTS 
Embroidered Pulpit Hang- 
ings, Bible Markers, Com- 
munion Linens, Fabrics, etc. 
CUSTOM TAILORING 
FOR CLERGYMEN 
Prices Consistent 
with Values 


Lowest 





+ Correspondence Invited 
037 “sit Sense” 194 
COX SONS & VINING 


Incorporated 
131 East 23rd Street, New York 

















CLERGY CROSS EMBLEMS 
75 Cents Each, $1.50 Per Pair 
Postpaid 
For ministers’ automobile li- 
censes, residence and _ study 
doors. Send today. Red for 
theology on black background. 
THE CLERGY CROSS 
EMBLEM CO. 

Dept. CM-14—400 W. 119th St. 
New York, N. Y. 

















HOIR GOWNS 


BULPIT VESTMENTS 


Hangings Ornaments-Fringes- 
‘Furnishings and Supplies- 
CATALOG. FREE ON REQUEST 


The C.E.WARD Co. NewLondon,0. 











TH CENTURY QUARTERLY 


Thomas Curtis Clark, Editor 
For Better Teaching, Deeper 
Study, Firmer Faith. The leading Lesson 
Quarterly of young people and adults. 
Based on International Uniform Lessons. 
Sample copy Free. Write today. t 
THE 20™ CENTURY QUARTERLY 


327 W. Van Buren St., Dept. CM, Chicago, Il. 











he Jes S¢ on 1942 


Insist on the ORIGINAL. Forty- 

two Years’ Supremacy. Never 

Equalled. Condensed Thought. Di- 

gest and Text of Lesson. Full Ex- 

position. Other Features. 
Flexible Binding 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO., 


35c, Postpaid 


158 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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Josephinum Church Furniture Company, The 
351-361 Merritt Street 
Columbus, Ohio 


Klagstad Studios 

225 South Fifth Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
(See page 97) 


Manitowoc Church Furniture Company 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 
(See page 97) 


J. P. Redington & Company 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
(See pages 90, 103) 


United States Bronze Sign Company 
570 Broadway 

New York, New York 

(See third cover) 


Westminster Press 
Witherspoon Building 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
(See page 60) 








CARILLONS 


J. C. Deagan, Inc. 
1770 Berteau Avenue 
Chicago, Hlinois 
(See page 35) 


McShane Bell Foundry 

Hartford Avenue and B. & O. R.R. 
Baltimore, Maryiand 

(See page 91) 


Meneely Bell Company 
22-28 River Street 
Troy, New York 

(See nage 99) 








CERTIFICATES 
(Marriage, Baptismal, Etc.) 


American Tract Society 
21 West 46th Street 
New York, New York 
(See page 27) 


Church World Press, Inc. 
Auditorium Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 

(See page 58) 


Ecclesiastical Press 
Easton, Pennsylvania 


Carroll Good 

17 Park Place 

New York, New York 
(See pages 57, 104) 


Ernst Kaufmann, Inc. 
7 Spruce Street 

New York, New York 
209 South State Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

(See page 79) 


Clint W. Lee Company 
501 East Pine Street 
Seattle, Washington 


Paragon Publishing Company 
1120 South Limestone 
Lexington, Kentucky 

(See classified) 


Pejepscot House 
Brunswick, Maine 
(See classified) 


Standard Publishing Company, The 
Eighth and Cutter Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

(See page 58) 


Westminster Press 
Witherspoon Building 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
(See page 60) 


Whittemore Associates, Inc. 
{6 Ashburton Place 
Boston, Massachusetts 

(See page 88) 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
(See page 88) 


DeMoulin Brothers & Company 
1163 South Fourth Street 
Greenville, Illinois 

(See pages 90, 99) 


Durham Manufacturing Company 
Muncie, Indiana 


Gaylo Manufacturing Company 
820 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Howe Folding Furniture, Inc. 
1 Park Place 
New York, New York 


Josephinum Church Furniture Company, 


351-361 Merritt Street 
Columbus, Ohio 


Keltner Manufacturing Company 
Ashley, Ohio 


Klagstad Studios 

225 South Fifth Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
(See page 97) 


Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Aurora, Illinois 
(See page 101) 


Norcor Manufacturing Company 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 
(See page 93) 


Peabody Seating Company 
North Manchester, Indiana 
(See page 93) 


J. P. Redington & Company 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
(See pages 90, 103) 


Royal Metal Manufacturing Company 
112! South Michigan Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 

(See page 55) 


L. L. Sams & Sons 
905 South Fifth 
Waco, Texas 


Standard School Equipment Company 
Siler City, North Carolina 
(See pages 72, 88) 


The 




















CHAIRS 


Acme Chair Company 
Reading, Michigan 


Clarion Manufacturing Company 
4640 Harrison Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


DeLong & DeLong 
1505 Race Street 


CHOIR MUSIC 


Augsburg Publishing House 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
(See page 49) 


Biglow-Main-Excell Company 
5741-H. D. West Lake Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


C. C. Birchard Company 
221 Columbus Avenue 
Boston, Masachusetts 


Choir Library, Inc., The 
Lafayette, Indiana 


J. Fischer & Brothers 
119 West 40th Street 
New York, New York 


Harold Flammer, Inc. 
10 East 43rd Street 
New York, New York 


Gamb'e Hinged Music Company 
228 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


H. W. Gray Company 
159 East 48th Street 
New York, New York 


Hope Publishing Company 
5709 H. D. West Lake Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

(See page 67) 


Lorenz Publishing Company 
501 East Third Street 
Dayton, Ohio 


Tullar Meredith Company 
91 Seventh Avenue 
New York, New York 


Theodore Presser Company 
1712 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
(See page 85) 


Rodeheaver Hall-Mack Company 
28 East Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 

(See page 63) 
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George F. Rosche & Company 
337 West Madison Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


G. Schirmer, Inc. 
3 East 43rd Street 
New York, New York 


Tabernacle Publishing Company 
324 H. D. Waller Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 








CHOIR VESTMENTS 


Church Supply House 
32 Westminster Street 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Clerical Tailoring Company 
367 West Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

(See page 87) 


Collegiate Cap & Gown Company 
366 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 
Chicago, lilinois; Champaign, 
Columbus, Ohio 

(See page 102) 


Ilinois ; 


Cotrell & Leonard, Inc. 
398 Broadway 

Albany, New York 
(See page 90) 


Cox Sons & Vining, Inc. 
131 East 23rd Street 
New York, New York 
(See page 100) 


J. Theodore Cuthbertson 
211 South 17th Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
(See page 88) 


DeLong & DeLong 

1505 Race Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
(See page 88) 


DeMoulin Brothers & Company 
{163 South Fourth Street 
Greenville, Illinois 

(See pages 90, 99) 


J. M. Hall, Inc. 

417 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 
(See page 102) 


Klagstad Studios 

225 South Fifth Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
(See page 97) 


Louis J. Lindner 
425 Seventh Avenue 
New York, New York 


McCarthy & Simon, Inc. 
7-9 West 36th Street 

New York, New York 
(See page 97) 


E. R. Moore Company 
932 Dakin Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

(See page 88) 


National Academic Cap & Gown Company 
821 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsy!vania 


C. E. Ward Company, The 
New London, Ohio 
(See page 100) 


Paul A. Willsie Company 
Smith Building 

Omaha, Nebraska 

475 West Fort Street 
Detroit, Michigan 

(See page 105) 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
(See page 88) 


DeMoulin Brothers & Company 
1163 South Fourth Street 
Greenville, Illinois 

(See pages 90, 99) 


R. Geissler, Inc. 
450 Sixth Avenue 
New York, New York 


Hammond Publishing Company 
125 East Wells Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

(See page 79) 


Klagstad Studios 

225 South Fifth Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
(See page 97) 


J. & R. Lamb Studios, The 
Tenafly, New Jersey 
(See page 99) 


Manitowoc Church Furniture Company 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 
(See nage 97) 


Ossit Church Furniture Company 
Janesville, Wisconsin 
(See page 103) 


Payne-Spiers Studios, Inc., The 
175 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 

Studios: Paterson, New Jersey 
(See page 103) 


Pilgrim Press 
14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


J. P. Redington & Company 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
(See pages 90, 103) 


C. E. Ward Company, The 
New London, Ohio 
(See page 100) 














CHURCH ATTENDANCE PLANS 


Church Attendance, Inc. 
Dime Bank Building 
Detroit, Michigan 

(See page 98) 








CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


Cox Sons & Vining, Inc. 
131 East 23rd Street 
New York, New York 
(See page 100) 


DeLong & DeLong 
1505 Race Street 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


American Church & Chapel Furniture Co. 
1313 West Division 
Chicago, Illinois 


American Seating Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
(See page 7) 


Clemens Seating Company 
54 Park Place 
New York, New York 


Daprato Statuary Company 
765 West Adams 
Chicago, Illinois 


DeLong & DeLong 

1505 Race Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
(See page 88) 


DeLong Furniture Corporation 
Topton, Pennsylvania 


DeMoulin Brothers & Company 
1163 South Fourth Street 
Greenville, tlinois 

(See pages 90, 99) 


R. Geissler, Inc. 
450 Sixth Avenue 
New York, New York 


Huntington Seating Company 
480 Lexington Avenue 
New York, New York 


Josephinum Church Furniture Company, The 
351-361 Merritt Street 
Columbus, Ohio 


Keltner Manufacturing Company 
Ashley, Ohio 


Klagstad Studios 

225 South Fifth Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
(See page 97) 


Theodor Kundtz Company, The 
Winslow and Center Streets 
Cleveland, Ohio 

(See page 87) 


J. & R. Lamb Studios, The 
Tenafly, New Jersey 
(See nage 99) 


Light & Life Press 
Winona Lake, Indiana 
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Wide range of colors and 
two-tone finishes available. 


The Safest Made 


Lyon steel folding chairs are rugged and at 
tractive, with comfort built right in the over- 
sized curved seat—15 5/16” wide by 141%” 
deep. Exclusive pinch-proof hinges and non- 
tip construction assure safety. The Lyon 
chair seat will support 700 pounds of dis- 
tributed weight. 

(LEFT) No. 330 Series 
—A practical folding 
chair with plain steel 
seat and back. No rough 
edges. Easy to open and 
close. 

Full line of other 
types available, in- 
cluding curved ply- 
wood seat over 


solid steel, and up- 
holstered models 
Lift-seats for au 
ditorium use avail- 
able on every 
model. 





(RIGHT) No. 390 Series 
—Handsome folding 
chair with metal cane 
seat and back 
for use outdoors 
and indoors. 

Tablet arm at- 
tachment is 
available for any 
current model 
Lyon chair. 
















Ghairs may be 
ganged by twos, 
threes and fours. 






LYON METAL 
PRODUCTS, 
Incorporated 

General Offices: 

Aurora, Illinois 

Sales Offices and 

Distributors in 
All Principal 
Cities 

Se eee e eS eee eae ee ee 

Lyon Metal Products, Incorporated 

General Offices: 2700 Madison Ave. 

Aurora, Illinois 

Dear Sirs— 

Please send complete’ information 

Lyon Chairs without obligation. 


Name 
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EARLIER EDITIONS OF 
CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
DIRECTORY 


These issues are as full of valuable helps 
as the one you now have in your hand. Best 
reference works available in the church field. 


The following numbers are available: 


1938-39 Edition, published July 1, 1938 
1939-40 Edition, published July |, 1939 
1940-41 Edition, published July 1, 1940 


PRICE PER COPY—75 CENTS, PREPAID 


Church Management 


1900 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 














BEAUTIFY 
YOUR CHURCH 


e 
WILLIAM KERMETH 
Consultant Decorator 
will gladly prepare and supply 
sketches or plans for any kind 
of church decoration. 
* 
Write 
WILLIAM KERMETH 


154 Lockwood Avenue Yonkers, New York 
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Manitowoc Church Furniture Company 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 
(See page 97) 


Ossit Church Furniture Company 
Janesville, Wisconsin 
(See page 103) 


Payne-Spiers Studios, Inc. 
175 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 
Studios: Paterson, New Jersey 
(See page 103) 


Pilgrim Press 
14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


J. P. Redington & Company 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
(See pages 90, 103) 


L. L. Sams & Sons 
905 South Fifth 
Waco, Texas 


Southern Desk Company 
Hickory, North Carolina 


Standard School Equipment Company 
Siler City, North Carolina 
(See pages 72, 88) 


Charles Svoboda 

6253 Mershon Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
(See page 97) 


C. E., Ward Company, The 
New London, Ohio 
(See page 100) 




















1m. Hall, inc. 


and 


LERGY 


HOIR APPAREL. 


ALTAR LINENS, EMBROIDERIES 
MATERIALS BY THE YARD, TAILORING 


Send for our new Catalogue 


NEW YORK 


CHURCH STEEPLE REPAIRERS 
J. Garrod Company 
16 North LaVerne Avenue 
Chicago, Ilinois 


Mr. Ray L. Jacoby 
6343 South Kenwood Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Thomas Communion Service 
Lima, Ohio 
(See page 44) 





United Lutheran Publication House, The 
1228 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


C. E. Ward Company, The 
New London, Ohio 
(See page 100) 


Westminster Press 
Witherspoon Building 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
(See page 60) 











CORRESPONDENCE COURSES IN RELIGION 


American Theological Seminary 
Wilmington, Delaware 
(See nage 90) 


Central University 
Irvington 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
(See nage 90) 


Moody Bible Institute, The 
153 Institute Place 
Chicago, I\linois 

(See page 75) 


Temple Bar Extension College 
Dept. 8CM, {411 Fourth Avenue 
Seattle, Washington 

(See page 90) 


Union Bible Seminary 
Westfield, Indiana 














417 FIFTH AVENUE 





COAT RACKS 


Howe Folding Furniture, Inc. 
1 Park Place 
New York, New York 


Vogel-Peterson 
1805 North Wolcott Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 

















Bound Volumes 


Church Management 


Each volume, bound in red buckram, 
contains the issues for an entire year, 
carefully indexed. The following vol- 


umes are available: 


VOLUME XIII, which contains all 
issues, October, 1936, through Sep- 
tember, 1937. 

VOLUME XIV, which contains all 
issues, October, 1937, through Sep- 
tember, 1938. 

VOLUME XV, which contains all 
issues, October, 1938, through Sep- 
tember, 1939. 

VOLUME XVI, which contains all 
issues, October, 1939, through Sep- 
tember, 1940. 


Price Each, Postpaid, $3.00 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
1900 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, O. 








William H. Dietz 














COMMUNION SERVICE 


10 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
(See page 109) 


R. Geissler, Inc. 
450 Sixth Avenue 
New York, New York 


Goodenouah & Woglom Company 
296 Broadway 

New York, New York 

(See pages 65, 99) 


Gorham Company, The 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Individual Communion Service 
1701 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


International Silver Company 
Meriden, Connecticut 


Ernst Kaufmann, Inc. 
7 Spruce Street 

New York, New York 
209 South State Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

(See page 79) 


Klagstad Studios 

225 South Fifth Street 
Minneapolis. Minnesota 
(See page 97) 


Pilgrim Press 
14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


J. P. Redinaton & Company 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
(See pages 90, 103) 


Sanitarv Communion Service 
Box 396 
Rochester, New York 


CUSHIONS AND KNEELING PADS 


Frost Rubber Works 
1415 North Dayton Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


R. Geissler, Inc. 
450 Sixth Avenue 
New York, New York 


J. M. Hall, Inc. 

417 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 
(See page 102) 





Klagstad Studios 

225 South Fifth Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
(See page 97) 


Ostermoor & Company 
1 Park Avenue 
New York, New York 


Payne-Spiers Studios, inc., The 
175 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 

Studios: Paterson, New Jersey 
(See page 103) 








INTERIOR DECORATORS 


William Kermeth 

154 Lockwood Avenue 
Yonkers, New York 
(See page 102) 


J. & R. Lamb Studios, The 
Tenafly, New Jersey 
(See page 99) 


Payne-Spiers Studios, Inc., The 
175 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 

Studios: Paterson, New Jersey 
(See page 103) 


Rambusch 

2 West 45th Street 
New York, New York 
(See page 103) 


Conrad Schmitt Studios 
1717 West Wisconsin Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








DRAMATIC EQUIPMENT 


Division of Plays & Costumes 
Methodist Church 

740 Rush Street 

Chicago, Illinois 








DUPLICATING MACHINES 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
1200 Babbitt Road, Euclid P. O. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Agit Supply Company 
5603 Oregon 
Detroit, Michigan 


Centype Manufacturing Company 
146 North Broadway 

Wichita, Kansas 

(See classified) 


A. B. Dick Company 
720 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 


Ditto, Inc. 
Harrison at Oakley 
Chicago, Illinois 


Heyer Corporation, The 

915 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 

(See page 105) 


Hileo Corporation 
Chicago, Illinois 


Pittsburgh Typewriter & Supply Company 


336 Fourth Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
(See classified) 


Pruitt 

15 Pruitt Building 
Chicago, Illinois 
(See classified) 


Rotospeed Company 
Fifth and Wilkinson 
Dayton, Ohio 


Scarab Ink Company 
713 Lafayette Building 
Detroit, Michigan 


Vari-Color Duplicator Company 
Ottumwa, lowa 
(See page 81) 


Whittemore Associates, Inc. 
16 Ashburton Place 
Boston, Massachusetts 

(See page 88) 


Globe Envelope Company 
Richmond, Virginia 


Goodenough & Woglom Company 
296 Broadway 

New York, New York 

(See pages 65, 99) 


Hermitage Art Company, Inc., The 
Irving Park Blvd. at North Hermitage Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


H. W. Hilliard Company 
2665 Main Street 
Buffalo, New York 


Hubbard Press, The 
Auburn, New York 


National Church Supply Company 
Chester, West Virginia 


Pilgrim Press 
14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Standard Publishing Company, The 
Eighth and Cutter Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

(See nage 58) 


Woolverton Printing Company 
Cedar Falls, lowa 
(See page 104) 








FANS (Ventilating) 











DUPLICATING MACHINE SUPPLIES 





Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
1200 Babbitt Road, Euclid P. 0. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Agit Supply Company 
5603 Oregon 
Detroit, Michigan 


Centype Manufacturing Company 
146 North Broadway 

Wichita, Kansas 

(See classified) 


A. B. Dick Company 
720 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 


Heyer Corporation, The 
915 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 

(See page 105) 


Hilco Corporation 
Chicago, Illinois 


Midwest Specialty Company 
4854 Reading Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Pittsburgh Typewriter & Supply Company 


336 Fourth Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
(See classified) 


Scarab Ink Company 
713 Lafayette Building 
Detroit, Michigan 


Vari-Color Duplicator Company 
Ottumwa, lowa 
(See page 81!) 


Woolverton Printing Company 
Cedar Falls, lowa 
(See page 104) 


Buffalo Forge Company 
490 Broadway 
Buffalo, New York 


Burnham Boiler Corporation 
Irvington, New York 


Emerson Electric Manufacturing Company 
2018 Washington 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Reynolds Manufacturing Company 
412 Prospect Avenue, N. E. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Victor Electric Products, Inc. 
2950 Robertson Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








FENCING 





Anchor Post Fence Company 
6652 Eastern Avenue 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Century Fence Company 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 
Continental Steel Corporation 
Kokomo, Indiana 


Cyclone Fence Company 
Waukegan, Illinois 


Page Fence Association 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 
Union Trust Building 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Wayne Ifon Works 
Wayne, Pennsylvania 
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OSSIT FURNITURE 





Liturgical Chancel Furniture 
Pews . Hymnboards . Fonts 


Designers and Craftsmen 


Ossit Church Furniture Co. 


JANESVILLE WISCONSIN 








LLL LILI 


DECORATION MURALS 
ALTARS STAINED GLASS 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
STATIONS ART METAL 


The name Rambusch is your 
guarantee of quality 


RAMBUSCH 


Designers Decoral wy and (sraflsmen 
>West 45th St * New York City 
ee ee 


a eee ee 
PD DD Pe ee 


~, 








FREE SAMPLE 


Lifetime Metal Compact Scripture Text Pencil 
Active cooperation to Churches and Church 
Societies who wish to raise funds. Patent and 
Copyright Features for your protection. Write 
GOSPEL PENCIL COMPANY 
P. 0. Box 38, Station K, New York, N. Y. 

















ENVELOPES (Offering) 





American Paper Products Company 
East Liverpool, Ohio 

Church Budget Envelope Company, The 
Salem, Ohio 


Double Envelope Corporation 
toanoke, Virginia 


Duplex Envelope Company 
Richmond, Virginia 


FINANCIAL COUNSEL 
Church Service Bureau 

324 West Main Street 

Grove City, Pennsylvania 


H. P. Demand and Associates 
100 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Havard Griffith 

117 Locust Street 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
(See page 104) 


Orra F. Knight 
906 Union Trust Building 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Marts & Lundy 
521 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 


Herman H. Patterson 
903 East 150th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Pierce & Hedrick 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, New York 











aay : 
( ’ PAYNE-SPIERS STUDIOS, inc. 


STUDIOS PATERSON N 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


BRONZE TABLETS 
MEMORIALS IN WOOD, MARBLE, IRON MOSAICS 
ALTAR FURNISHINGS @ DESIGNS SL BMITTED 





| FOLDING CHAIRS 


Brand-New Steel Folding Chairs. | 
Full Upholstered Back and Seat. 
Rubber Feet. Send for Sample. | 

$16.00 a Dozen | 


Redington Co. °s7* Scranton, Pa. 
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GIFT AT GRACE 4 ne “PENNY-A-MEAL” Offering Bank 


A SPIRITUAL METHOD OF SUPPLEMENTING THE ENVELOPE SYSTEM 
ALSO SPECIAL LENTEN SELF DENIAL LABEL 


Banks without label_......-...-__-- $3.50 per hundred 





PRICES: 















































Gummed Labels (to be easily attached by buyer) 1.50 per hundred 


Transportation extra 


FOUR DIFFERENT COLORS FOR QUARTERLY DISTRIBUTION 


Name of Church or Organization will be printed on labels at $1.00 for 
order of any size... . On an order of 1,000 labels the printing will be 
gratis. Order enough labels to cover the entire campaign — this saves 
the extra cost of imprinting. 


| CARROLL GOOD, n-., 


CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Sample submitted. 
Dept. C.M. 
17 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 




















Whatever Your Printing | 
Requirements... 


Woolverton’s Will Serve You 


@ BULLETINS 


An attractive bulletin service, differ- 
ent for each Sunday or printed to 
your order. Write for sampies. 


@ MONEY-RAISING PLANS 
Mile of pennies, nickels or dimes; 
Holiday Dime Collectors, advertising 
napkins, many others. Ask for sam- 
ples and information. 


@ EVERYDAY GREETING 
BOOKLETS 


Gift booklets for every occasion. 
Write for descriptive folder. 


@ ATTENDANCE STIMULATORS... 
CHURCH WORKERS’ CARDS ... 
RECORD SYSTEMS. Samples free. 
MIMEOGRAPH SUPPLIES 
OFFERING ENVELOPES 
CALENDARS 


@ PRINTING TO ORDER 


Whatever your requirements, tickets, 

post-cards, wedding stationery or 

programs to anniversary souvenir 

booklets and conference minutes, let 

us quote you. We may be able to 

save you money. 

May We Place Your Name on Our List for 
Regular Sample Mailings? 

THE WOOLVERTON PRINTING CO. 

Serving Churches and Pastors for 35 Years 

CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 














FUND RAISING 
CAMPAIGNS | 
Churches @ Colleges @ Schools 
Organized and Directed by 
Havard Griffith 


117 Locust Street Harrisburg, Pa. 











Read | 
CHURCH MANAGEMENT 


Found in Prosperous 


Churches 














J. Edward Tompkins 
437 West Milton Avenue 
Rahway, New Jersey 


Ward, Wells & Dreshman 
51st Floor, R.C. A. Building 
Rockefeller Center 

New York, New York 








FINANCIAL RECORDS 





Church Systems Company 
York, Pennsylvania 


Church World Press, Inc. 
Auditorium Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 

(See page 58) 


Globe Envelope Company 
Richmond, Virginia 


W. E. Mansfield & Company 
St. Joseph, Missouri 








FLAGS (Church and National) 


Augsburg Publishing House 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
(See page 49) 


Church World Press, Inc. 
Auditorium Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 

(See page 58) 


DeMoulin Brothers & Company 
1163 South Fourth Street 
Greenville, Illinois 

(See pages 90, 99) 


Charles A. Gearing 
311 22nd Avenue 
Bellwood, Illinois 


R. Geissler, Inc. 
450 Sixth Avenue 
New York, New York 


Goodenough & Wogiom Company 
296 Broadway 

New York, New York 

(See pages 65, 99) 


J. M. Hall, Inc. 

417 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 
(See page 102) 


Ernst Kaufmann, Inc. 
7 Spruce Street 

New York, New York 
209 South State Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

(See page 79) 


Payne-Spiers Studios, Inc., The 
175 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 

Studios: Paterson, New Jersey 
(See nage 103) 


Stockton Press 
516 North Charles Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 


C. E. Ward Company, The 
New London, Ohio 
(See page 100) 


Armstrong Cork Company 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Clifton Manufacturing Company 
Waco, Texas 


Congoleum Nairn 
Kearney, New Jersey 


Philadelphia Carpet Company 
Allegheny Avenue at C Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
(See page 105) 


J. P. Redington & Company 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
(See pages 90, 103) 


Robbins Flooring Company 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin 


Thomas Moulding Floor Manufacturing Co. 
165 West Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 


Tile-Tex Company 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 


Wright Rubber Products Company 
1611 Layard Avenue 

Racine, Wisconsin 

(See page 105) 








FLOOR MACHINES 


Fay Company, The 
130 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 
(See nage 105) 


Finnell System, Inc. 
500 East Street 
Elkhart, Indiana 


Hild Floor Machine Company 
1313 West Randolph Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
900-970 East Tipton Street 
Huntington, Indiana 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Ine. 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Kent Company, The 
404 Canal Street 
Rome, New York 


Regina Corporation 
Rahway, New Jersey 








GROCERIES AND CANNED GOODS 
John Sexton & Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
(See page 3) 











FLOOR COVERINGS 


Anchor Rubber Products Company 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
New York, New York 





___ HEATING BOILERS AND FURNACES 
Fitzgibbons Boiler Company, Inc. 
101 Park Avenue 
New York, New York 


Warren Webster Company 
Camden, New Jersey 








HYMN BOOKS 





Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
810 Broadway 

Nashville, Tennessee 

150 Fifth Avenue 

New York. New York 
(See pages 8, 59) 
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American Tract Society 
21 West 46th Street 
New York, New York 
(See page 27) 


D. Appleton-Century Company 
25 West 32nd Street 
New York, New York 


A. S. Barnes & Company 
67 West 44th Street 

New York, New York 
(See page 53) 


Beacon Press, Inc., The 
25 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Biglow-Main-Excell Company 
5741 H. D. West Lake Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Broadman Press, The 
Nashville, Tennessee 
(See page 83) 


Christian Publications 

1572 North Third Street 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
(See pages 86, 97, III) 


Coleman Publishing Company 
Burt Building 
Dallas, Texas 


Hope Publishing Company 
5709 H. D. West Lake Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

(See page 67) 


John Knox Press 
Box 1176 
Richmond, Virginia 
(See page 98) 


Pilgrim Press 
14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Rodeheaver Hall-Mack Company 
28 East Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, HUlinois 

(See page 63) 


Standard Publishing Company, The 
Eighth and Cutter Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

(See page 58) 


Tabernacle Publishing Company 
324 H. D. North Waller Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Westminster Press 
Witherspoon Building 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
(See page 60) 











ILLUMINATED CROSSES 


Acme Bulletin & Directory Board Corpora- 


tion 
37 East 12th Street 
New York, New York 


Ashtabula Sign Company, The 
Ashtabula, Ohio 
(See page 80) 


Bulletin Boards & Directory Products, Inc. 


724 Broadway 
New York, New York 


W. L. Clark Co., Inc. 
54 Lafayette Street 
New York, New York 
(See pages 79, 99) 


Goodenough & Woglom Company 
296 Broadway 

New York, New York 

(See pages 65, 99) 


Ornamental Art Metal Works, Inc. 
747-749 Grand Street 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


Pilgrim Press 
14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


J. P. Redington & Company 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
(See pages 90, 103) 


Voigt Company 
1745 North 12th Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


C. E. Ward Company, The 
New London, Ohio 
(See page 100) 





SPECIALIZING IN CHURCH CARPETS SINCE 1846 


WILTON - PLAIN - MORESQUE 


Samples Forwarded Through 
Your LOCAL DEALER 





Philadelphia Carpet Company 


PHILADELPHIA @ NEW YORK . CHICAGO 











CHURCH DIGNITY BEGINS WITH QUIET BEAUTIFUL FLOORS 


Wrightex Rubber Tile Floors are resilient, quiet, 
distinctive in color, inexpensive, long wearing, 
easily installed over existing floors and easily 
maintained. @ Write for complete details. 


WRIGHT RUBBER PRODUCTS CoO., Racine, Wisconsin 




















INSULATION 









Armstrong Cork Company 


¢ »aata Xe suylwanis 
LT, . NTA Thousands of churches now print and fave 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Corporation their own bulletins, programs, let- 
111 West Washington ters, post cards, office forms, etc., 
Chicago, Illinois on their own Heyer Duplicators. 
wie You can quickly reproduce hundreds 
or thousands of clear, sharp copies of 
anything written, typed or drawn on your owi 
Heyer Duplicator, at amazingly low cost and with 
little effort. 

20 Different Models — Attractive Low Prices 
There are Heyer Duplicators 
available for every purpose at 
prices you can easily afford; 
hand feed or automatic feed 
models, post card printers, 
gelatin duplicators and sup- 
plies for all duplicators, all 
backed by Heyer reputation 
for leadership since 1993. 
Write for Heyer catalog Today! 


Fir-Tex 
1108 Porter Building 
Portland, Oregon 


Johns Manville, Inc. 
22 East 40th Street 
New York, New York 













United States Gypsum Company | 
300 West Adams Street . 
Chicago, Illinois | 








INSURANCE (Church Building) 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company THE HEYER CORPORATION 
49 Wall Street 91S WEST JACKSON BLVD. * CHICAGO, TLL 
New York, New York 













Mutual Church & Home Insurance Company 
1635 West National Avenue 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin => SUPERIOR QUALITY 


National Mutual Church Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 








? sich GOWNS 





Willsie gowns are made ot 
finer materials, cut on full 
pattern and hand tailored 
throughout. Give better ap- 
pearance, wear longer. Yet 
they cost no more. Write 
for sample and prices. 


INSURANCE (Life and Casualty) 


Baptist Mutual Life Insurance Company 
189 West Madison Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Church Members Relief Association in 


Occidental Building NY 1 \ 
Indianapolis, Indiana | 
Clergymen’s Cooperative Beneficial Associa- i | | ml 

tion nd a PAUL A. WILLSIE CO. 
116 North Prince Street 5 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania aa ee eee 









Ministers Life and Casualty Union 
100 West Franklin 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 

(See page 69) 











for all purpose floor 
maintenance 
—six models 
THE FAY CO. 
Postal Life & Casualty Insurance Company . 130 Madison Avenue 
434 Postal Life Building Pa New York City 
Kansas City, Missouri =| Write today for literature 
(See page 87) 


Electric 
Ministers Mutual Life Insurance Company eer 
Wesleyan Building J 


Boston, Massachusetts po 
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Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund 
1805-07 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
(See page 71) 








LIGHTING (Church and Chancel) 





Branham, Mareck & Duepner, Inc. 
12 East Grant Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Curtis Lighting, Inc. 
1119 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 


R. Geissler, Inc. 
450 Sixth Avenue 
New York, New York 


Arnold Hedler 
2013 North Booth Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


J. & R. Lamb Studios, The 
Tenafly, New Jersey 
(See page 99) 


J. Morris & Company 
108-09 Merrick Road 
Jamaica, New York 


Murlin Manufacturing Company 
5420 Paschall Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Novelty Lighting Corporation, The 
2484 East 22nd Street 

Cleveland, Ohio 

(See page 63) 


Ornamental Art Metal Works 
747-749 Grand Street 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


Ossit Church Furniture Company 
Janesville, Wisconsin 
(See page 103) 


Payne-Spiers Studios, Inc. 
175 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 

Studios: Paterson, New Jersey 
(See page 103) 


Pilgrim Press 
14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Pittsburgh Reflector Company 
403 Oliver Building 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Rambusch 

2 West 45th Street 
New York, New York 
(See page 103) 


Conrad Schmitt Studios 
1717 West Wisconsin Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Voigt Company 
1745 North 12th Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Westminster Press 
Witherspoon Building 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
(See page 60) 








MAGAZINES, PRINTERS OF PARISH 





National Religious Press 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
(See page 5) 
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W. L. Clark Company, Inc. 
54 Lafayette Street 

New York, New York 

(See pages 79, 99) 


John M. Doyle 
14 South Third Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


R. Geissler, Inc. 
450 Sixth Avenue 
New York, New York 


Goodenough & Woglom Company 
296 Broadway 

New York, New York 

(See nages 65, 99) 


Gorham Company, The 
Providence, Rhode Island 


International Bronze Tablet Company, Inc. 
36 East 22nd Street 
New York, New York 


Klagstad Studios 

225 South Fifth Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
(See page 97) 


J. & R. Lamb Studios, The 
Tenafly, New Jersey 
(See page 99) 


McShane Bell Foundry 

Hartford Avenue and B. & O. R. R. 
Baltimore, Maryland 

(See page 93) 


Metal Arts Company, Inc. 
742 Portland Avenue 
Rochester, New York 


Payne-Spiers Studios, Inc., The 
175 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 

Studios: Paterson, New Jersey 
(See page 103) 


Pilgrim Press 
14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Rawson & Evans Company 
710-712 Washington Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 


J. P. Redington & Company 
Seranton, Pennsylvania 
(See nages 90, 103) 


Tablet & Ticket Company 
1021 West Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Turner Brass Works 
812 Park Avenue 
Sycamore, Illinois 


William S. Tyler Company 
3615 Sunerior Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 


United States Bronze Sign Company, Inc. 
570 Broadway 

New York. New York 

(See third cover) 








MONEY PLANS FOR CHURCHES 





Batex Products Company 
Batavia, Illinois 


Metal Sponge Sales Corporation 
Lehigh Avenue and Mascher Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

(See page 93) 


Sangamon Mills 
Cohoes, New York 
(See page 93) 


Harvey L. Shomo 
4230 Old York Road 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Messenger Corporation 
Auburn, Indiana 


Swift & Company 
Chicago, Illinois 














METAL WARE (Chancel and Altar) 











MEMORIAL TABLETS 


Acme Bulletin & Directory Board Corporation 


37 East 12th Street 
New York, New York 


Architectural Bronze & Aluminum Corpora- 


tion 
2338-40 Belmont Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
(See page 98) 


Art Bronze Company 
Box 264 
Waterloo, Iowa 


Banthrico, Inc. 
560 West Lake Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Bulletin Boards & Directory Products, Inc. 


724 Broadway 
New York, New York 
Cincinnati Metalcrafts, Inc. 


Gest and Evans Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Goodenoush & Woglom Company 
296 Broadway 

New York, New York 

(See pages 65, 99) 


Gorham Company, The 
Providence Rhode Island 


Ernst Kaufmann, Inc. 
7 Spruce Street 

New York, New York 
209 South State Street 
Chicago, IIinois 

(See nage 79) 


Morehouse-Gorham Company 
14 East 4!st Street 

New York, New York 

(See page 55) 


Payne-Spiers Studios, Inc., The 
175 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 

Studios: Paterson, New Jersey 
(See page 103) 


Rambusch 

2 West 45th Street 
New York, New York 
(See page 103) 


MONEY RAISING DEVICES 





Banthrico, Inc. 
560 West Lake Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Church World Press, Inc. 
Auditorium Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 

(See page 58) 


Comly, Ine. 
609-13 North Franklin Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Congress Paper Box Company 
210 North Lincoln Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Edwards Folding Box Company 
27 North Sixth Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
(See page 107) 


Evangelical Press 
Third and Reily Streets 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Flower City Specialty Company 
250 Mill Street 
Rochester, New York 


Carroll Good, Inc. 
17 Park Place 

New York, New York 
(See nages 57, 104) 


Goodenough & Woglom Company 
296 Broadway 

New York, New York 

(See pages 65, 99) 


Gospel Pencil Company 

. Box 38, Station K 
New York, New York 
(See page 103) 


Hammond Publishing Company 
125 East Wells Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

(See page 79) 


Hermitage Art Company, Inc. 


Irving Park Blvd. at North Hermitage Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


Home Novelties Company 
P. O. Box 375 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania 


International Bronze Tablet Company, Inc. 
36 East 22nd Street 
New York, New York 


Ernst Kaufmann, Inc. 
7 Spruce Street 

New York, New York 
209 South State Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

(See page 79) 


Pilgrim Press 
14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Stelz Company, The 
257 West 17th Street 
New York, New York 


United States Bronze Sign Company, Inc. 
570 Broadway 

New York, New York 

(See third cover) 


Westminster Press 
Witherspoon Building 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
(See page 60) 
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A. L. Whipple 
Saginaw West Side, Michigan 


Woolverton Printing Company, The 
Cedar Falls, lowa 
(See page 104) 








MOSAICS 





Payne-Spiers Studios, Inc., The 
175 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 

Studios: Paterson, New Jersey 
(See page 103) 


J. & R. Lamb Studios, The 
Tenafly, New Jersey 
(See page 99) 


Rambusch 

2 West 45th Street 
New York, New York 
(See page 103) 








MITE BOXES 
For Missionary and Special 
Offerings. Catalog free. Sam- 
ples of various styles sent 
on receipt of 25 cents. 
Edwards Folding 
Box Co. 
Manufacturers of Folding 
Paper Boxes of All Kinds 




















MOTION PICTURE PROJECTORS 











MOTION PICTURE FILMS 





C. 0. Baptista Film Laboratory 
325 West Huron Street 

Chicago, Illinois 

(See page 112) 


Bell & Howell 
1801 Larchmont Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Cathedral Pictures 
P. 0. Box 589 
Hollywood, California 


LeRoy Dennis 
Wabash, Indiana 


DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York, New York 


Garrison Films, Inc. 
1600 Broadway 
New Yorw, New York 
(See page 109) 


Ideal Pictures Corporation 
30 East Eighth Street 
Chicago, Iilinois 

(See page 107) 


Mogull’s, Inc. 
68 West 48th Street 
New York, New York 


National Film Programs, Inc. 
9 East 40th Street 
New York, New York 


Nu-Art Film Company 
145 West 45th Street 
New York, New York 


Pathegrams, Inc. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, New York 


Pictorial Films, Inc. 
1650 Broadway 
New York, New York 


Post Pictures, Inc. 
723 Seventh Avenue 
New York, New York 
Religious Audio-Visual Service 
28 East Eighth Street 

Chicago, Illinois 


Religious Film Service 
Richmond, Illinois 
(See page 109) 


Veragraph Film Corporation 
145 West 45th Street 

New York, New York 

(See page 109) 


Willoughby Camera Stores 

110 West 32nd Street 

New York, New York 

Wholesome Films Service, Inc. 

48 Melrose Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 

Y. M. C. A. National Council Motion Picture 
Bureau 

347 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 

19 South LaSalle Street 

Chicago, Illinois 


C. 0. Baptista Film Laboratory 
325 West Huron Street 
Chicago, IIlinois 

(See page 112) 


Bell & Howell 
1828 Larchmont Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Cathedral Pictures 
P. 0. Box 589 
Hollywood, California 


King Cole’s Sound Service 
203 East 26th Street 

New York, New York 

(See page 109) 


DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Garrison Films, Inc. 
1600 Broadway 
New York, New York 
(See page 109) 


Ideal Pictures Corporation 
28 East Eighth Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

(See page 107) 


Mogull’s, Inc. 
68 West 48th Street 
New York, New York 


Religious Audio-Visual Service 
28 East Eighth Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Victor Animatograph Corporation 
Davenport, Iowa 








OFFICE MACHINES AND SUPPLIES 





Pruitt 

425 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

(See classified) 








OPERETTAS 





Theodore Presser Company 
1712 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
(See page 85) 








ORGAN BLOWERS 





Kilgen Organ Company, The 
4443 Cook Avenue 
St. Louis, Missouri 


David Marr Organ Company, The 
Warsaw, New York 


Spencer Turbine Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 
(See page 85) 








ORGAN CHIMES 





J. C. Deagan, Inc. 
1770 Berteau Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
(See page 35) 


Hillgreen, Lane & Company 
Alliance, Ohio 
(See page 88) 


Kilgen Organ Company, The 
4443 Cook Avenue 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Rangertone, Inc. 

201 Verona Avenue 
Newark, New Jersey 
(See page 81!) 


27 N. 6th St.. Philadelphia 


(695) 107 


HAVE YOU YOURS? 














EVERY CHURCH 


EVERY SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Needs an 
UP-TO-DATE 


IDEAL 


RENTAL FILM 
CATALOGUE 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING 
e 


100 pages listing thousands 
of 16mm talking pictures, 
also 16mm and 8mm silent 
movies. 


A WEALTH OF SUBJECTS 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATIONAL 
TRAVEL 
COMICS 
SPORTS 
MUSICAL 


We'll Rent You a Projector 
If You Need It 


IDEAL PICTURES CORP. 


28-34 E. 8th St. 2402 W. 7th St. 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


18 South Third Street 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


WRITE NEAREST OFFICE 
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ORGAN MUSIC 
Cc. C. Birchard Company 
221 Columbus Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 


H. W. Gray Company 
159 East 48th Street 
New York, New York 


Theodore Presser Company 
1712 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
(See nage 85) 


G. Schirmer, Inc. 
3 East 43rd Street 
New York, New York 








ORGANS (Electronic) 
Everett Piano Company 
South Haven, Michigan 
(See third cover) 


Hammond Instrument Company 
2915 North Western Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 








ORGANS (Pipe) 


Aeolian-Skinner Organ Company 
Boston, Msasachusetts 


Austin Organs 
156 Woodland Street 
Hartford, Connecticut 
(See page 99) 


Bartholmay & Sons, F. A. N. E. C 
American and Bainbridge 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Delosh Brothers 
3508 105th Street 
Corona, Long Island, New York 


Geneva Organ Company 
Geneva, Illinois 


Hall Organ Company, The 
West Haven, Connecticut 


Hillgreen, Lane & Company 
Alliance, Ohio 
(See page 88) 


Kilgen Organ Company, The 
4443 Cook Avenue 
St. Louis, Missouri 


W. W. Kimball Company 
306 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Maas Organ Company, Ltd. 
3015 Casitas Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 


David Marr Organ Company, The 
Warsaw, New York 


Maxcy-Barton Organ Company 
{800 West Madison Street 
Chicago, IHinois 

(See page 98) 


Midmer Losh 
Merrick, Long Island, New York 


M. P. Moller, Inc. 
Hagerstown, Maryland 


Henry Pilcher’s Sons 
918-920 Mason Avenue 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Reuter Organ Company 
Lawrence, Kansas 
(See page 84) 


A. J. Schantz 
Orrville, Ohio 


Tellers Organ Company 
Erie, Pennsylvania 


Verlinden Organ Company 
3530 West Pierce Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Votteler, Holtkamp, Sparling Organ Company 


Meyer Avenue at West 30th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Wicks Organ Company 
Highland, Illinois 
(See pages 89, 112) 


Rudolph Wurlitzer Company 
North Tonawanda, New York 


PAINTINGS AND MURALS 





Klagstad Studios 

225 South Fifth Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
(See page 97) 


John Krogman 
3561 Fullerton Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Payne-Spiers Studios, Inc., The 
175 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 
Studios: Paterson, New Jersey 
(See page 103) 








PAINTS AND FLOOR FINISHES 
Armstrong Cork Company 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Hild Floor Machine Company 
1313 West Randolph Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
900-970 East Tipton Street 
Huntington, Indiana 


National Chemical & Mfg. Company 
3617 South May Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


United States Gypsum Company 
300 West Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 
Glenside, Pennsylvania 
(See nages 79, 100) 


Sears, Roebuck & Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Sonotone Corporation 
Elmsford, New York 


Sundt Engineering Company 
4757 North Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 

(See nage I11) 


Webster-Rauland Corporation 
3825 Armitage Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 

(See page 43) 














PARAMENTS 


Cox Sons & Vining, Inc. 
131 East 23rd Street 
New York, New York 
(See page 100) 


J. Theodore Cuthbertson 
21! South {7th Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
(See page 83) 


R. Geissler, Inc. 
450 Sixth Avenue 
New York, New York 


J. M. Hall, Inc. 

417 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 
(See page 102) 


Klagstad Studios 

225 South Fifth Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
(See page 97) 


Gorham Company, The 
Providence, Rhode Island 








PARTITIONS 


Folding Walls Company 
3126 Searboro Road 
Cleveland, Ohio 


New Castle Products Company 
556 South 25th Street 

New Castle, Indiana 

(See page 91) 


Swedish Venetian Blind Company 
601 West 26th Street 
New York, New York 


J. G. Wilson Corporation 
1841 Broadway 
New York, New York 


Wright & Gamber 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania 
(See page 109) 


PEWS 
American Church & Chapel Furniture Co. 
1313 West Division 
Chicago, Illinois 


American Seating Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
(See page 7) 


DeLong & DeLong 

1505 Race Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
(See page 88) 


DeLong Furniture Corporation 
Topton, Pennsylvania 


Huntington Seating Company 
480 Lexington Avenue 
New York, New York 


Josephinum Church Furniture Company, The 
351-361 Merritt Street 
Columbus, Ohio 


Keltner Manufacturing Company 
Ashley, Ohio 


Klagstad Studios 

225 South Fifth Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
(See page 97) 


Theodor Kundtz Company, The 
Winslow ard Center Streets 
Cleveland, Ohio 

(See page 87) 


Manitowoc Church Furniture Company 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 
(See page 97) 


Ossit Church Furniture Company 
Janesville, Wisconsin 
(See page 103) 


Payne-Spiers Studios, Inc., The 
175 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 

Studios: Paterson, New Jersey 
(See page 103) 


J. P. Redington & Company 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
(See pages 90, 103) 


L. L. Sams & Sons 
905 South Fifth 
Waco, Texas 


Southern Desk Company 
Hickory, North Carolina 


Charles Svoboda 

6253 Mershon Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
(See page 97) 














PEW PHONES 





Charles Jack Manufacturing Corporation 
420 Lehigh Street 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 


Maas Organ Company 
3015 Casitas Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 


Montgomery Ward & Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Rangertone, Inc. 
201 Verona Avenue 
Newark, New Jersey 
(See page 8!) 


PRINTERS (Church Specialty) 


Arrow Letter Service 
Nationa! Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 
(See page 98) 


Independent Press 
2212-18 Superior Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 


National Religious Press 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
(See page 5) 


Woolverton Printing Company, The 
Cedar Falls, lowa 
(See page 104) 
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PRINTERS’ CUTS FOR CHURCHES 





Church World Press, Ine. 
Auditorium Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 

(See page 58) 


Goodenough & Woglom Company 
296 Broadway 

New York, New York 

(See pages 65, 99 


Lutheran Press, The 
239 West 28th Street 
New York, New York 


National Religious Press 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
(See page 5) 


Cobb Shinn 
40 Jackson Place 
Indianapolis, Indiana 








| 
| 
| 


@ Service ae 
e@ Birthday Banks 
@ Banners 

e@ Pictures 

e@Plax eGifts 
eAwards e@Contests 


@Tables eChairs 
@Hymn Books 
e@Bibles @ Maps 

@ Duplex Envelopes 
@ Wedding Books 
eCommunion Ware 
eCollection Plates 
e@ Commentaries 


PACIFIC 


e@Lesson Quarterlies 


Fromloast 
Enjoy Quick Service 






e@Flannel Graph Boards 


NEW RALLY DAY 
BUTTON 
in Beautiful Colors 
$1.75 Per 100 
AMERICAN AND 
CHRISTIAN FLAG SETS 
Silk or Wool 
Write for Prices 


To Coast 
Overnight Air Mail 









ATLANTIC 






Write for New Fall Catalog for Minister and Teachers 
WILLIAM H. DIETZ 10 So. Wabash, Dept. 25, Chicago, IIl. 











PROJECTOR SCREENS 
Da-Lite Screen Company, Inc. 
2723 North Crawford Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
(See page 65) 








PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
(Sound Reinforcement) 
Charles Jack Manufacturing Corporation 
420 Lehigh Street 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 


King Cole’s Sound Service 
203 East 26th Street 

New York, New York 
(See page 109) 


Lafayette Radio Corporation 
100 Sixth Avenue 
New York, New York 


Radiad Service 
154 East Erie Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


RCA Manufacturing Company, Ine. 
Camden, New Jersey 


Rangertone, Inc. 
201 Verona Avenue 
Newark, New Jersey 
(See page 81) 


Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 
Glenside, Pennsylvania 
(See nages 79, 100) 


Sundt Engineering Company 
4757 North Ravenswood 
Chicago, Ilinois 

(See page I11) 


Webster-Rauland Corporation 
3825 Armitage Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 

(See page 43) 








PUBLISHERS OF RELIGIOUS DRAMA 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
810 Broadway 

Nashville, Tennessee 

150 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 
(See pages 8, 59) 


D. Appleton-Century Company 
25 West 32nd Street 
New York, New York 


Walter H. Baker & Company 
178 Tremont Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


T. S. Denison & Company 
203 North Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dramatic Publishing Company 
59 East Van Buren Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Eldridge Entertainment House 
Franklin, Ohio 


Samuel French 
25 West 45th Street 
New York, New York 
(See page 91!) 


H. W. Gray Company 
159 East 48th Street 
New York, New York 


| 





203 East 26th Street 








MOTION PICTURES — SOUND SYSTEMS 


All Types of Sound Motion Picture Equipment and Supplies— 
New and Used 


Public Address and Sound Truck Systems for 
All Types of Installations 


Gas - Electric Generators—1000 Watt, 110-Volt Cap Filtered for 
Sound Work 


Capable of Operating Radio or Motion Pictures 


KING COLE’S SOUND SERVICE, INC. 


New York City, N. Y. 














Harper & Brothers 
49 East 33rd Street 
New York, New York 
(See back cover) 


Longmans, Green & Company 
55 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 
Missionary Education Movement 
150 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 


New World Dramatic Service 
7609 South Langley Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Pilgrim Press 
14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Powell & White 
900 Edwards Building 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


George F. Rosche & Company 
337 West Madison Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
597 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 


Student Volunteer Movement 
254 Fourth Avenue 
New York, New York 








SELECT 16MM SOUND 
AND SILENT FILMS 
(Religious and Entertaining) 


Our Sound and 
Latest 23rd Psalm Silent 
Write for Our Free Catalogue 


VERAGRAPH FILM CORP. 
145 W. 45th Street, Times Square, New York 

















FILMS FOR THE CHURCH 


High quality films 


A selective rental service. 
Distributors of Re- 


only. Manuals provided. 
ligious Teaching Pictures. 
Write for Information 


Religious Film Service 
Richmond, Illinois 




















PULPIT LAMPS © 


Novelty Lighting Corporation 
2484 East 22nd Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 

(See nage 63) 


United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Westminster Press 
Witherspoon Building 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
(See page 60) 


GARRISON FILMS 





s* §- §- HF FEF HE HE HH HF 


Our Cultural Heritage 
Our Political Heritage 
American History 
Social Problems 

— Pan-Americana — 





1600 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 



















PULPIT VESTMENTS 


Clerical Tailoring Company 
367 West Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

(See page 87) 





The Improved Wright 


Rolling Canvas Curtains 


Used in Sunday schools, chapels, ete., to di- 
vide classrooms. Easy and simple to operate. 
Sound-proof as wood partitions. Economical. 
Now in use in many churches. It is the most 
successful rolling partition obtainable. 
Large Velour Curtains a Specialty 
For prices, recommendations, 
and other particulars, write to 


WRIGHT & GAMBER, Lebanon, Pa. 
John G. Wright, Prop. 
“ENDORSED BY LEADING ARCHITECTS” 
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Coilegiate Cap & Gown Company 
366 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 

Chicago, Illinois 

Champaign, Illinois 

Columbus, Ohio 

(See page 99) 


Cotrell & Leonard, Inc. 
398 Broadway 

Albany, New York 
(See page 90) 


Cox Sons & Vining, Inc. 
131 East 23rd Street 
New York, New York 
(See page 100) 


J. Theodore Cuthbertson 
211 South {7th Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
(See nage 83) 


DeMoulin Brothers & Company 
1163 South Fourth Street 
Greenville, Illinois 

(See pages 90, 99) 


R. Geissler, Inc. 
450 Sixth Avenue 
New York, New York 


J. M. Hall, Inc. 
417 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NewYork 
(See page 102) 


Klagstad Studios 

225 South Fifth Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
(See page 97) 


Louis J. Lindner 
425 Seventh Avenue 
New York, New York 


McCarthy & Simon, Inc. 
7-9 West 36th Street 
New York, New York 
(See page 97) 


E. R. Moore Company 
932 Dakin Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

(See page 88) 


National Academic Cap & Gown Company 
821-23 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


C. E. Ward Company, The 
New London, Ohio 
(See page 100) 


Paul A. Wilisie Company 
Smith Building 

Omaha, Nebraska 

457 West Fort Street 
Detroit, Michigan 

(See page 105) 


William H. Dietz 

10 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 

(See page 109) 


Carroll Good 

17 Park Place 

New York, New York 
(See pages 57, 104) 


Gospel Light Press 
1443 North Vine Street 
Hollywood, California 
(See page 96) 


Goodenough & Woglom Company 
296 Broadway 

New York, New York 

(See pages 65, 99) 


Ernst Kaufmann, Inc. 
7 Spruce Street 

New York, New York 
209 South State Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

(See page 79) 


Morehouse-Gorham Company 
14 East 4ist Street 

New York, New York 

(See page 55) 


Fleming H. Revell Company 

158 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 

(See pages 71, 84, 88, 89, 96, 97, 100) 


Schulte’s Bookstore 
80 Fourth Avenue 
New York, New York 


Whittemore Associates, Inc. 
16 Ashburton Place 

Boston, Massachusetts 

(See page 88) 
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RELIGIOUS BOOK PUBLISHERS 














RECORDS FOR TOWER AMPLIFIERS 


Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 
Glenside, Pennsylvania 
(See pages 79, 100) 


Marley R. Sherris 
1790 Broadway 
New York, New York 


Sundt Engineering Company 
4757 North Ravenswood 
Chicago, Illinois 

(See page Ii! 


Rangertone, Inc. 

201 Verona Avenue 
Newark, New Jersey 
(See page 81!) 








Denominational bookstores, 





RELIGIOUS BOOKS (Retail Stores) 


books, are listed on another page 


Acme Book Service 
287 Fourth Avenue 
New York, New York 


American Sunday-School Union 
1816 Chester Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

(See page 95) 


Blessing Bookstores, Inc. 
63 East Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Albert E. Brown 
160 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 


all of which sell 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
810 Broadway 

Nashville, Tennessee 

150 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 
(See pages 8, 59) 


American Sunday-School Union 
1816 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia. Pennsylvania 
(See page 95) 


American Tract Society 
21 West 46th Street 
New York, New York 
(See page 27) 


Associated Authors 
53 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 


Association Press 
347 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 


Augsburg Publishing House 
Minneapolis. Minnesota 
(See page 49) 


Beacon Press, Inc., The 
25 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Bible Institute Colportage Association 
869 North Wells Street 
Chicago, Tllinois 


Broadman Press, The 
Nashville, Tennessee 
(See page 83) 


William Collins Sons & Company 
425 Fourth Avenue 
New York, New York 


Fortuny’s 
67 West 47th Street 
New York, New York 


Gospel Trumpet Company 
Anderson, Indiana 


Harper & Brothers 

49 East 33rd Street 
New York, New York 
(See back cover) 


A. J. Holman Company 
1222-1226 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Judson Press 
1701 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Ernst Kaufmann, Inc. 
7 Spruce Street 

New York, New York 
209 South State Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

(See page 79) 


John Knox Press 
Box 1176 
Richmond, Virginia 
(See page 98) 


Light and Life Press 
Winona Lake, Indiana 


Longmans, Green & Company 
55 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 


Macmilian Company, The 
60 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 
(See page 69) 


Missionary Education Movement 
150 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 


Morehouse-Gorham Company 
14 East 4ist Street 

New York, New York 

(See page 53) 


National Publishing Company 
239-245 South American Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 
385 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 


Pilgrim Press 
14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Fleming H. Revell Company 

158 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 

(See pages 71, 84, 88, 89, 96, 97, 100) 


Round Table Press 
Rockefeller Plaza 
Radio City, New York 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
597 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 


Standard Publishing Company, The 
Eighth and Cutter Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

(See page 58) 

United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 Spruce Street 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


University of Chicago Press 
5750 Ellis Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Warner Press 
Anderson, Indiana 
(See page 73) 


Westminster Press 
Witherspoon Building 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
(See page 60) 


Willett, Clark & Company 
440 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

(See pages 47, 100) 


John C. Winston Company 
Winston Building 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
(See page 45) 


Zondervan Publishing Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 








SACRAMENTAL WINES 





Barry Wine Company 
54 Park Place 
New York, New York 


Vincent M. Bondi 
224 West Huron Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Council Bluffs Grape Growers Association 
901 South Seventh Street 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 


E. M. Lohmann Company, The 
413-417 Sibley Street 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


D. Recher & Company 
322-324 West North Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Rohrman-Berger Company 
737 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 








SLIDES AND FILMS (Still Pictures) 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 East Ohio Street 

Chicago, Illinois 

(See page 83) 














Art Education, Inc. 
35 West 34th Street 
New York, New York 


Bond Slide Company, Inc. 
68 West Washington Street 
Chicago, Il\linois 
(See page II!) 


House of Art 
33 West 34th Street 
New York, New York 


Keystone View Company 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


Henry R. Mills 
1237 Bird Street 
Hannibal, Missouri 


Mogull’s, Inc. 
68 West 48th Street 
New York, New York 


National Pictures Service, Inc. 
228 East Fifth Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Riley’s 

Room 405 

41 Union Square 
New York, New York 
(See page Ii!) 


Dr. Henry Rose 
Box 644 
Newark, New Jersey 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 East Ohio Street 

Chicago, Illinois 

(See page 83) 


Standard Slide Bureau 
Milan, Ohio 


STEWARDSHIP PICTURES 
All Church Supply Company 

1220 Dorothy Lane 

Fort Worth, Texas 














SPECIAL DAY PROGRAMS 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
810 Broadway 

Nashville, Tennessee 

150 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 
(See pages 8, 59) 


Goodenough & Woglom Company 
296 Broadway 

New York, New York 

(See pages 65, 99) 


Pilgrim Press 
14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


George F. Rosche & Company 
337 West Madison Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Standard Publishing Company, The 
Eighth and Cutter Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

(See page 58) 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON HELPS 


(Readers should also consult the denominational 


houses listed in another column) 
American Sunday-School Union 
1816 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
(See page 95) 


Beacon Press, The 
25 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Bethel Publishing Company 
Elkhart, Indiana 


Christian Publications 
1572 North Third Street 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
(See nages 86, 97, 11) 


David C, Cook Publishing Company 
Elgin, Illinois 


Gospel Light Press 
1443 Vine Street 
Hollywood, California 
(See nage 96) 


Pilgrim Press 
14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


The Scrinture Press, Inc. 
100 West Chicago Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 

(See page 79) 


Standard Publishing Company, The 
Eighth and Cutter Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

(See nage 58) 


Union Gosnel Press 
Box 6059 
Cleveland, Ohio 
(See page 91) 

















STEREOPTICONS AND PROJECTORS 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 
635 St. Paul Street 
Rochester, New York 


Bond Slide Company 

68 West Washington Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

(See page Ii!) 


Cathedral Pictures 
P. O. Box 589 
Hollywood, California 


DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


National Pictures Service, Inc. 
228 East Fifth Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Radiad Service 
154 East Erie Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Riley’s 

Room 405 

41 Union Square 
New York, New York 
(See page I11!) 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPPLIES 





(Readers should also consult the denominationa! 


houses listed in another column) 
American Tract Society ; 
21 West 46th Street 
New York, New York 
(See nage 27) 


Church Supply House 
32 Westminster Street 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Church Supply Company 
509 Burke Building 
Seattle, Washington 


David C. Cook Publishing Company 
Elgin, Illinois 


William H. Dietz Company 
10 South Wabash 
Chicago, Illinois 

(See page 109) 


Carroll Good, Incorporated 
17 Park Place 

New York, New York 
(See nages 57, 104) 


Goodenough & Woglom Company 
296 Broadway 

New York, New York 

(See pages 65, 99) 


Gospel Light Press 
1443 North Vine Street 
Hollywood, California 
(See nage 96) 


Gospel Pencil Company 
P. 0. Box 38. Station K 
New York, New York 
(See page 103) 


Hammond Publishing Company 
125 East Wells Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

(See page 79) 
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ACARILLON 
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OR the church, the pastor, the congrega- 

tion—nothing so inspires as superbly 

played carillon music, for carillon music 
ennobles a neighborhood; increases at- 
tendance; and encourages church support. 
Today, you can have a Sunco Carillon at a 
cost within your means. No alterations in 
the church tower are necessary—no ex- 
pensive remodeling. Sunco Chime Systems 
that automatically play Westminster, Can- 
terbury or Hour Chimes can also be had 
The Sunco Singing Tower can be heard over 
a two-mile and up to twelve-mile areas; the 
chimes are micro-tuned to minute exactness, 
Tone quality and beauty are unexcelled. 
For complete details, write; or, just pin cou- 
pon to your letterhead and mail. 


SUNDT ENGINEERING COMPANY 
4737 N. Ravenswood Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


auantincabinsiiaitansitiiaits O OU P O We x cnccnsctrccntenananaianiis 


Sundt Engineering Co., 
4737 N. Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois 

Without obligation, send information on 
( ) Suneo Carillons, ( ) Chime Recordings, 
( ) Details on obtaining a Sunco Carillon as 
i memorial. 
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For the International —— 
= §unday School Lessons 


MANUAL OF 


VISURL TEACHING 


“One picture is worth 
10,000 words.” 


"TEACH the younger chil- 

dren by means of this new, 
instructive, fascinating meth- 
od. Cut-outs enable you to 
hold the interest by combining 
word with action. Alli draw- 
ings required are in the Manual, with simple, easily 
understood instructions. 





Manual of 


VISUAL TEACHING 


THROUGH THE EYE TO THE HEART 














Published quarterly at the amazingly 
low price of $1.00 


FREc ] Cur Book Catalogue, or samples of our sound 
c. Sunday School papers and quarterlies. 


CHRISTIAN PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
1572 N. Third Street Harrisburg, Pa. 








Fascinating FILMSLIDES 


For Your Summer Vacation Bible School 
@Summer interest never lags when you teach 
missions to children with our delightful film 
slide stories of Little Preeta of India, Ming 
Hwa, the Little Chinese Boy, etc. A com 
plete Bond filmslide story for only $1.25 
FREE—catalogs of film slides and projectors 
BOND SLIDE CO. 
(Department CM) 68 W. Washington, Chicago 








Get your 
Lantern Slides and Still Films 
from a firm having supplied the 
churches since 1885. 
RILEY S (Wholesale and Retail) 


4! Union Square, New York 
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Ernst Kaufmann, Inc. 
7 Spruce Street 

New York. New York 
209 South State Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

(See page 79) 


Luedco, Religious Supplies 
4456 North Reese Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Meigs Publishing Company 
41 West Washington Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Morehouse-Gorham Company 
14 East 4ist Street 

New York, New York 

(See page 55) 


Pilgrim Press 
14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Standard Publishing Company 
Eighth and Cutter Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

(See page 58) 


Stelz Company 
257 West 17th Street 


New York, New York 


Whittemore Associates, Inc. 
16 Ashburton Place 
Boston, Massachusetts 
(See page 88) 
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RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Camden, New Jersey 


Rangertone, Inc. 
201 Verona Avenue 
Newark, New Jersey 
(See page 81!) 


Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 
Glenside, Pennsylvania 
(See nages 79, 100) 


Sundt Engineering Company 
4757 North Ravenswood 
Chicago, Illinois 

(See page II!) 


Sears Roebuck & Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Webster-Rauland Corporation 
3825 Armitage Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 

(See page 43) 








TRACT RACKS 


W. Refus Rings 
North Baltimore, Ohio 


United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 














TABLES, BANQUET AND CLASS 


American Seating Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
(See page 7) 


Brewer Titchener Company 
121 Port Watson Street 
Cortland, New York 


DeLong & DeLong 

1505 Race Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
(See page 88) 


Howe Folding Furniture, Inc. 
1 Park Place 
New York, New York 


Mitchell Manufacturing Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
(See page 73) 


Monroe Company, The 
3 Church Street 
Colfax, lowa 

(See page 90) 


Phenix Manufacturing Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Pilgrim Press 
14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


J. P. Redington & Company 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
(See pages 90, 103) 


L. L. Sams & Sons 
905 South Fifth 
Waco, Texas 


Standard School Equipment Company 
Siler City, North Carolina 
(See pages 72, 89) 


TYPEWRITERS 


Pittsburgh Typewriter & Supply Company 
336 Fourth Avenue 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

(See classified) 


Pruitt 

15 Pruitt Building 
Chicago, Illinois 
(See classified) 


Payne-Spiers Studios, Inc., The 
175 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 

Studios: Paterson, New Jersey 
(See page 103) 


Pittsburgh Stained Glass Company 
Warden and McCartney Streets 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

(See page 112) 


Rambusch 

2 West 45th Street 
New York, New York 
(See page 103) 


Rawson & Evans Company 
710-712 Washington Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 


Conrad Schmitt Studios 
1717 West Wisconsin Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Seele Art Glass Company 
5311 Union Boulevard 
St. Louis, Missouri 


St. Joseph Art Glass Works 
806 North Second Street 
St. Joseph, Missouri 


Roy Grosvenor Thomas 
38 East 57th Street 
New York, New York 


Zettler Studios, Inc. 
26 East 11th Street 
New York, New York 




















TENTS 


Clifton Manufacturing Company 
Waco, Texas 


D. M. Kerr Manufacturing Company 
1954 West Grand Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Smith Manufacturing Company 
Dalton, Georgia 








TOWER AMPLIFICATION (Electric 


Charles Jack Manufacturing Corporation 
420 Lehigh Street 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 


Lafayette Radio Corporation 
100 Sixth Avenue 
New York, New York 


Maas Organ Company, Ltd. 
3015 Casitas Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 


Montgomery Ward & Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


WINDOWS (Stained Glass) 


Blum Ornamental Glass Company 
401 East Market Street 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Calvert, Herrick & Riedinger 
4 East 23rd Street 
New York, New York 


Church Supply House 
32 Westminster Street 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Charles J. Connick 
9 Harcourt Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


D’Ascenzo Studios 
1609 Summer Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Davis Art Glass Company, Inc. 
3922 Olive Street 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Flanagan & Biedenweg 
229 West Illinois Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Emil Frei Art Glass Company 
3934 South Grand Avenue 
St. Louis, Missouri 


R. Geissler, Inc. 
450 Sixth Avenue 
New York, New York 


J. M. Hall, Inc. 

415 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 
(See page 102) 


Len R. Howard 
Kent, Connecticut 


Jacoby Art Glass 
2700 St. Vincent Street 
St. Louis, Missouri 


J. M. Kase, Inc. 
30-36 North Eighth Street 
Reading, Pennsylvania 


Henry Keck—Stained Glass Studio 
1010 West Genessee Street 
Syracuse, New York 

(See page 90) 


J. & R. Lamb Studios, The 
Tenafly, New Jersey 
(See nage 99) 


WROUGHT IRON 


Cincinnati Metalcrafts, Inc. 
Gest and Evans Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


R. Geissler, Inc. 
450 Sixth Avenue 
New York, New York 


J. & R. Lamb Studios, The 
Tenafly, New Jersey 
(See page 99) 


Ornamental Art Metal Works 
747-749 Grand Street 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


Payne-Spiers Studios, Inc., The 
175 Fifth Avenue 

New York. New York 

Studios: Paterson, New Jersey 
(See page 103) 


W. S. Tyler Company 
3615 Superior Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Voigt Company 
1745 North 12th Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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KEEP YOUR CHURCH OPEN DURING 
SUMMER with GOSPEL SOUND FILMS 
The Scriptures Visualized sound films will con- 
vert a summer problem into a glorious season 

in your Church and Sunday School. 
Write regarding previewing a Gospel film 


C. O. BAPTISTA FILMS (Dept. 4) 
325 W. Huron St., Chicago, Illinois 











r Church Gindows — 


© DESIGNS AND QUOTATIONS ¢ 


{ FURNISHED UPON REQUEST 
ittsburgh Stained Glass Studios 


2) 
( Warden and M‘Cartney Sts. Pittsburgh Pa. j 
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Denominational Publishing 
Houses and Bookstores 








ACH denomination controls and 

publishes its own religious litera- 

ture. Most own their own presses 
but in some instances the business is 
restricted to publication and _ sales. 
The denominational bookstores are gen- 
eral bookstores handling not alone 
their own publications but those of 
other houses as well. Their range of 
merchandise runs far beyond books 
and, in many instances, includes items 
such as furniture, lighting and other 
church equipment. 


ADVENT CHRISTIAN. Advent 
Christian Publication Society, 160 War- 
ren Street, Boston, Massachusetts; The 
Advent Press, Live Oak, Florida; The 
Pacific Advent Christian Publication 
and Mission Society, 716 Seventh 
Street, Oakland, California. 

AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCO- 
PAL CHURCH. African Methodist 
Episcopal Sunday School Union, 8th 
and Lea Avenues, Nashville, Tennessee. 

AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCO- 
PAL ZION CHURCH. African Metho- 
— Episcopal Zion Publication House, 
39 S. Brevard Street, Charlotte, North 
Carolina. 


BAPTIST CONVENTION OF ON- 
TARIO AND QUEBEC. The American 
Baptist Publication Society, 223 Church 
Street, Toronto, Canada. 


BAPTIST, NATIONAL CONVEN- 
TION OF AMERICA (Uninc.). Na- 
tional Baptist Publishing Board, 523 
2nd Avenue, North, Nashville, Tennes- 
see. 

BAPTIST, NORTHERN CONVEN- 
TION, U. S. A. (Inc.) Sunday School 
Publishing Board, 4th Avenue and 
Cedar Street, Nashville, Tennessee. 

BAPTIST, NORTHERN CONVEN- 
TION. The American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society (The Judson Press), 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania; 16 Ashburton Place, 
Boston, Massachusetts; 72 E. Ran- 
dolph Street, Chicago, Illinois; 1107 
McGee Street, Kansas City, Missouri; 
852 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles, 
California; 505 New World Life 


Building, Seattle, Washington; 223 
Church Street, Toronto, Ontario, Can- 
ada. 


BAPTIST, SOUTHERN CONVEN- 
TION. 517 N. 22nd Street, Birming- 
ham, Alabama; 716 Main Street, Little 
Rock, Arkansas; 216 West Church 
Street, Jacksonville, Florida; 22 Mari- 
etta Street Building, Atlanta, Georgia; 
102 East Jackson Street, Carbondale, 
Illinois; 323 Guthrie Street, Louisville, 
Kentucky; Giddens-Lane Building, Bal- 
timore, Maryland; 500 East Capitol 
Street, Jackson, Mississippi; 1023 
Grand Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri; 
Albuquerque, New Mexico; 121 West 
Hargett Street, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina; 223 West First Street, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma; 1301 Hampton Ave- 
nue, Columbia, South Carolina; 161 
Eighth Avenue, Nashville Tennessee; 
1019 Main Street, Dallas, Texas; 211 
East Grace Street, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 

BAPTISTS, SEVENTH DAY. The 


Recorder Press, 510 Watchung Avenue, 


Plainfield, New Jersey. 


BRETHREN, CHURCH OF THE. 
Brethren Publishing House (The Elgin 
Press), 22 S. State Street, Elgin, Illi- 
nois. 


CHRISTIAN REFORMED 
CHURCH. Christian Reformed Pub- 
lishing House, 52 Market Avenue, N. 
W., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


CHURCHES OF CHRIST. Christian 
Leader, Cincinnati, Ohio; Firm Foun- 
dation, Austin, Texas; Gospel Advo- 
cate Company, Nashville, Tennessee; 
Word and Word, Louisville, Kentucky. 


CHURCH OF GOD. Gospel Trum- 
pet Company, Anderson, Indiana; 2601 
Alhambra Boulevard, Sacramento, Ca- 
lifornia. 

CHURCH OF THE NAZARENE. 
Nazarene Publishing House, 2923 
Troost Avenue, Kansas City. Missouri. 








CONGREGATIONAL AND CHRIS- | 


TIAN CHURCHES. 
Publishing Society (The Pilgrim Press), 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachu- | 
19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, | 


setts; 
Illinois. 

DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. Christian 
Board of Publication (The Bethany 
Press), 2700 Pine Street, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


Congregational | 


EVANGELICAL CHURCH. Evan- | 


Publishing House, 3rd 


Streets, Harrisburg, 


gelical 
Reily 
vania. 

EVANGELICAL AND REFORMED 
CHURCH. Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, Schaff Building, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; Central Publishing 
House, Cleveland, Ohio; Eden Publish- 
ing House, 1712-24 Chouteau Avenue, 
St. Louis, Missouri; 209 S. State Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

FRIENDS OF AMERICA. Friends 
Book and Supply House, 101 S. 8th 
Street, Richmond, Indiana. 

MENNONITE BRETHREN IN 
CHRIST. The Bethel Publishing Com- 
pany, 
diana. 


THE METHODIST CHURCH. The | 


Methodist Publishing House, 516 North 
Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland; 
581 Boylston Street, Boston, 
chusetts; 740 Rush Street, Chicago, 
Illinois; 420 Plum Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; 1308 Commerce Street, Dallas, 
Texas; 28 Elizabeth Street, East, De- 
troit, Michigan; 1121 McGee Street, 
Kansas City, Missouri; 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tennessee; 105 Fifth Ave- 
nue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 205 
S. W. Broadway, Portland, Oregon; 85 
McAllister Street, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN 
THE U.S. A. The Westminster Press 
(Board of Christian Education), With- 
erspoon Building, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; 8 S. Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; 234 McAllister Street, 
San Francisco, California; 311 S. 
Spring Street, Los Angeles, California. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH U. S. 
John Knox Press, Box 1176, Richmond, 
Virginia; Texarkana, Texas. 

REFORMED CHURCH IN AMER- 
ICA. Board of Publication and Bible 
School Work, 25 E. 22nd Street, New 
York, New York. 

UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST. 
U. B. Printing Establishment (The Ot- 


1819 S. Main Street; Elkhart, In- | 


Massa- | 


and | 
Pennsyl- 
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rT LIQUOR SERVED 
AT THESE HOTELS/ 


There are members in your church 
who will wish to patronize “Dry Hotels.” 
We suggest that you pass this list on 
to them either by publishing it in your 
church calendar or by clipping it from 
the magazine and posting it on the 
church bulletin board. 


r-—GLASLYN-CHATHAM—— 
Park Place, Atlantic City 


A family house for persons of refine- 
ment. Ocean view. Reasonable rates. 
American plan. No liquor served. 
Twenty-ninth season. Complete 
sprinkler system. Write for booklet. 


N. L. JONES, Owner and Manager 











BUCK HILL FALLS, PA. 


THE INN—-300 fireproof rooms in an estate of 
5,000 acres. Utmost in sports. Selected clientele. 
Three hours from New York and Philadelphia. 
Clifford R. Gillam, Mgr. 


* * * 
EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 
THE NORTHFIELD & CHATEAU—Golf and 


outdoor sports on our 250-acre estate. Indoor en- 
tertainment. Traditional New England hospi- 
tality. Open all year. A. Gordon Moody, Mgr. 


* * * 
PHILADELPHIA 


ROBERT MORRIS—Arch and 17th Street. 208 
rooms—$2.50 up. In the heart of Philadelphia. 
Running ice water, private baths in all rooms. 
Banquet and meeting rooms. Louis E. Pike, 
Mer. 

THE WHITTIER—140 North 15th Street. Owned 
and operated by Philadelphia Young Friends As- 
sociation. Rooms with running water—$1.50 to 
$2.00. With private bath—$2.50 up. F. M. 
Scheibley, Mgr. 

* * & 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 

STRATH HAVEN INN—A suburban hotel. 
Rooms with running water—$1.50 to $2.00. With 
private bath—$2.50. F. M. Scheibley, Owner and 
Mer. 

7. * * 


WINONA LAKE, INDIANA 


Three Hotels: “WINONA,” “WESTMINSTER,” 
“THE INN’— American or European plan. 
World’s largest assembly grounds. Chautauqua. 
Bible Conferences. Educational—Recreational— 
Inspirational. Arthur W. McKee, Mer. 





terbein Press), Dayton, Ohio. 

UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST 
(OLD CONSTITUTION), United 
Brethren Publishing Establishment, U. 
B. Building, Huntington, Indiana. 

UNITED CHURCH OF CANADA. 
THE. The United Church Publishing 
House (The Ryerson Press), 299 Queen 
Street, W., Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada. 

UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH, 
THE. The United Church Publishing 
House, 1228-1234 Spruce Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH OF NORTH AMERICA. 
The Bible School Press (United Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication), 209 
Ninth Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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Business Reference 
Service 


This service may be most 
useful to your church. When 
seeking equipment fill out as 
the form suggests and mail it 
to Church Management. Your 
request will be immediately 
forwarded to manufacturers 
and dealers of the supplies in 
which you are interested. 
Acoustical Material 
Bell 
Bibles 
Brass or Bronze Tablets 
Bulletin Board 
Chairs 
Choir Vestments 
Church Insurance 
Coal Stoker 
Cushions 
Duplicator 
Heating Plans 
Illuminated Cross 
Lighting Fixtures 


Metal Ceilings 
Money Raising Leadership 


Motion Picture Projector 
Motion Picture Film 
Multigraph 

Organ 

Organ Blower 
Partitions 

Pews 

Pew Phones 

Piano 

Pulpit 

Pulpit Furniture 
Pulpit Vestments 
Radio 

Sound Reinforcement 
Stencils for Duplicator 
Stereopticon 

Tower Chimes 
Typewriter 
Ventilation 

[] Windows 


WE ARE GOING TO BUILD A 
NEW CHURCH 

ES yee Se hsb So heccc Succes 

Seating Capacity 

Architect 

Address 

Chairman Building Committee 


NOOUO0DOIDIOOoDOOoOo0oOoOoOF ooo Jobo oOoooooooo 


Add ress 


Items not listed above 


Address 


Your Church 
.. Mailto.. 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 





1900 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, O 











CHURCH MANAGEMENT for July, 1941 
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Civilian Public Service Camp No. 6 
Lagro, Indiana 


CIVILIAN PUBLIC SERVICE CAMPS 

To the date of issue the following 
Civilian Public Service Camps have been 
set up by the denominations, in coopera- 


Civilian Public Service Camp No. 7 
Magnolia, Kansas 


tion with the Federal government. cites : ; - 
h f h ‘ f Civilian Public Service Camp No. 8 
» area 2 P - ° . 
T ese are for the pro ection 0 con Marietta, Ohio 
scientious objectors to military service. 


Civilian Public Service Camp No. 9 

Civilian Public Service Camp No. 1 Petersham, Massachusetts 
Route 11, Copemish, Michigan 
Civilian Public Service Camp No. 190 
Civilian Public Service Camp No. 2 Royalston, Massachusetts 
P. O. Box 216, Glendora, California 

Bg 2 : : fe Civilian Public Service Camp No. 11 
Civilian Public Service Camp No. : Ashburnham, Massachusetts 
Elk Ridge, Maryland 
Civilian Public Service Camp No. 12 


Civilian Public Service Camp No. 4 
ke , Cooperstown, New York 


Grottoes, Virginia 


Civilian Public Service Camp No. 5 
Box 1576, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Civilian Public Service Camp No. 13 
Bluffton, Indiana 
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- BRONZE TABLETS STIMULATE CONTRIBUTIONS 


ag agar 


TO THE GLORY OF GOD 
IN. LOVING REMCRERACE OF THE 
Re ALDERT BRUCE CURRY. DD.LLD 
1852 ——~~ 1939 
THE Atanas PASTOR. OF THIS CHURCH 
pos ~ Itt 


PASTOR EMERITUS 
193! 1939 


oT “H- QED- SENT - PROM: GoD” t. 








This Memorial Tablet measures 30 by 
40 inches. It is now in a Memphis, 
Tenn., church. Small designs like 
this also available. 


The policy of acknowledging gifts with 
Everlasting Bronze Tablets makes people 
respond favorably. Small designs are less 
than $10.00 so you can confidently sponsor 
this beneficial plan. 

We aid you by giving Preview Drawings 
without charge when you send measure- 
ments and inscription. We specialize in 
mail orders with consequent economy and 
efficiency. Ask for our interesting and use- 
ful leaflets. You are welcome to them. 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” @ Designers — Craftsmen — Founders 


970 BROADWAY 


United States Bronze Sign Co., jew york, wv 

















“THE 
SPIRITUAL TONE 
OUR SERVICE 
WAS DEEPENED 


ORGATRON 


“Words cannot express the deep feeling of rev 
had as we first heard the beautiful mus 


OF 


BY 





erence we 
ic of the 


Orgatron. I have felt a deepening of the spiritual tone | ae high regard which the Rev. Mr. Powell 
of the Worship Service since the instrument was first has for the Orgatron is universal. Wherever 


used in our church. The ease with which ou 


learned to play it is remarkable. The choir has found 
it a distinct aid in their singing. It is a wonderful help 


to the expression of the anthems. I can reco 
highly to other churches.” Rev. C. M. Powel 
Illinois, Methodist Church. . 





r organist P ° . 
organ music at its best is wanted, the Orga- 


tron stands in a class by itself! Rich, natural 
mmend it tones, A.G.O. specifications, and ready adapt- 
1,Sidney, ability make it the perfect instrument for 
church, chapel, conservatory or private home 
use. 

Ask your Orgatron dealer to show you the 
new Series 600 Model with full electric 
tion. Low cost makes it easy for churches 
procure funds for its purchase. Many are 
sponsoring plans to enjoy the Orgatron, start- 
ing this summer. Let us send you complete 
details concerning the Orgatron and the un- 
usual Everett Purchase Plan. Also copies of 
“Orgatron World,” telling experiences of 
other churches. Write today. Demonstration 
arranged without obligation. 


Prices a4 Low as $645 
F.O.B. FACTORY FOR SINGLE MANUAL 
THE ORGATRON, Division of EVERETT PIANO CO. 











Two Manual, Series 600 Model Dent. 707, South Haven, Michigan 
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For Sermon Ideas 


Good News 
for Bad Times 


By FREDERICK K. STAMM 
Forty tonic sermons preached over 
a nation-wide radio program, show- 
ing the support which the Christian 
faith offers people today. $1.50 





Can Christianity 


e efe - 

Save Civilization? 

By WALTER M. HORTON 
Plain speaking on the role of reli- 
gion in the history of cultures and 
on the church’s task in the present 
crisis. $2.00 


Standard Works 


A Guide to 
Understanding 
the Bible 


By HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 
The story of the development of the 
great ideas of the Old and New Tes- 
taments. “The marks of great and 
permanent worth are all there.”— 
Halford E. Luccock. $3.00 





* 
A History of 
o 
The Expansion of 
a ” . 
Christianity 
By KENNETH 8S. LATOURETTE 
Vol.I, The First Five Centuries. 
Vol. II, The Thousand Years of Un- 
certainty. Vol. III, Three Centuries 
of Advance. Vol.IV, The Great 
Century (Europe and the United 
States). Each, $3.50 


Books That Strengthen the Pastor’s Library 


The World-View 


of Jesus 
By ELMER W. K. MOULD 
An interpretation and discussion of 
Jesus’ philosophy of life. “New— 
not merely ‘another’.””—Prof. Burton 
S. Easton. $2.00 


The Conversations 


of Jesus 
By FREDERICK K. STAMM 
Notable expositions of the informal 
discourses of Jesus with the indi- 
viduals with whom He came in con- 
tact. A companion book to But- 
trick’s Parables. $2.50 


Christ and the 
Fine Arts 
By CYNTHIA PEARL MAUS 


“By far the finest Christian anthol- 
ogy we have ever seen.”—Christian 
Herald. $3.95 


Harper’ s Topical 
Concordance 
Compiled by CHARLES R. JOY 


Arranged by topics instead of key- 
words, this new, practical type of 
concordance is a reference tool that 
you will use again and again. 
25,000 texts, printed in full, arranged 
under 2150 topics, fully cross-ref- 
erenced. $3.95 


Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts 
The Bible and Archaeology 


By SIR FREDERIC KENYON 
Complete, authoritative, unprejudiced accounts of the discoveries in both 
fields, charmingly written by the former Director of the British Museum. 


Moffatt Bible 
By JAMES MOFFATT 


The great modern translation which 
has given millions of readers a new 
understanding of the Scriptures. 
Write for full list of editions. 
Cloth, $3.50 


Each, $3.00 


The Book of 
English Collects 


Compiled by JOHN W. SUTER, JR. 
A rich source book of prayers, con- 
taining all the collects found in the 
Prayer Books of the various Angli- 
can communions, topically arranged. 

$2.90 


* a es 
Concerning the Ministry 
By JOHN OMAN 
“The best book for preachers they can lay their hands on.”—Gaius Glenn 
itkins. “The book of the year—yes, of the decade—-for ministers.”— 


Monday Morning. 


New edition, $1.00 





Children’s Sermons 





52 Sermon Trails 


for Boys and Girls 


By CARL S. WEIST $1.50 


Story Sermons from 
Literature and Art 


By 
WALTER DUDLEY CAVERT $1.50 


Forty Stories for 
Church, School and Home 


By 
MARGARET EGGLESTON _ $1.50 


Fifty-Two Story 
Sermons for Children 
By DANIEL A. POLING 81.25 


Adult Education 


The Family Lives 
lts Religion 


By 
REGINA WESTCOTT WIEMAN 
A guide for parents who wish to 
make religion a positive factor in 
their homes. Publication: Sept. 
$2.00 





The Origins of 

the Bible 

By THEODORE G. SOARES 

A fascinating account of the way in 
which the various books came into 
being, blending the findings of 
scholars with genuine historical 
imagination. $2.50 


Bound in the 

Bundle of Life 

By MARGARET T. APPLEG ARTH 
Sixteen complete and original wor- 


ship programs for adult groups. 
Publication: Sept. $1.50 


Popular Best Seller 
Behold the Man 


By TOYOHIKO KAGAWA 


A gripping novel based on the life 
of Christ. $2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 E. 33rd St., New York 

































